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WHY THE BIG JOBS USE CHICAGO BELTING! 


We offer you a 
complete service on 
all your belting 
requirements —a 
single belt or a new 
plant installation 


The really tough power transmission drives use LEATHER 
belts! Why LEATHER? Why Chicago Leather Belts? 


= 
Nature endowed leather with a full grain porelike surface — 
with resiliency and wear resistance — with great strength and 
pliability — all the essential characteristics necessary for IDEAL 
power transmission. 


j 
q 
Modern Chicago Belting, scientifically made of this precious 
natural material has proven by test to outlast and outwear 
all other non-leather materials time and again. 


This is true because there is only one big uniform PULL across and 
around the pulleys — because the excess stretch has been removed 
leaving only the necessary elastic self-adjusting stretch to absorb 
sudden shock and peak loads. Chicago Belts do not separate and 
disintegrate with years of wear — that’s why they outlast all others! 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY | 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKINGS 


GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 
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il management helps from one source! 


plant site studies 
engineering designing 
construction 
engineering studies 
engineering laboratories 


valuation and appraisals 


AN ASA ee 


industrial research 
consulting 


/ purchasing and expediting 


engineering inspection 
and testing 


safety planning 


industrial relations studies 


hrough one organization, Central Manufacturing District, you 
can obtain the specialized help of engineers, constructors, ac~ 
countants, and utility and industrial specialists. 


ou can be sure when you locate in Central Manufacturing Dis- 


= 


land and building costs. 


If you have a pressing problem, or desire more information, why 
inot consult a Central Manufacturing District specialist. Or, write 


‘or call: | : ve 


Central Manufacturing District 


FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE e W. WOOD PRINCE e JAMES F. DONOVAN, Trustees 
; Frank C. Stern, General Manager 

a 1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 

i 38 South Dearborn Street RA ndolph 6-2232 CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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rict that skilled architects are available to plan your company’s — 
design and construction with ample means available to finance 
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FLIGHTS 
DAILY 


east and west 
from CHICAGO on 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Out-of-town business en- 
gagements and vacation trips 
are a cinch with United’s con- 
venient schedules. 


There’s a fast, comfortable 
DC-6 Mainliner waiting for 
you just about any time of 
the day or evening to New 

_ York and the East .. . and to 
“all the West.” 
aD 


GN 


Mainliner speed saves you 
days of travel time: you can 
_ reach Hawaii, for instance, 
between midafternoon and 
breakfast the next morning! 


~ Call United or an author- 
ized travel agent. 


Uni fed 
AIR LINES 


COMPARE THE FARE AND 
YOU'LL GO BY AIR 


statistics Of. 


Chicago Business 


Jan. 1953 Dec. 1952 Jan. 195 = 
ildi ite toe i eae 424 406 440 
oot © PS Ts ege.00 s 7.804300 § 7.842.800 
tract rded on buildin rojects 
oe ceek Caos eee ane Be 998 839 802. 
Coat, Se ae a $ 28,640,000 $ 31,418,000 $ 19,713,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) ¥ 
4,929 
Real estate transfers 5,240 5,862 ’ 

Consideration 2260-8 zu0) tes ted eat $ 3,964,139 $ 5,550,758 $ 6,162,196 


FR a ht ee $ 4,027,155,205 $ 3,840,146,241 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 


Bank clearings $ 4,351,857,266 


$20,029,862,000 


7th Federal Reserve District $22,138,451,000 $24,124,447,000 
Chicago: Only2 22) on ee $11,030,535,000 $12,487,088,000 $ 9,952,756,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 3 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 4 
Number of shares traded ___ 1,576,686 1,763,137 1,557,417 
Market value of shares traded _______- $ 46,543,164 $ 48,055,404 $ 51,231,542 — 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area _ 1,028,537 1,541,453 1,107,989 
Air express shipments, Chicago area ____. 65,280 75,976 62,305 
L.C.L. merchandise cars ____. 17,659 18,658 18,473 
Electric power production, kwh 1,419,542,000 1,417,616,000 1,334,306,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms 15,435,801 15,118,081 13,278,247 - 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: iq 
Surface division ee ee 42,462,589 44,597,484 46,174,987 
Rapid transit division —. 11,671,357 12,738,849 14,763,008 
Boulevard system 6,400,442 6,746,480 6,922,51 
Postal) receiptse= sess. ES $ 10,225,905 $ 15,148,282 $ 10,181,774 
Air passengers: se : 
ATT ValShe >: ARR e Poe aes SRE ee ee ee a 219,164 202,834 166,822 
Departures’ =a nae Sete 5S ae eee 228,679 215,095 178,829 
Receipts of salable livestock 563,767 566,059 594,886 


*Preliminary figure. 


April, 1953, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 
pay amount to ‘ 


~ 


Returnable to 


Authorized Depositary 
_ Director of Internal — 
Revenue = 


or remittance may be made at end of month with 
quarterly return directly to 


Director of Internal — 
Revenue 


15 File fiduciary returns, estates and trusts. (Form 1041). 
Trusts must pay tax in full. Estates may pay quarterly 


Director of Revenue 
(Illinois) nf 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupational Tax return and pay- 
ments for month of March 


30 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 


and wage report, and payment for first quarter of 1953 Director, Dept. of — 
(UC-3 and UC40). On first $3,000 wages paid Labor oa 


30 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts Bi 
or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld by em- 
ployers for first quarter of 1953 (Form 941). (On first 


Director of Internal. 
$3,600 wages). Domestic Help (Form 942) = oe 


Revenue : 
Director of Inter nal 
- Revenue “ 


30 Second quarteriy installment on 1952 Federal Unem- 
ployment Compensation Tax 


31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Director Int 
March, 1953 aia vena eae 


Revenue 
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MACHINERY COMPANY 


For more than 20 years 


© IN PEACE 
© IN WAR 
© IN DEFENSE 


Machine Tools from 


MANDEL-CAMRAS 


have played a vital 
role in production 


AND TODAY, 


as in the past, our vast in- 
ventory of rebuilt and re- 
conditioned machines are 
shipped to all parts of the | 
country, servicing the needs of industry. 


OUR ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 

is constantly combing the country for idle 
machines that occupy valuable space. Let us _ 
convert yours into cash. You'll be amazed at 
the amount they will bring. 


WE BUY — WE SELL— WE TRADE 
Nothing too large or too small. A single 
machine or an entire plant. All dealings on 

strictly confidential basis. Here are a few of 
the companies we are now serving . . . : 


General Electric Company ice: 
Carrier Corporation ee 
Bendix Aviation Corporation —— eae 
International Harvester Company , * 


Chrysler Corporation 

Kaiser Manufacturing Company 
Ford Motor Company 

Brad Foote Gear Works 
Whirlpool Corporation 

Pontiac Motor Division 


For your machine tool requirements, write, _ a 
phone or wire us collect and our representa- 
tive will call at your convenience. eh 


i MANDEL 
]CAMRAS 
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STYLED BY CARL OTTO 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


The new- fashioned individual dictating instrument 
with the trim, book look ... another EDISON first / 


e 
So light... you simply tuck it 
under your arm—like a book! Take 
your V. P. along—to meetings, confer- 
ences, conventions. In the office or at — 
home, cross-town or cross-country, your 
personal, dependable“secretary” records 
as you go, like a high-speed camera! 


So sturdy... because there’s 


solid EDISON quality beneath the V. P.’s 

striking good looks! It’s built to take 

the toughest daily desk use! Luxuri- 

ously designed, magnificently engi- 

neered, it will win your respect as a 
___ tireless office companion. 


So small... you now can slip 
your desk dictating instrument right 
into your briefcase or bag! No more 
lugging extra carrying cases around. 
And note: with this pint-sized prodigy 
along, you have complete dictation 
7 service always available—transcribing 
as well as dictating. 


= e 
... there's no comparison 
between the V. P. and other individual dictating instruments! The” 
diagram shows you the measure of EpISON’s amazing achieve- 
ment. The V. P. is smallest, lightest, 
easiest to carry—and it’s EDISON all the 
way, from its unique 4-in-1 control and 
Automatic Dise Positioning to its Dia- 
mond Recording. Yet it’s priced below 
the market! 


Basic Inflation Attack 


lifting price and wage controls, the Federal Reserve 
Board increased rediscount rates from one and three- 
fourths per cent to two per cent. The first move made 
headlines; the second gained passing notice on finan- 
cial pages. But as a deterrent to inflation, the one- 
fourth of one per cent increase in rediscount rates may 
have real potency. It represents a return to tr aditional 
methods of countering inflation by making the price 
‘of borrowed money more dear. 

Actually, the rediscount rate increase was not the 
first step in this direction taken by the Federal Reserve 
authorities. About a year ago, the Board moved toward 
ending the artificial program of “easy money” which 
had been in effect for 20 years by terminating its 
pegged support of the government bond market. That 
Step, and the Board’s subsequent open market opera- 
tions are credited with having played an important 
part in braking inflation during 1952. 

A one quarter of one per cent interest rate increase, 
of course, does not seem large. With banks borrowing 
through rediscounts at the Federal Reserve banks to 
the tune of some $2 billion, however, such an increase 
can be quite significant. It will inevitably be reflected 
in the rates commercial banks charge their borrowers. 
And tighter money, in fact or in prospect, invariably 


ticularly speculative borrowing. 

This method of attacking inflation has not been 
used since the advent of the New Deal. The popular 
method in recent years has been to try to put a lid on 
inflation by wage and price ceilings rather than com- 
batting the actual causes of inflation. ‘This change 
from treating ‘ symptoms to dealing with causes is 
highly encouraging. pis 


All From The Same Pocket! 


State governors across the nation may disagree on 
such matters as the relative merits of Maine and Idaho 
potatoes and Florida and California oranges. But they 
seem to be virtually unanimous in believing that state 
tax handouts to local governments have reached a 
dangerous peak and should be pared downward as 
‘quickly as possible. 

_ Commerce Clearing House, the Chicago tax and 
business law reporting firm, notes that in their annual 
“state of the state” messages to legislatures a great 
‘many governors specifically asked that their states as- 
sume no new financial obligations or public services 


nen Williams of Michigan blamed:the local diversion 
t threat of bankruptcy. New York’s Governor 


E. Dewey, noting that 55 per cent of all state 
priations are now expended fot the ee of 


.At almost the same time the new administration was 


tends to put a check rein on all borrowing and par- 


~ cross currents affecting the economy last year. Shor 


_ result. 


of a purely local character. In fact, Governor G. Men-_ 


tate funds for what he described as Michigan’s im- ~ 


The Editor’s Page 


local governments, asked his legislature, “Should the 
state levy taxes without limit just to pass them back to 
another level of government which has no responsi-_ 
bility to the people for levying the taxes?” Many other 
governors echoed the “no-more-diversion” plea in 
equally urgent terms. 

The upward trend of the demands of local govern- 
ments for increased state financial aid has greatly in- 
tensified since the war. As the governments closest to 
hand and most nearly under the taxpayer’s thumb they 
have had the greatest difficulty in increasing taxes to 
meet their increasing costs. 

This year we are going to hear a great deal about 
reducing taxes and balancing the budget in Washing- 
ton, but the federal economy crusade should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that state and local taxes 
also pack a tremendous wallop with the average citi- 
zen. The governors’ pleas on the subject of state 
tax diversion is just one more bit of evidence that the 
little fellow on the bottom — who in the end pays all 
taxes, federal, state and local—has been just about — 
drained dry. To him it does not matter whether the 
tax is collected by the federal government and shared — 
with a state government, or collected by a state gov- — 
ernment and shared with a local government. What 
he wants and needs is a better break on all taxes. 


Diversification Pays Off 

Rarely has the value to Chicago of its diversification of — 
industry and trade been more forcefully demonstrated — 
than in 1952. Commerce’s Annual Review of Chicago 


Business, appearing in this issue, reflects the many 


ages of materials afflicted some lines. Others were 
much more concerned with a lack of buying enthu- 
siasm on the part of consumers until well into the — 
second half of the year. The steel industry, so vital in 
the area, was hit by one of the most costly strikes in its 
history. Many users of steel were also injured as a 


! 
Yet the over-all picture showed that Chicago 
dustries’ preduction equalled the record high of 1951 
Where there was slack in one line, it was taken up 
another. As a result, over-all employment, wages 
business volume held extremély even. Many com 
nities were much less fortunate and few, indeed, f 
better. Chicagoans may find their climate in a 
teorological sense, with its extreme variations, a 
trial. But for basic strength and soundness thee 
nomic climate is unsurpassed. 
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Here...There... and Everywhere 


e Bread Earners — More women 
left hearth and home to work last 
year than at any time in the coun- 
try’s history. The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York re- 
ports that 18,902,000 females, young 
and old, worked in business, indus- 
try and agriculture in 1952. This 


topped the wartime peak of 18,850,- 
000 women employed, when the 
ranks were increased by Aircraft 
Annie’s and Shipbuilding Suzie’s. 


° Weather Eye—A new type of 
airborne weather - detection radar 
unit is being developed by the 


The Know-It-Owl says 
“If you find 


e For a firm's 


when 


services. 


Outside Chicago 


And all you know 
is its location, 
Look right here 
for information if 


LOOK in the 


RED BO OK 
ith YELLOW PAGES 


ber when you 
or for the address an 
you have the name. 


e For unusual pr 


The RED BOOK is Chicago's Clas 


A business firm 
has slipped your mind 


and telephone num- 
eve only the address — 
d telephone number 


n 


-find 


oducts and hard-to 


sified Telephone Directory 
see the YELLOW PAGES of your local 
telephone directory 


Radio Corporation of America in 
cooperation with United Air Lines, 
Inc. RCA’s goal is to provide com- 
mercial airlines with a radar system 
designed exclusively for weather- 
mapping use. It is expected to pro- 
vide pictures that will give a pilot 
information on the depth as well as 
the breadth and height of storm 
fronts. 


: 
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e Which Wood Works — Many a 
small manufacturer who has want- 
ed to substitute wood for some 
scarce metal has scratched his head 
wondering which of the many 
woods available would be best for 
the job. In answer to such prob- 
lems, the American Wood Work- 
ing Company of Chicago has come 
up with a handy “wood chart” that 
tells you in a hurry the chief uses 
and properties of most domestic 
woods. Each wood is listed for hard- 
ness, strength, “split-ability,” di- 
mensional stability, decay resist- 
ance, and customary uses. The 
chart is available without charge 
from the company which is located 
at 1658 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 39. 


¢ Light Up the Sky — Henceforth, ~ 
airlines will carry their own rotat- 
ing beacons, the General Electric 
Company reports. A 50,000 candle- 
power beam, nearly 50 per cent 
brighter than an auto headlamp, 
has been developed for airline use. 
This high-intensity red light, which _ 
rotates horizontally, will indicate 
an airplane’s presence at greater 
distances, both day and night, than 
do present standard lights. The 
new safety measure was developed 
by G. E. for United Air Lines and _ 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. ; 


° Scientific Advance — A new su- _ 
per-sensitive device for measuring 
heat in minute amounts has been 
designed by the University of Chi- 
cago’s Institute for the Study of — 
Metals. The device, called a micro- — 
calorimeter, can detect a hundred: 
millionth part of the heat given off | 

(Continued on page 163) jaa 
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freedom from distraction that adds safety and 
pleasure to every journey. 


It foretells mile after mile of extraordinary — 
dependability. : 
And it prophesies longevity . . . and bespeaks 


Where Silence 


Have you ever heard a 1953 Cadillac? 


The odds are that you haven’t—unless you’ve 
listened quite carefully. 5; 


For it is a fact that you must concentrate to 
detect the sound of a Cadillac car in motion. 


And what a story this marvelous quiet tells! 


It tells of Cadillac’s rigid adherence to the 
highest ideals of automotive construction . . . of 
superlative engineering . . . of magnificent styling 
and design . . . and of flawless craftsmanship. 


And, of course, it speaks with equal clarity 
of the things a Cadillac provides its owner. 


the soundness of its owner’s investment. 


Yes, the quiet of the Cadillac car tells a 
wonderful story . .. and it’s one that we think 
you should “hear” for yourself. 


Why not come in soon—and spend an hour 


with a 1953 Cadillac? 
We think you'll agree that silence was never 


‘more eloquent. 


It promises rest and relaxation ... and a 


tADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION e¢ GENERAL MOTORS 
|) 630 NORTH RUSH STREET + CHICAGO 


RANCHES: 5201 Broadway, Chicago 2250 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1a 1930 Ridge Ave., Evanston 2050 First Street, Highland Park — 
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“10 POINT’ 
FAN SERVICE 


for $475 each 
Your Fans Are 


@ COMPLETELY DISMANTLED 
@ CLEANED AND REPAIRED 
@ OILED AND REBUILT 

@ STORED IN CELLOPHANE 


@ FREE PICK UP AND 
DELIVERY 


@ ALL FANS FULLY INSURED 


DURING WINTER MONTHS our 
trained men recondition all types 
of electric fans in our fan service 
station using scientific testing 
equipment. 


Only our volume business allows 
the low price of $4.75 per fan up 
to 16”. Larger fans $7.50. No 
major repairs without authoriza- 
tion. 


You can have long-lasting smooth 
running fans all summer and SAVE 
money besides with our 10 point 


plan. Our work is GUARANTEED 
_ for one year. 


Call us today for further details. Let us 
quote the price on ALL your fans. 
Sg e 
Authorized Factory Sales and Service 
) 

Distributor to the Commercial and 
industrial Trade for Electric Fans and 
Air Conditioning Units. 
® 


_ ff it circulates air we sell and service it. 


Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 


COMMERCE 


© Automobile Output Soars — 
Production of cars, trucks and buses 
was held to about 5,554,000 units 
in 1952 because of materials con- 
trols and the effects of the summer 
steel strike, but output in the final 
quarter of the year was the second 
largest fourth quarter on record 
and production schedules were even 
higher for the first quarter of 1953. 

Automobile Facts, published by 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, reports that more ve- 
hicles were in use at the end of 
1952 than ever before in history. 
Registrations were up 21% per cent 
over 1951 to an estimated 53,363,- 
000 vehicles, including 43,894,000 
passenger cars and 9,469,000 trucks 
and buses. 

With no foreseeable end to the 
growing demand for automotive 
vehicles, the industry has under- 
taken more than 40 plant construc- 
tion or conversion projects since 
the start of the war in Korea, and 
a large percentage of them reached 
completion in 1952. 

The existence of the more than 
53,000,000 vehicles has a strong im- 
pact on the economy. Estimated 
gasoline consumption in 1952 was 

0 billion gallons, and expendi- 
tures on the highways, including 
capital outlays, administration and 
interest costs on all roads and 
streets, totaled an estimated $5 bil- 
lion! Last year’s automotive pro- 
duction was 18 per cent under the 
1951 total of 6,765,000 units and 31 
per cent under the 1950 record of 
8,003,056 units. 


© Drive-in Banks Popular — The 
parking problem common in every 
community is causing banks in all 
parts of the country to adopt this 


convenient device already success- 


fully developed by drive-in restau- 
rants and theaters. The Industrial 


National Bank of Detroit recently 
opened that city’s first drive-in bank 
office, and already has awarded con- 
tracts for a larger one in another 
section of the city. The new struc- 
ture will have six windows so ar- 
ranged that the customer may circle 
the entire building to select a teller 
available for immediate service. It 
will have facilities for complete 


banking services, including savings . 


and checking account service, loans, 
safe deposit boxes, and a night 
depositary. 


¢ College Graduates Wanted — 
In the boom year 1929, college 
graduates were fortunate if they 
found a job in the field of their 
choice at a weekly salary of $25 to 
$30. Members of the class of 1953, 
however, can pick their employers, 
and their average monthly salaries, 
according to a survey by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
will be $308 for the holder of a reg- 
ular A.B. and $334 for the possessor 
of a degree in engineering. 

The conference board reports 
that the “mad scramble” for college 
seniors will be even more hectic 
this year than last. A survey cover- 
ing executives of 195 leading com- 
panies brought out some significant 
facts: 

a. Graduating classes will be 
smaller this year than in 1952, and 
the shortage will be especially acute 
in the field of engineering. 

b. Only 25 per cent of the male 
seniors have completed their mili- 


tary duty, and therefore many will — 


not be available for private em- 
ployment. . ; 
c. More companies than ever be- 


fore are seeking to employ the new- 


ly graduated collegians, and their 
1953 quotas generally exceed the 
number employed last year. 


(Continued on page 188) mat a 
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IN EVERY WAY 
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Tourists’ Chorus: 


Europe or Bust! 


LONDON 


RECORD crowd of camera- 
(\ laden American tourists are 
poised for an invasion of 
fEurope this year. Travel men on 
oth sides of the Atlantic say 
mothing short of a full-scale shoot- 
ing war can keep the tidal wave 
tof Europe-bound Yankees from 
exceeding the 350,000 peak tourist » 
wolume arriving in 1929 and again 
in 1952. = 
The big attraction drawing 
more Yanks to the Old World is, 
f course, the Coronation of 
(Queen Elizabeth II on June 2. 
iLondon innkeepers say _ they’ve 
mever seen anything like the flood 
of advance room_ reservations 
that’s deluged them in the past 
few months. Many report they’re 
booked “solid” for weeks ahead of 
the gala occasion. 
But travel men say there’s an 
even more fundamental reason 
why an unprecedented number of 
Americans will traipse through 
1e Tower of London, hop into © 
enetian gondolas and dodge 
on Hse rea ed age this 


Monastery - of Montserrat, 
fers in ) the Barce- 


“One of Europe’s famed “tand- States, 


eee Flandre due to put in 
their first full year of service. 


Europe in °53 can expect in prices, services and “sights”? 


atlantic transportation — and _ lots 
more of it. Facilities are being ex- 
panded rapidly for low-rate air 
coach services that went into ef- 
fect last May, lopping $235 off 
the regular $710 round trip New 
York-London fare. 
Up-to-date figures on the ex- 
pansion-of transatlantic air fleets 
aren't available but airline oper- 
ators say their fleet-building pace 
continues abreast or ahead of re- 
cent years. Latest figures, compiled 
by the Organization for European 
Cooperation, showed regular trans- 


_atlantic airlines in 1951 capable 


of hauling nearly 250,000 people 


annually compared with less than ~ 
200,000 in 1948. 


“Tourist Class” Steamers 
Spurred by a growing demand 
for low-cost “tourist class” 
ship service starting as low as 
$160 to $180, ship operators are 
also increasing their capacities. In 
1951, they could haul over half a 


million people across the Atlantic 
annually, compared with 388,000 


three years earlier. And this sea- 
son it will be greater still, with 
such liners as the S.S. United 
Holland’s Maasdam and 


Siac — & “ie pane wey 


' itinerary. For instance, 
steam- 


-April- -October Shakespeare season | 
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By MITCHELL GORDON 


Here’s what a third of a million Americans who will visit 


Even so, steamship and _ airline 
operators still can’t keep up with 
demand, and lots of Americans 
will have to alter their vacation 
schedules in 1953 in order to get 
passage to Europe—or forego the 
trip entirely. An official of Pan ~ 
American World Airways in Lon- 
don, for example, says some of 
his company’s summer flights are 
already heavily booked. 

This record surge of tourists to 
Europe is cause for prompt action 
by those Americans still trying to 
make up their minds whether to 
join the 1953 crowd and by those 
who've already decided to do so. 
It emphasizes the importance of 
making advance preparations—not‘ — 
just in booking passage, but also 
in making hotel reservations in 
the more crowded points on one’s | 
London — 
during the Coronation period, — 
Stratford-on-Avon during the — 


and Madrid just about anytime. _ 

To Americans remaining at 
home or packing the wife and 7 
kiddies into the family jalopy for 


one thing, the money American a 
tourists sprinkle. among our west: ote 


In Paris, the goal of many thousands of American tourists, hotel accommodations, 
meaning a single room with bath down the hall, will cost about $3.50 a night at a 
eft-bank’’ hotel; a four-hour sightseeing tour — $4 


(Above) Looking up the “main street’’ of the ancient town of Clovelly in Devonshire, 
one of England’s most charming tourist attractions where sightseers hire burros. 


(Below) Looking across,to the African coast from the Rock of Gibraltar, gateway to 
vacations on the famed Riviera Ewing Galloway photos 


ern allies helps reduce Europe’s 
need for U. S. aid and, therefore, 
the U. S. tax burden. 


Americans are big spenders 
when they’re bitten by the travel 
bug, and it’s biting mighty hard 
these days. Last year, for the first 
time in history, Americans spent 
over $1 billion on foreign travel, 
including fares paid to U. S. and 
foreign carriers. Actual spending 
in Europe itself is estimated at 
about $261 million, topping the 
previous record sum spent in 1950 
by some $36 million. Principally 
because of higher price levels, the 
average American tourist spent 
slightly over $700 in Europe last 
year compared with less than $600 
in 1929. Major beneficiaries were 
France, Britain and Italy, in that 
order. 


oe 
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Where Money Goes 


Here, briefly, is how the Amer- 
ican tourist divides his dollar in 
a typical country like Belgium. 
For “necessities” like hotel rooms, 
meals and drinks, 41 cents; for 
souvenirs and other shopping, 20 
cents; for internal travel (taxis, 
trains, etc), 17 cents; and for mis- 
cellaneous items like laundry and 
shaving cream, the remaining 22 
cents. 


Where is the American tourist 
likely to get the best travel bar- 
gains in 1953? Or, if his mind is 
already made up, what can he 
expect to spend in the various 
countries of Western Europe this 
year? -« - 

A good key to both questions 
is the general price level of each — 
country. Spain’s is exceptionally — 
low; in France it is unusually high 
and in Britain about as moderate 
—or representative of the average — 
—as one finds anywhere. A few 
price comparisons for various items 
will bear this out more clearly. — 


For example, hotel accommoda- 
tions in Paris—say, a single room > 
with bath down the hall — cost 
about $3.50 a night at a left-bank — 
hotel like the Royal on the Bou- 
levard Raspail. Similar accommo- 
dation in Madrid—say, at the 
Avenida on the “Gran Via” in the | 
heart of town —is only $1 a night. 
while $3.50 will get you the best 
single room, with bath, at the 
Ritz or Palace, top notch Madrid 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Stop Those keuds! 


GARDNER and HARRIETT BRUCE MOORE a 


By BURLEIGH B. 


on internal feuding between 


ee top management cut down 


men or departments within a 


«company? 

In our work as management con- 
ssultants, we have been impressed 
lby the waste of time and energy, 
ithe inefficiencies and buck-passing 
‘which accompany such conflicts. 
"Yet many of these conflicts can be 
-avoided, to the decided benefit of 
the company, if top management 
‘would make some effort to under- 
_stand the real source of trouble. 

_ These squabbles do not spring 
from the obvious or apparent causes 
\_ for example, that Joe Smith in 
sales wants to print several million 
‘mailing pieces, while Sam Brown 
Gs 
pr. Gardner and Mrs. Moore are, re- 
| spectively, executive director and director 
sf psychological research of Social Re- 
search, Inc., a leading Chicago manage- 
nt consulting firm. ; 


. | hs 


in the controller’s office thinks mail- 
ing pieces are a waste of money. 
Here, the important source of con- 
flict is so hidden that if manage- 
ment were to resolve the difficulty 
by suggesting a compromise — that 


_the money ought to be spent on 


magazine advertising — Joe Smith 
may still object that the ads are too 
impersonal, while Sam Brown 
would still how] that advertising 
costs are too high. 


How Squabbles Start 


In the meantime, Robert Jones, 
the chief engineer, says that as far 
as he is concerned, direct mail 
pieces or magazine advertising is 
premature. He must do some fur- 
ther testing of the product to make 
absolutely certain it stands up un- 
der usage, and he thinks that what- 


ever money is available, might be 


out to the company’s benefit. Once 
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Does your ad manager bicker 


with your treasurer? 


Here two management con- 


sultants explain how youjean’... 


spent for further developmental 
work and testing equipment in the 
engineering lab. So the squabble 
develops. Sometimes, it is ironed 


the decision is made, everyone closes _ 
ranks in a cooperative effort to fur- 
ther the joint effort. Sometimes the — 
squabble rankles; it appears again 
in various other forms, and in time 
splits the company into warring 
factions. What causes such thing: 
to occur? te 
Part of the conflict is due to the © - 
different kinds of company execu- 
tives. The manufacturing execu- 
tive, for example, is concerned with 
machines and materials; with sched- = 
uling and flow of work, with keep- 
ing costs down and production up. 
In contrast, the sales executive is 
concerned with sales strategy which 
is basically a process of influencing — 
(Continued on page 151) a 
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Passengers board a 
New York Central ‘’Beeliner’’ 


for speedy diesel ride to suburbs 


RANSPORTATION _histori- 
ans of 500 years hence may 
well describe one facet of the 
immediate post-World War II pe- 
riod as ‘““The Battle Between the 
Commuter and the Railroads Over 


- Suburban Service.’”’ The commuter 


believes he is justified in asking 
for improved equipment and serv- 
ice, especially when asked to pay 
higher fares. The railroads say de- 
clining traffic lost to the automo- 
bile and to newly built suburban 
shopping areas does not warrant 
high investments in new equip- 
ment and increased service. They 
add that they are justified in ask- 
ing for higher fares because of 
higher operating costs and because 


The 
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Commuters’ 


New diesel car may solve the old 


By R. W. BARROW 


of losses being incurred on present 
suburban service. 

The problem is a complex one, 
and has caused more than one 
railroad president to ponder long 
and hard in an effort to solve it. 


‘Self-Propelled Car 


But the railroad president has 
not been the only one perplexed 
by the problem, Among others, the 
railroad equipment manufacturer 
has been doing some thinking, 
with the result that he has come 
up with what some believe to be 
the best solution to the suburban 
service problem — the diesel self- 
propelled car. 

According to various railroad of- 


Triple-car, self-propelled unit operated in “off-peak’’ commuter service by Chicago and North Western System 


ficials, transportation experts, state 
and federal transportation agen- 
cies, and commuters who have rid- 
den in the cars, the Budd Corn- 
pany’s rail diesel car (R.D.C.) is 
the answer to the commuter’s de- 
sire for modern, clean and com- 
fortable equipment and improved 
service, and to the railroads’ needs 
for equipment designed to meet 
varying traffic loads, and which op- 
erates with a minimum of labor 
and maintenance costs. 

The R.D.C. is a standard rail- 
road car, of stainless steel construc- 
tion, air conditioned, seating 89 
persons. It is powered by two die- 
sel engines with a combined poten- 
tial of 550 horsepower which per- 
mits an exceptionally high rate of 
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Dream Car? 


‘suburban dilemma’? 


acceleration, and under normal 
conditions, a high cruising speed. 
Controls are provided in both ends 
and the cars may be operated sin- 
gly or in multiple up to the length 
of the normal train. With slight 
adaptation, the cars can be used 
as coaches in a conventional pow- 
r-drawn train. 

The National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, which has done consider- 
able research on the railroad pas- 
senger problem, says the self-pro- 
pelled umit at its present stage of 
development offers much hope as 
a solution to the passenger traffic 
problems of the railroads. 

eel ey? (the RDG. unit) 


are capable of high speeds (up to 


80 miles per hour) and operate 
satisfactorily on normal grades. 
Ability to accelerate and decelerate 
faster than ordinary trains makes 
them especially attractive in local 
service involving many stops... . 
From the standpoint of fuel and 
“maintenance costs they are very 
economical compared with conven- 
‘tional trains — even those powered 
with diesel locomotives. Finally 
‘they look like nothing but high- 


class streamlined passenger equip- 
ment.” 

| A factor diminishing carrier in- 
r terest in the self-propelled unit, 
‘the N.A.R.U.C. says, are state full- 
“crew laws or labor agreements pro- 
| hibiting operation with reduced 
crews. ” phe self-propelled unit, the 
E ck ae 


Gliding smoothly down the Pacific Coast is Santa Fe’s rail diesel car 
which makes two round trips daily between San Diego and Los Angeles 


association says, “reportedly can be 
operated efficiently and safely with 
two men.” 

The most thorough study made 
of the self-propelled unit is that re- 
cently prepared by Stanley Berge, 


_professor of transportation, North- 


western University. The study is 


based on actual use of the car by - 


ten United States railroads, and 


‘those in ten European countries, 


plus Cuba, Australia and Arabia. 


“Revolutionary I m provement” 

According to Professor Berge, 
the nation’s passenger railroads can 
achieve a “revolutionary improve- 
ment” by replacing diesel or steam 
locomotives with self-propelled die- 
sel cars on those runs where the 
amount of available traffic does 
not justify the expense of operat- 
ing passenger trains with conven- 
tional power. - 

The growth and decentralization 
of population has created new de- 
mands for suburban and _ short- 


“demand for the long-distance loco- 


tralization, both regional and sub- 


haul interurban transportation, 
Professor Berge states, which calls 
for a reappraisal of railroad pas- 
senger service, both in suburban 
areas and between important pop- 
ulation centers. 

“Just as centralization of popu- 
lation in the great cities created 


motive-propelled train, so decen- 


urban, is now creating demand for 
the self- propelled multiple - unit 
train,’ he adds. 

According to Professor Berge, 
many main line railroads using 


i 
She 


es 
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ee. 
self-propelled diesel cars have been — Be 
able to (1) increase service be- 
tween maj or and intermediate. 
sized cities, (2) operate more fre- 2 


quent trains, (3) operate shorter — 
trains, and (4) offer more depend- 
able service. 

Some railroads using such cars — 
and trains have been able to in- 


- crease both speed and frequency of ~ 


service, at the same time reducing _ 
: (Continued on page 147) 


The series of articles beginning 
on these pages has been adapted 
from a similar series appearing 
in the Winter, 1953 issue of 
Progress Thru Research, pub- 
lished by General Mills, Inc. 
The authors, each of whom is 
in some way connected with 
work done at General Mills Re- 
search Laboratories, explain in 
arresting detail the importance 
of tdeas to modern industry. 
Although their viewpoints are 
those of research scientists asso- 
ciated with a very large com- 
pany, their comments and ob- 
servations are of no less signifi- 
cance to firms of all sizes which, 
in a period of tightening com- 
petition, are seeking ways to 
turn ideas into profitable “physi- 


eal things.” The Editors. 


“new industry or change a whole way of living. They can 


eas are the 
ry. Ideas born 
he world in 
many ways. ‘They can lead to the solutio an age-old 
problem in basic research. ‘They can be the beginnings of a 


unravel little, technical mysteries or unlock a big door to 
atomic development. 


In short, ideas are both the intangible assets and the 
everyday tools in today’s industrial research. 


As Charles F. Kettering puts it, “A research laboratory 
is not simply a building that contains apparatus for con- 
ducting experiments. I contend that it isa state of mind. 
Research is an organized method for keeping you. reason- 
ably dissatisfied with what you have.” F 


In a research laboratory you find many skilled men at- 
tempting to solve many problems. They have the combina- 
tion of experience and imagination which is productive of 
new ideas. Often the solution to one problem gives clues 
to possible solutions of many other problems. It is some- 
times a little like working a crossword puzzle. F illing in. 
one word helps complete three or four others. Here is the 
story of how one famous research laboratory converts 
“ideas” into modern scientific progress. 
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IDEAS: 


Management and the 
scientist 


Almost any industry operates at 
'a profit only because the research 
man discovers a useful, repeatable 
experiment and he and his col- 
leagues succeed in translating the 
;ability to repeat this experiment 
from the unique few to the many 
-— that is, 
‘skill to a much loy one. 

This is the vhanait a 
iresearch man by management: 
ithat research shall discover the 
useful, repeatable experiment and 
ithat the power to repeat this ex- 
jperiment shall be translated from 
tthe few to the many. 


fr om a 


id upon the 


Management Guidance 


It is obvious that the research 
man must have at hand some 
eouidance, some reference frame- 
work, within which he may oper- 
kate. Without this, his ideas will 
be so varied that, if any consider- 
rable proportion of them are adopt- 
eed, his company will be continu- 
ously entering new fields and there 
be a lack of consolidation of 
many of these fields. This is very 
Birustrating to the research man, 
Hfor nothing is quite so bad for his 
gmorale as the production of “good 
ideas” which come to nothing. 

It is the duty of management, 
therefore, to give the research man 
the reference framework within 

hich he may operate: to define 
he fields in which the company is 
interested and is prepared to ex- 
ploit ideas. Having done this, 
management has a right to expect 
hat the research group, when 
oroperly supported financially, 
physically, psychologically, and 
shilosophically, will continuously 
ubject the existing processes to 
i" provement, and that at least a 
2 of the group will have the 
| 


. 


eculiar intuition to sense the new 
possibilities and needs of tomor- 
pow and will work diligently upon 
Hr rojects directed toward these pos- 
ik ities and needs. 


Everyone within an industry 
2S: as a result of his efforts, do- 


i th 
pate Oe ie capacity to e in- 
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dustry. This may not be immedi- 
ate; it may not even be apparent; 
but ultimately it must exist. This 
is true of all research, as well 

it is true of individuals; but man- 
agement must be aware and on 
guard not to -expect, in certain 
areas, the immediate and the ap- 


parent. If this is forgotten, man- 
agement will have confused re- 
search with magic and such a 


mistake will not lead to profit, but 
to such great loss as to amount to 


Confidence Essential 


Finally, there must be a mutual 
confidence between management 
and research. Each must have con- 
fidence in, and respect for the 
other. Otherwise, little progress 
can be made. 

I have mentioned some of the 
things which management must 
do, but the research man has a 
duty, too. He must be alert to new 
ideas, must keep an open and in- 
quisitive mind, must keep abreast 
of new developments taking place 
in his science. He is a thinker on 
a high level, as well as a doer. He 
therefore is expected to plan and 
execute his work and to exercise 
judgment, to direct the work of 
others, to speak and write well 
about his accomplishments and 
plans, and to defend his points of 
view in an objective way. He must 
remember that his thoughts and 


General Mills’ Dr. Lee Irvin Smith 


(right) 
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his decisions may, and should, 
greatly influence company policies 
and that he, therefore, really takes 
part in the determination of poli- 
cies. 

He must bring to his organiza- 
tion loyalty, enthusiasm, and a 
spirit of cooperativeness. He must 
have faith in the organization and 
its purposes, feeling that these are 
dignified and that they are di- 
rected toward the betterment of 
humanity in some way and not 
merely toward the making of a 
profit. He must also keep faith 
with his organization, must main- 
tain a high code of ethics and 
must try in every way to make his 
efforts even better. 

Dr. Lee Irvin Smith 
Chief of the division of organic 
chemistry, University of Minne- 


sota, and a consultant to Gen- 
eral Mills Research Laboratories 


IDEAS: 


Where are they found? 


All research workers have ideas. 
It is as impossible to do research 
work without ideas as it is impos- 
sible to unlock doors without keys. 

When talking about research 
ideas, it is easy to consider only 
those which lead to great new 
products or industries —the ideas 
which will cure or prevent disease 


graphically makes scientific point for 


colleague, Dr. Malcolm M. Renfrew, another author in this series of articles 
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or produce a polymer as important 
as nylon. 

It’s a mistake to think only in 
these dramatic terms, however. In 
most cases, the spectacular devel- 
opments represent the sum of 
many smaller but equally impor- 
tant ideas which individual chem- 
ists developed and published dur- 
ing the course of their everyday 
work. 

For example, before nylon could 
be developed, it was necessary that 
the structure of acids be known. 
It was also necessary that the need 
for polymers be recognized. Not 
too many years ago the production 
of amorphous gum or solid not 
readily crystallized was a major 
disappointment and the product 
ended up in the laboratory waste 
jar. But all these developments 
contributed to the revolutionary 
new product called nylon. 

So ideas are important — small 
ideas as well as big ideas. How are 
ideas that develop in the normal 
course of research work dealt with 
so that they are not lost? How are 
they evaluated? Where do the 
ideas come from? 


Research “By-Products” 


First, let’s understand that many 
ideas are treated routinely as part 
of the day’s work. The chemist 
says to himself, “Perhaps this oxi- 
dation would work better with 
hydrogen peroxide rather than 
with potassium permanganate. 
These are the thoughts which oc- 
cur during the reduction of broad- 
er concepts to actual practice. 

Often, however, ideas aren’t 
connected with the task at hand. 
You might call such an idea an 
attractive by-product of the as- 
signed research project. If this sort 
of idea is related to the project 
but not connected with the im- 
mediate attack, the research work- 
er probably will write it down for 
future consideration. It’s likely 
that he'll attempt to squeeze it in 
for trial as soon as possible. 

_ There is a third class of ideas. 
_ These are totally unrelated to the 
individual scientist’s official work 
and perhaps even outside the 
scope of his organization’s immedi- 
ate interests. These ideas are more 
_ difficult to handle although not 
less likely to bear fruit. They are 
written down in a notebook, where 
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they could die a lingering death 
unless a valiant effort is made to 
promote them. 

At this point you are entitled to 
speculate on how a chemist man- 
ages to keep his work in order and 
maintain a record of his activities. 
The intermixing of work and 
ideas hints of disorganization, if 
not complete chaos. 

The key to the problem is the 
research notebook. In this journal 
is kept each individual’s record of 
experiments and new ideas. It is a 
diary of failures as well as suc- 
cesses, and behind the factual lan- 
guage lies the story of many hopes, 
frustrations, accomplishments, dis- 
appointments and dreams. 


Daily Note Book 


Let me explain how I keep my 
notebook. I start each page by re- 
cording the date. During the day 
I make a complete record of each 
manipulation, observation, result 
and conclusion. If I have a new 
idea, I treat it as an individual 
experiment, outlining my _ think- 
ing on it as completely as pos- 
sible. I also sign and date each 
completed entry and page. 

To insure acceptance of my 


Every step in daily laboratory 
work should be recorded in the 
lab notebook for future use 


ae 
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book as legal evidence and to pre- 
vent the possibility of a dispute 
over falsifying dates or adding 
data at a later date, I have each 
day’s entries read by another man 
not working en my project, whose 
scientific background is such that 
he can grasp and understand the 
significance of what I have writ- 
ten. I then have him enter “read 
and understood,” plus the date 
and his signature at the end of the 
last sentence for the day’s work. 
This process builds up permanent 
evidence which is acceptable in 
court and can be invaluable in 
patent litigation. 

Besides being legally valuable, a 
notebook is a useful reference in 
many other ways. I refer back to 
mine at various times for infor- 
mation concerning previous work. 
Other workers in our laboratories 
may check my notebooks in the 
future to see what I have done in 
a particular project just as I scan 
theirs to avoid duplication of 
effort. 


Research organizations guard 
their notebooks carefully. When I 
have used up all the pages in a 
notebook, its contents are indexed 
for quick reference and the whole 
book is stored in a safe, fireproof 
vault. The fire instructions in our 
building even carry this notation: 
“In case of fire, remove your note- 
book as you leave the building.” 


Dr. Joseph W. Opie 
Research chemist, General Mills 
Research Laboratories 


IDEAS: 


How do you exploit them? 


There are few things as valu- 
able as a good, new idea—and 
few things so difficult to evaluate. 


The problem of dealing with new < 


ideas in industrial research is com- 
plicated by the sense of urgency. 


At General Mills Research Lab- 


oratories our major research ef- — 
forts are aimed at definite goals. 
Special projects are set up to focus — 
attention on the main objectives, 


which must be reached as rapidly 


and efficiently as possible. This — 
type of research calls for a sus- 
tained attack. It doesn’t permit — 

_ (Continued on page 181 a a 
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/isitor’s first impression of 
capan is the incredibly 
nrowded streets jammed with 
thousands of messengers bear- 
mg communications by hand 
: Ewing Galloway 


longtime American resident of Japan reports on 


ther Japan Now? 


By HOWARD F. VAN ZANDT 


ost-peace treaty progress made by our Asian ally 


Howard F. Van Zandt, the author of a series of articles entitled 
“Report To Industry On Japan” which appeared in COMMERCE 
MaGazZINE in the summer of 1951, is a Chicago businessman who has 
lived in Japan for 10 years, five of those years between World War I 
and World War II and five years during the Occupation period. He 
speaks and writes Japanese fluently, and has a host of close, personal 
friends among top leaders of Japanese business and government. 
The following article is in the nature of a firsthand report on post 
Peace Treaty Japan and was prepared following a brief re-visit to 


URING a two months’ visit 
to Japan in November and 
December 1952, I had an op- 


*® Krai their reactions with 
yhat I had seen during two long 
eriods of residence there, the first 
‘om 1918 to 1923 and the second 
rom 1946 to 1951. The most ob- 


ious impression is that the Japa- 


that nation last year. The Editors. 


i: are wholeheartedly friendly — 
et see United States. Ee sec- 


x 


ond is that the Japanese, due to 
their remarkable industriousness, 


are finding solutions for their eco- 
nomic problems despite overpopu- 


~ lation and a paucity of natural re- 


sources. 
Once in a while, a dispatch from 
an American correspondent in 


Japan carries overtones of a critical 


nature. These are natural, because 


many of the Occupation-enforced 


reforms are now being reviewed 


" 


with a critical eye, and some are 
being repealed. A few Americans 
naturally resent the failure of the 
Japanese to retain all of the reforms 
imposed upon them. Actually, ex-_ 
cept for those that simply won't 


bate dake ces sepa 


work, few reforms are being re- 


pealed. . 
The Japanese are for the most 


part highly grateful for the ee S 
ance given them during the Occu- 


Rglge tity) helped point japan in 


the right direction. However, se- — 
rious problems still remain, which _ 
the Japanese government is having | 


to face. The first is re-armament. 
Americans are often puzzled at the | 
reluctance of the Japanese to re- 


arm when it is so evident that os 


Japan, as the principal industrial _ 


nation in Asia, is the prime objec- 2 
tive of the Communists. A Japanese 


a 
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friend I have known for 30 years 
offered this explanation: 

“You will recall that in 1923 I 
was conscripted into the Imperial 
Navy. You will remember seeing 
the bruises on my face and back 
when I returned home on furlough. 
You winced when you heard me 
describe the brutal treatment given 
to conscripts. Thanks to General 
MacArthur, the military who op- 
pressed us for so many years are 
now impotent. My sons are now of 
military age, and I don’t want re- 
armament. Do you think I want 
them picked on, slapped and beaten 
as I was during my period of con- 
scription? Do you think I want 
Japan again to suffer from the am- 
bitions of some Lieutenant or Cap- 
tain who would lead assassins 
against our Cabinet and Diet, as 
before the war? If you were in my 
place, would you want to re-arm?” 


Re-Armament Problem 


Many Japanese disagreed with 
my friend. They point out that 
the nucleus of a new army, the 
National Police Reserve organized 
immediately after the outbreak of 
war in Korea, has been trained in 
traditions which were not brutal 
and which recognized the authority 


of the Diet and the Cabinet. These 
men believe that Japan could 
safely re-arm because its new mili- 
tary would fully respect the rights 
of the individual and would be 
subservient to the elected govern- 
ment, 


Opinions Differ 


On the issue of re-armament, as 
on all others, I found outspoken 
divergence of opinion. The Japa- 
nese have a proverb: “Ju nin, ju 
iro,” which means “10 men, 10 
ideas.” When I hear Americans say 
that the Japanese feel this way or 
that way, I still have my doubts, be- 
cause from long observation I 
know that the Japanese have as 
wide differences of opinion among 
themselves as we have in the United 
States. 

After re-armament, the next ma- 
jor problem in Japan is to take 
steps to expand the country’s in- 
dustry. One important measure 
now under study is the maxi- 
mum development of hydro-electric 
power projects. It is felt that if the 
Japanese can run their railway sys- 
tem with hydro-electric energy and 
provide an abundance of electricity 
to power their industry, the need 
for coal and oil will be reduced. 


Japanese silk goods shops, like this one in Yokohama, push 
sales to cut local use of dollar-consuming cotton and wool 


Ewing Galloway 
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Actually, since Japan has the 
heaviest rainfall of any nation in 
the world, the opportunities for 
hydro-electric power development 
are tremendous. 

Up to this time, Japanese electric 
power has been unreliable and in- 
adequate. Many of the power 
plants operate on water that comes 
down chutes from the mountain 
streams. This source is satisfactory 
as long as there is plenty of rain 
in the mountains. During dry spells, 
however, the streams dry up and 
the plants shut down. One of the 
objectives of the Japanese is to 
build dams, thereby assuring a 
steady flow of water during all sea- 
sons of the year. A visitor to Japan 
who comes as a tourist and stays in 
foreign style hotels usually is not 
personally inconvenienced by the 
shortage, for the Japanese go out 
of their way to keep foreign hotels 
supplied with power. People in 
business, however, are handicapped 
for most factories have suffered 
heavy financial losses due to fre- 
quent power interruptions. 


Labor Troubles 


Building dams and expanding 
other facilities will not solve the 
power problem completely. Aggra- 
vating the difficulty is perennial 
labor agitation. Many interruptions 
are the result of labor union pres- 
sure, because Japanese power work- 
ers feel that by having frequent 
strikes of two to 24 hours duration, 
the annoyance to the public will 
reach a maximum, and the loss to 
Japanese industry will be so great 
that their wages will have to be 
raised. 

These tactics seemed to have mis- 
fired, however, because there is 
now a movement afoot in the Diet 
to restrict workers in public utili- 
ties so that they cannot strike. I 
can well understand the feelings of 
the Japanese on this point. One 
night I was in a native hotel in the 
public bath, along with eight or 
10 Japanese men. Suddenly, the 
lights in the hotel went off. For 30 
minutes I alternated between the 
community tub, which was large 
enough to accommodate all of us, 
and the wet tile floor. As is the case 
with all public baths in Japan, the 
room was unheated. The bath 
water was 113°, and I could only 
stand to remain in it for three or 

(Continued on page 169) 
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R. and Mrs. Joe Smith went 
to sleep at 10 p.m., hap- 
pily anticipating the ar- 

ival of their furniture the follow- 

g morning. Smith, a successful 

wusinessman, had paid in full for 

iis exclusive co-operative apart- 
ment on Chicago’s South Side, 

d this was the family’s first 

light in their new corner apart- 

ent on a top floor. 

At precisely 10:15 p.m. Joe 

raped from bed and hurried into 

1e living room, his wife close be- 
lind. “What business,” he won- 
cered out loud, “has a railroad 

‘ain going through here?” Eyes 

Jeavy with sleep, Joe and his wife 

ared out the window of their 

most -furnitureless apartment. 
hey saw an L-shaped, tall hotel, 
it no sign of railroad tracks. Yet, 
rack in bed, the Smiths periodi- 

a lly heard the roar of a railroad 

ain pounding through their liv- 

ig room. pe 

‘Later, with the help of sound 


engineers, the Smiths learned why 
there was such an unnerving re- 
semblance between their new 
home and Grand Central Station. 
Several hundred yards behind the 
apartment were railroad— tracks. 
The noise from passing trains sent 
out sound waves that bounced off 
the L-shaped hotel, and squarely 
in the Smiths’ livingroom. 


Value of Planning 


Daniel B. Callaway, supervisor— 


of acoustics at Chicago’s Armour 
Research Foundation, sums up the 
Smiths’ plight this way: “No 
amount of hindsight can take the 
place of foresight in the planning 
of a building.” For the Smiths 
there was no practical solution to 
the lack of foresight. 

Seal the windows and install an 
air-conditioning system for venti- 
lation? That might help a little. 
Heavy draperies and rugs —a dec- 
orating scheme which the Smiths 
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If you want peace and quiet in that new 
home, it’s wise to have your “sound prob- 


lems” checked in advance, because 


VOISE PLAYS EVIL TRICKS! 


By JOSEPH W. KUTCHIN 


disliked — and a complete coating 
of sound-absorbing materials 
throughout the apartment also 
would cut down the noise enough 
to make the apartment tenable. 
Without these alterations, conver- 
sation in the living room was im- 
possible—at train time, anyway! 
Callaway, whose job is to supply 
homeowners with peace and quiet, 
points out that these two com- 
modities are not necessarily in- 
cluded in the down payment on 
your home or a month’s rent for 
your apartment. The steepness of 
the price, he says, is no indication 
of whether you have really bought 
yourself a share of quiet. 
Callaway recalls how he and Dr. 
Howard C. Hardy, assistant chair- 
man of the physics department at 
Armour, were called in to help 
solve a double sound problem in 
an exclusive apartment on Chi- 
cago’s Gold Coast. In this build- 
ing, a person in one apartment 
(Continued on page 163) 
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{New Look Av Por FOUR 


e e e t} 
Here is a significant blueprint of the new administration’s plans 
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: 


for stimulating private American investment nr foreign economies 


HEN John Foster Dulles. 
was being questioned prior 


to his confirmation as Secre- 
tary of State, a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations commit- 
tee asked him what he thought of 
the Point IV program’ for aid to 
underdeveloped areas. 
In reply Dulles said he believed 
that under the proper kind of di- 
_rection and control there was “a 
great future” for the concept. To 
illustrate what he meant, he re- 
called an agricultural program for 
Mexico which had been under- 
taken by the Rockefeller Founda- 
-tion when he was its chairman. 


Dulles Cites Case 


Drought and rust were limiting 
the principal crops of corn and 
wheat. The Foundation got agron- 
omists to develop new resistant 
strains of seed, tried them out ex- 
perimentally, and found they 


worked. Then the seed was de- 


veloped in commercial quantities. 
In another five or six years the 


s re _ project will have so changed Mexi- 
aed ie ) 


can agriculture as to give the coun- 
try a much greater permanent out- 
put of these crops. _ 
_ “That was an operation which 
cost about $250,000 a year,” Dulles 
recalled. “It: has cost a little over 
$1 million up to the present. I 
am inclined to think that if the 
government had undertaken to do 
that, they would have spent $250,- 
000 in buying desks to start with 
and the whole thing would have 


By JACK ROBINS 


run into much more money than 
is required.” 

This illustrates the philosophy 
which the new Eisenhower admin- 
istration brings into the govern- 
ment’s relation to the national 
economy, as it affects foreign af- 
fairs as well as domestic. There is 
no thought of turning back the 
clock, but a firm belief that pri- 
vate enterprise is entitled to do 
more than it has because it can 
operate more efficiently. 

“Our foreign policy,’ said the 
new President in his first State of 
the Union message, “will recog- 
nize the importance of profitable 
and equitable world trade.” List- 
ing several ways for promoting it, 
he included this one: “Doing what- 
ever government properly can do 
to encourage the flow of private 
American investment abroad.” 

Why is it necessary for the U.S. 
to make foreign investments? In 
view of unsettled conditions all 
over the world, why should the 
U.S. business man have any inter- 
est at all in risking capital outside 
the protection of U.S. laws? 

An American banker has taken 
a hard look at these questions and 
comes up with a report that puts~a 
fresh viewpoint, and a_ business 
man’s perspective, into the an- 
swers. He is August Maffry, vice 
president of New York’s Irving 
Trust Company, who has served 


on various investment committees 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and National Associa- 


tion of Man-tacturers as well as 


Re 


Investment in extractive industry 


acted as economic adviser to the 
Export-Import Bank. His report, ~ 
submitted to a branch of the State 
Department, is a blueprint of — 
what to expect from the new ad- 
ministration in the effort to stimu- — 
late private investment abroad. 
The world’s economic patterns 
have of course undergone tre- 
mendous change since the days— 
when individual private investors 
in the U.S. bought foreign securi-_ 
ties only to see many of them de- 
faulted. Since the war there has 
been almost no portfolio invest- 
ment abroad — except for Canada, . 
whose economy is so closely geared 
to the U.S. that it does not need 
consideration as a “problem” for 
this country. : 


Investment Motives 


But U.S. private capital has 
gone abroad since the war. Even 
in the turbulent year of 1946, 
some $400 million was used in 
foreign investments, and in 1951_ 
the figure was $1,700 million. 
Maffry sought first the motive be- 
hind this movement. He found it 
had_ been mainly of two types: 


(mostly oil), and corporate invest- 
ment in manufacturing industry. 

The motivation behind invest- 
ments in foreign extractive indus-. 
try, he reported, “has been the 
need for additional sources of raw 
materials, particularly oil, outside 
the United States, and the a 


(Continued on ‘page 1 
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4 fess is no finer car than the distinctive new PACKARD Patrician. 


@ You can see its superiority reflected in every line of its advanced, 
contour-styled exterior .. . in the incomparable luxury of its 
magnificent interior. 


@ You can feel its inherent greatness in the Patrician’s incredibly 

smooth “custom”’ ride... in the effortless ease of power steering 
. in greater power reserves than you will ever use 

... and in the magic sureness of Packard Power Brakes, 

proved in a full year of actual use. 


@ Yes, true greatness is expressed in many ways in the new 
PACKARD Patrician. America’s new choice in fine cars, 
it is dedicated to those who demand the very best. 


NoW...ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


i ce The Exciting New Packard CLIPPER For Big-Car Value At Medium-Car Cost 
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CHICAGO 


.. at work im (95? 


HICAGO’s industrial community, which in recent 

years has been in the habit of breaking one record 
after another in its shops and factories, failed to maintain 
that impressive pattern of expansion in 1952. But the 
absence of a host of brand new records was anything but 
an occasion for pessimism. Chicago’s industry, already 
straining to accommodate tremendous military and civilian 
demands, had rolled up so many new production records 
in the previous year that just staying abreast of this re- 
markable level of total output was a major accomplishment 


Thus, the outstanding feature of 1952 was that the city’s 
industrial community managed to maintain the astonish- — 
ing pace of the previous year, when the Korea-inspired 
military buildup gave the area its greatest “peacetime” in- 
dustrial expansion in history. In a word, 1952 saw Chi- — e 
cago industry riding high on a plateau of record produc: 4 
tion, employment and prosperity. 


True, the year was not uniformly prosperous for all 
lines of industry, but the singular diversity of Chicago | 
business was again reflected in the fact that while some aa 
industrial fields experienced minor set-backs, these were _ 
uniformly offset by advances elsewhere which brought the , 


Sonat economy into strikingly close balance with — ng 


the previous year. Estimates compiled by 
the Industrial Department of the Chicago 
_ Association of Commerce and Industry place 


the value of manufactured products turned 
out in the Chicago metropolitan area last 
year at approximately $16.1 billion — just 
exactly the overall level of 1951! 


Again as in the previous year, it was the 
city’s heavy goods industries, benefiting 
from both military and industrial demand, 
_ which enjoyed the greatest prosperity. Ma- 
_chinery producers in the Chicago area 
turned out about $3.5 billion dollars worth 
of goods, an increase of about $300 million 
over 1951. Meanwhile, the output of fabri- 
cated metals increased during the year by 
about $60 million, transportation equip- 
ment by about $80 million and petroleum 
and coal products by about $20 million. 


Most other major lines of industry either 
_ held their own during 1952 or, in terms of 
value of output, tended slightly downward. 
_Among the estimated declines were: food 


_ production, off $60 million: primary metals, 
off $160 million, primarily-as a result of the 
nationwide steel strike; apparel, off $100 
million and’ chemicals, off $50 million. 


-ment in the area at the year end came within ~ 
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(Left Unloading ore and limestone at Gary 
works of U. S. Steel. (Below) Building 
electric ranges at Hotpoint Company. 


For Chicago manufacturers the two out- 
standing features of the year were doubtless 
the 53-day steel strike, which slowly shrank 
production in the area’s thousands of steel- 
consuming industries during the summer 
months, and the increasing scarcity of almost 
all types of industrial workers, from unskilled 
to the most highly trained. The crippling 
steel strike also had its reverberations in 
Chicago’s big retail business, for, with some 
80,000 area workers idle for nearly two 
months, consumer purchasing power skidded 
and retail sales during the strike period 
dropped sharply. Only a record-breaking 
Christmas-season volume pulled Chicago re- 
tailers from what appeared to-be shaping up . 
as a relatively serious yearlong sales setback. _ 


Throughout 1952, Chicago’s labor market — 1 
became increasingly tight as more and more 
workers were drawn into military preduc- 
tion plants,-and by year’s end even heavy 
advertising appropriations for “Want Ads” 
failed to give many plants the additional em- 
ployes they needed to accommodate a fourth © 
quarter upsurge in demand experienced by 
appliance, electronics, and many other con- 
sumer goods manufacturers. Total employ- - 
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(Below) Meat cutting in Chicago’s huge 
packing industry. (Right) Oil refin- 
ing operations on city’s outskirts 


a shade of the record levels of 1947. The ing the year, but many of the record-high — 


acute labor shortage was reflected in the fact plant expansions announced during the pre- 
that of the 46,000 new workers added to the ~-vious year were actually carried out in 1952 
area's labor force last year, three out of five making it one of the biggest plant expansion 
were women! years in Chicago history. 

Construction in the Chicago area, both Thus, Chicago's great industrial commu- — 
residential and industrial, held at an excep- nity, again experiencing many of the stimu- 
tional high level throughout 1952. Though ~ lating business influences of the previous — 
forecasts were that home building would year, will doubtless recall 1952 as the year — 
slacken materially during the year, the area of the “prosperous plateau.” Just how long — 
actually experienced its second largest resi- Chicago and nation will stay on the high” 
dential building year in history. Meanwhile, plateau was.a matter of extensive speculation — 


announced plant investments dropped dur- as the year 1952 went into history. ‘ 4 
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Retailing: 


checked a sales slump,’ 


tomers asked “What's the 
down payment and how long 
can I take to pay?” Time pay- 
ments, charge accounts and ex- 
tended payment plans burgeoned 
in 1952 with the end of Regula- 
tion W and its restraints on credit 
terms. Merchants encouraged time 
payments. With only his con- 
science as a guide, the retailer lib- 
eralized credit terms and watched 
sales of big ticket durable goods 
shoot upward. 
With greater use of instalment 


ee year more and more cus- 


Nt 
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Santa 


credit than at any time since the 
thirties, nationwide retail sales 
spurted four per cent in 1952 to a 
new peak of $164 billion, accord- 
ing to estimates of the Department 
of Commerce. Some of the gain 
was accounted for by an overall 
increase of two per cent in retail 
prices, though many items like ap- 
parel and homefurnishings drifted 
to lower prices than in 1951. 


Major Credit Expansion 


The time payment buying spree 

. began after Regulation W’s de- 
mise on May 7. Auto dealers be- 
gan to advertise “Set your own 
terms.” New cars were offered last 
year with as little as one-fourth 
down and 30 months to pay, al- 
though most auto dealers still re- 
quired a more prudent one-third 
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October and seven per cent in No- 


~months of 1951. 


credit granted in 1952 was equal 
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down and 24 months to pay out 
the balance. 

All kinds of retail stores got on 
the easy credit bandwagon — furni- 


ture, household appliance and 


jewelry. Even department stores 
and mail order houses liberalized 
terms. By the end of November 
the Federal Reserve Board esti- 


mates consumer instalment sale 
credit, exclusive of automobile 
credit, rose to $3,876,000,000, a 


$576,000,000 ga in from a year 
earlier! 

Furniture stores were a good ex- 
ample of what happened. Instal- 
ment credit sales increased 15 per 
cent in September, 15 per cent in 
vember, from ate respec tive 


The Department of Commerce. 
estimated that new instalment 
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to approximately 11.7 per cent of — 
total consumer expenditures. Re- 
payment of instalment debt 
amounted to 9.5. per cent of dis- — 
posable income, a bigger eae 
Joe Citizen’s budget, Syanes in many 
A Veit hea 

While total : 
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ticeable in food stores, furniture 
and appliance stores, hardware 
and building supply retail outlets, 
and gasoline filling stations. Auto- 
mobile agencies had a checkered 
year, but the year ended strong for 
auto dealers. 

Total retail sales for the city of 
Chicago last year are estimated by 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry at $4.8 billion, 
holding to the same level as in 
1951. However, in the broader 
Chicago area, the association esti- 
mates 1952 retail trade at $6.6 bil- 
lion, compared with $6.5 billion 
in 1951. The growth of suburban 
shopping centers accounts for part 
of the sales increase on an area 
basis. 


Total national department store 
sales for the year were reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board as 
up one per cent from 1951, but 
the gain came from sales in the 
South, Southwest and West. Sales 
in the East and Midwest were just 
barely even or slightly below 1951 
levels. 


“Unfavorable” W eather 


The weather played havoc with 
sales of Chicago department and 
apparel stores. Unseasonably warm 
temperatures throughout the fall 
and winter season cut sharply into 
purchases of coats, suits and other 
cold weather merchandise. 


An excellent Christmas season 
and steady sales of durable goods 
helped, however, to pull Chicago 
department stores out of a sub- 

' stantial sales loss, and they ended 
the year just 2.2 per cent behind 
a95%- 


Department stores in “the Sev- 
enth Federal District, which in- 
cludes Chicago, had the best 
Christmas on record by a wide 
margin. December department 
store sales in the district were up 
more than nine per cent from a 
year earlier, while prices of goods 
sold by these stores were three per 
cent lower. Prices were notably 
BOR eKE on es and household 


¥ 
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Sristaite to the Tepe aie stores 
shown by the fact that it ac- 

for about 14 per cent of 
volume. ue entire 


Species a aes 
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1935-39. =— 


normally accounts for one dollar 
in five of the year’s receipts. 

Although Christmas business was 
bustling, the customer was in a 
practical, even economical mood. 
There was a definite trend away 
from luxury gifts. As a result, the 
physical volume of sales, in this 
peak holiday rush, was the largest 
ever by a wide margin. 

Appliance sales were very good 
at Christmas time, after a medi- 
ocre fall showing. Appliance in- 
ventories of Seventh District de- 
partment stores were 25 per cent 
lower at year’s end than a year 
earlier. 


Cautious. Buying 


Department stores, and other re- 
tail outlets, bought cautiously, 
close to the belt all year. Many 
were so conservative in their pre- 
Christmas commitments that they 
soon ran out of hot selling items 
in the gift lines. Hurried re-orders 
failed to prevent the loss of sales. 
Two weeks before Christmas, toy 
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stocks of Chicago department stores 
were sadly depleted. 


Total department store stocks in 
the Seventh District were reduced 
more than seasonally in December. 
This heavy movement of goods, — 
combined with the conservative 
buying policies that preceded it, 
left the stores with four per cent 
less goods on hand on January 1, 
1953 than when the new ledgers 
were opened for 1952. 

Meanwhile, the auto dealers, an 
important factor in retail trade, 
had a spotty year. Automobile pro-— 2 

4 
i 


duction was cut back because of 
the steel strike and restrictions on 
usage of the basic metal. Also tired 
old jalopies were retiring to the _ 
scrap heap at a faster rate than — 
previously. With less cars to sell, 
total volume was off. y 
In Chicago, registration of new — 
cars declined to 114,107 in 1952, — 
against 138,556 in 1951. Final’ fig se 


SALES TAX 
IN COOK COUNTY ~* 
: 1952 
January _..$10,676,596 
February -. 8,431,355 
March 8,360,612 
A piile ates . 8,522,704 
ESM ah geese eee a 8,904,830 
Juanes 2222 18,940,090 
july sas 8,707,589 
ATISUSt to seceee 8,048,429 
September _. _ 8,200,827 
October 8,940,332 
November _... 9,495,651 
December. .-2— 9,179,900 
Total _......$106,408,915 


*These figures represent coll 
the state on sales taxes paid the 
ing month on retail purchases. Th 
the tax figure for January, 1952, ref 
the volume of retail trade in De 
1951. nt 
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1950 


ures for the suburbs are not in, 
but they were down in the first 
nine months of the year in Evans- 
ton, Oak Park, Berwyn and Cic- 
ero. 

Credit outstanding on automo- 
biles rose sharply in Chicago and 
the nation as the payment time 
was extended beyond the 18- 
month maximum imposed by Reg- 
ulation W. As of Nov. 30, instal- 
ment sale credit outstanding on 
automobiles soared to $5,034,000,- 
000, an increase of $934,000,000 
from a year earlier. 

Actually, instalment sale credit 
on autos had shrunk to $3,946,- 
: 000,000 as of April 30, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board. 
When the wraps came off credit 
terms in May, the spurt in time 

payments started. The gain in 


* 


va Te year 1952 was marked by 

— ¥ “buck passing” and the whole- 
saler was in the middle, as usual. 
Retailers pursued an _ extremely 
cautious inventory policy through- 
out the year, as did the manufac- 
os turers, and they both wanted the 
~ wholesalers to backstop them. But, 
by and large, the wholesaler was 
Bete with the same conserva- 
_ tism toward inventories. | 


1951 


Wholesale inventories at the end | 


“195 


190 


170 


1952 


auto credit outstanding was well 
over a billion dollars by year end. 

For the customer, 1952 was a 
year of sales in the old-fashioned, 
pre-war sense. Clearance and spe- 
cial sales brought real bargains. 
Retailers found customers very re- 
ceptive to these promotions. 

Employment was high and so 
were wages, but the public still 
was very-savings conscious. Aggre- 
gate personal savings, which meas- 
ures additions to personal assets 
less additions to personal liabili- 
ties (including consumer debt) 
amounted to eight per cent of dis- 
posable income in 1952, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 

This. was just another way of 
saying, the customer was cautious. 
But, so was the retailer. Both had 
a pretty fair year. 


The wholesalers: they. too. 


7 _ were on a sales plateau 


able from the Department of Com- 


merce) totaled $10,189,000,000 for 


the U. S., down $426,000,000 from-~ 


a year earlier. The year end de- 
cline is expected to be even 
sharper because of last minute 
calls on wholesale stocks during 


‘the extra heavy Christmas retail 
business. 


_ Appliance, toy and other gift 
jobbers received harried calls from 
retailers as merchandise shortages 


ings market in Chicago had a dis- : 


its counterpart a year earlier. The — 


. above that of Janu yi 
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developed during the late stages 
of the Christmas season. 

Declining prices prevented 
wholesale trade from showing a 
sales gain in 1952, although the 
physical amount of goods moved 
actually increased. 

The 1200 wholesalers in the 
Chicago area had estimated sales 
of $17,000,000,000 in 1952, accord- 
ing to the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. This is 
even keel with the 1951 sales level. 

In most commodities, the whole- 
sale price break began in August 
or September and edged down- 
ward from then on, The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics wholesale price 
index stood at 110.7 in November, 
compared with 113.6 a year earlier. 
On November 30, prices of the 
following commodities had moved 
downward substantially from the 
year before: farm products; proc- 
essed foods; textile products and 
apparel; hides, skins and leather 
products; chemicals and allied 
products; rubber; lumber and 
wood products; pulp, paper and 
allied products; furniture and 
other household durables. 


Metal Prices Up 


Wholesale prices rose during 
1952 on metals and metal prod- 
ucts, machinery and motive prod- 
ucts, non-metallic minerals, to- — 
bacco manufactures and bottled — 
beverages. A prime factor in these — 
increases was the steel price boost 
following the industry-wide strike. 

The strike also served to clean | 
out stocks of steel warehouses and 
to deplete inventories of metal — 


_ products. 


Despite the downward move- — 
ment of wholesale prices the con- 


_sumer price index for .all com- 


modities was up slightly at the 
end of November from a year 
earlier, although the indices for a 


4 
F 
S 


consumer prices of apparel and — 


homefurnishings both declined. __ 
The January 1953 homefurnish- 3 


tinctly more optimistic tone than. 4 
1952 Winter and Summer furni- 
ture shows in Chicago were marked 
by exceedingly sparing buying. 
The industry called it sample buy- — 
ing. The volume of buying at this © 
year’s opening market was we 1 


> 
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Serving Industry for 20 years 


manufacturers OF EMC ano CYCLOHM rractionat Hu. P. MoTORS 


Pores Tr Boras 


, EM ELECTRIC MOTOR 


CYCLOHM cenerator sets 


MIX ’N WHIP fountain mixers 


During the past 20 years EMC and CYCLOHM fractional 
h. p. motors, dynamotors and generator sets have been used 


in more than 85,000 applications. 


Serving hundreds of leading manufacturers throughout the 
country, Howard Industries has developed a complete line of 


fractional h. p. motors to fit most requirements. 


If you ‘use fractional h. p. motors in any of the following 
types— Universal and Direct Current 1/1000 to 1/2 h. p., 
Shaded Pole 1/2000 to 1/15 h. p., Induction Motors 1/1400 
to 1/4 h. p., Dynamotors, Blowers or Motor Parts Sets — check 


your requirements with Howard foday. 


For a quick reference on EMC and CYCLOHM motors, 
fill out the coupon below and we'll send you one of the 
new Howard Motor Selectors that makes choosing motors 
easy. Send for yours today! 


HOWARD 


: R Csr 

Poa DS TRIES UN Cr WA UN FM 
: DIVISIONS: 

coRP Ce CYCLOHM MOTOR CORP. 


RACINE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
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Howard Industries, Inc. 


CHECK YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
AGAINST THESE APPLICATIONS 


"A Motor Applications 

BUSINESS MACHINES * POWER TOOLS * SEWING 
MACHINES * CAMERAS ¢ PROJECTORS © TAPE 
RECORDERS * FACSIMILE EQUIPMENT © BLOWERS 
HEATERS * FANS © ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT © JET 
AIRCRAFT * RADAR *© MICRO-WAVE TRANSMITTING ; 
EQUIPMENT « AND MANY MORE 


V Generator Set Applications 


TANK TURRETS * HAND CRANK GENERATORS 
BATTERY CHARGERS * CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
MARINE EQUIPMENT ¢ OIL PRODUCING 
EQUIPMENT * AND OTHERS 


Contr 


em 0 eS 
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| Please send me the 
| HOWARD MOTOR SELECTOR (at no cost). 


TITLE 


ee i  - eeeE 


—" 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Conveyors 

Shop cranes 

Crawler cranes 
Rubber tired cranes 
Clam and drag buckets 
Bucket elevators 
Bucket loaders 
Storage bins 
Industrial locomotives 
Car spotters 
Ready-Power units 
Floor markers 
Machinery trailers 


Specialized facilities in our large 
new plant for the repair and re- 
building of heavy machinery. 


TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 1929 
10024 S. Ridgeland Ave. 
Oak Lawn, Ill. 

Chicago Phone: HI-IItop 5-6800 


General Freight 
Transport Co., Inc. 


“LEASING is OUR business” 


Trailers 
Tractors 
Trucks 


Rental by the week, month or year 
Specialized Equipment to fit your needs 


CALL GFT in ‘53 
CAnal 6-0141 
320 N. Racine Ave. 
CHICAGO 7 


_ [Transport Trucking Con. | 


Cartage Contractors 


Pool Car Distributors 
Pool Trailer Distributors 


a Truck Rentals With or Without Drivers 


CALL CAnal 6-0141 


Transportation Services 
Since 1919 


312-20 N. Racine Ave. 


Chicago 


COMMERCE 


| Postal activity approximates 


[ae 
| pace set in 1951 


| with some categories of 


CTIVITY at the Chicago Post 

Office mixed last year, 
income- 
producing operations declining 
sharply and others rising sufficient- 
ly to offset these losses and leave 
the post office with a substantial 
increase in receipts for the year. 
Total postal receipts during the 


Was 


| year amounted to $131.8 million, 


an increase of 8.38 per cent over 


| the previous year’s level of $121.6 
| million. 


The most striking loss of postal 
revenue involved parcel post, and 


* Decrease. 


the decline in activity was a direct 
reflection of new regulations, effec- 
tive January 1, 1952, reducing the 
size and weight of packages that 
can be shipped via the mails. As 
the result of these reductions, in- 
coming parcel post shipments 
dropped by 26 per cent and out- 
going volume declined about three 
per cent. 

The principal offsetting increase 
in business occurred at the post 
office’s international money order 
windows. A breakdown of postal 
statistics follows: 


Per Cent 
peel o52 1951 Gain 
Postale Recelpicn sees srs __$ 131,789,942.23 $ 121,598,203.79 8.38 
Outgoing Mails: 
Letter Mails, pieces. Ue 25 47,348,470 2,542,713,641 18 
Parcel Post, sacks... PastN eer ery 31,231,759 32,152,584 2.86* 
Other Glasses} sacks=-= ae ee ee 9,653,204 9,478,867 1.83 
Incoming Mails: = 
Letters Mails. pieces seem eseere re eee 1,874,577,605 1,857,571,367 91 
Parcels Postjesacks<<ncxtc sigan Mee ae, 5,461,416 7,388,708 26.08* 
Other=Classess; Sacks == Bee ees 1,716,813 1,636,849 4.88 
| Domestic Money Orders Issued: 
ATMOUDL CU =k sees eT Go ekae ear $ 61,174,802.50 $  63,555,493.02 3.74* 
“Wransactions® 2.223 4 ee eee 3,741,280 3,844,016 2.67* 
International Money Orders Issued: 
AOU Esse a Se De $ 1,063,464.73 $ 843,973.04 20.64 
“UxANSACLIONS eee aot ana eee ee og 52,236 44,521 14.77 - 
International Money Orders Paid: : 
ABOUT (5 Speen, oe ey $ 126,532.37 $ 89,211.00 29.50 
Eransactions) 2 ceo et he Seer eee 11,704 8,195 29.98 
United States Savings Bonds: 
Amount: Soldi2223> see So SSS $ 11,479,412.50 $ 11,046,881.25 3.92 
INum ber Sold pepe 2 ee ee 262,827 246,536 6.61 
Postal Savings: 
AMOUNt.On sy Depositas en. sss $ 180,889,704.00 $ 191,050,883.00 5.32* 
Number of Depositors 249,807 262,286 4.76* 
Motor Vehicle Service: 
Miles ST raveled is pusmeae meme bee 10,873,149 74* 


10,954,446 


Business failures decline and 
most are small concerns _ 


TF FACTS and figures are a sound 
- guide, the Chicago area is be- 


coming a steadily more favorable 
place in which to operate a busi-~ 


ness. In fact, figures supplied by 
Dun & Bradstreet, the organization 
that keeps tab among other things 
on the number of firms that go 
out of business, indicate that it is 
getting harder and harder to make 
a failure of a business in Chicago’s 
salutary commercial climate! For 
four years now, the number of ac- 
tual business failures has been de- 


clining in Chicago and, last year, 
firms that failed were again only 
those of relatively small size. 


_ During the year, according to — 
Dun & Bradstreet, exactly 292 Chi- | 


cago firms closed their doors. The 
average liabilities involved were 
about $36,000 which, 


failures and total liabilities of $8,- 


235,000 during the previous year. — 


While the continuingly low level 
of business failures reflected t 


combined, — 
made a total loss figure of $10, — 
540,000. This compared with 311. 


r 
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Victor at Work = Gver 54% Quierer*.. 
cwie schist tie VICTORS SUPER-QUIET CUSTOMS! 
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machines to log flights, to keep over- 
haul records, to compile passenger de ‘ 
and baggage reports — as well as for y y 
general office work. Victor can save : ja Le 
many man-hours for any company Z 
which must coordinate the activities 
of a widespread network of opera- 
tions. 


Chain Stores | 


Walgreen Drug Stores use Victors to | 
add customer checks, to take inven- 
tory, to figure invoices and bank de- | 
posits. The speed and dependability | 
of Victor machines are important to 
any retail chain which must have 
accurate figures, fast, from many 
stores. at 


Finance Companies 


Household Finance Corporation 
uses Victors to compute interest and 
unpaid balance on loans, and_ to 
make up weekly and monthly re- 
ports from branch offices to the 
_ home office. Any company with ex- 
tensive branches benefits from Vic- 
tor’s nationwide sales and _ service 
organization. 


Communications 

_ The Nappanee Telephone Co. uses 
Victor to post toll tickets, to keep | 
control records, to peg count sheets 


oe = 
ide’ 


= bal 


and to make daily cash reports. : 3 ‘ 
_ These jobs are done with a Victor Victos Super-Quiet Customs Add, Subtract, speed, accuracy, and efficiency of office 
Custom right in the switchboard Multiply, Divide, Even Calculate! work by reducing objectionable noise : 
room—and without any objection- Say aes and CP ela area sue | - 
© abi . Tes Ounce Cis. Now Victor has surpassed even its own NEw VICTOR Customs are more than a E 
ped ys ate- 3 z dpe Quie 5 standards of silence in the high-speed mere adding machines— doing such im- = 
: oo Deere ce efficiency by reducing Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. portant calculating jobs as figuring oper- i 
the distraction and annoyance of With the rugged mechanism “floating” in ating and budget ratios, profit and loss : 
unnecessary Noise. an exclusive sound-reducing case, Victor statements and many other problems. @ 
< Customs are faster, easier to operate, Victor Swper-Quiet Customs are avail- 
Industr UY quiet as a whisper. They increase the able in 10-key or full keyboard models. 


Inter national Harvester = Victors There are 42 basic models in the Victor line, for every size and 
in many different operations. For type of business and all kinds of figure-work. Invest in Victor 
on-the-spot figuring during time- today and get work-saving dividends for years to come. 


study surveys, the combined versa- *In scientifically controlled tests, Victor’s new Super- 


aa, mae 7 Quiet Customs were 25 te 85% quieter than other 
q any i: nd y Helga of ee, BN AEEOR leading makes tested... averaging over 54%. 
models are invaluable. 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
Banks The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding Machines 


In Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 


The Lincoln National Bank uses oh 9 aad vite ea eae ee 
“many Victor models—heavy duty, INVEST IN 


i Victor Adding Machine Co. : 
wide-carriage machines in teller | Chicago 18, Ill. Dept. CM-353 
cages fast 10-key machines in the Please send free literature on the complete Victor line including 
loan ‘i d epartment and both 10-key descriptive folder on the Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. 
(10a — ty A 


and full-keyboard desk models 


; Namie tote ie i AS hae RN ek OS he 
throughout the bank. The complete- 


Company Name.< 255) ee ee 
s of the Victor line—there are 34 YEARS OF 


: s Address. Set. Se ee ee ee eee x ona 
basic Victor models — is the solu- QUALITY RECOGNITION Hie a = oF 
pe 7 s ; : . pete 2 Sy We Se ee es Soe tab Se a 
n for any firm with a wide varie- THE WORLD OVER et Teese et ae Co 
fig ri t — 


Kae KA 7 f 


Bgops es tee clears = 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 


400 


Zé STARTING STOPPING, SIGNALING ING and PROT CTING 


300 


78 oe Ge ee 


SYNCHRO- START Controls take over the duty 

of automatically starting and stopping a “standby 

- power plant” in case of an emergency. If your busi- 
ness depends upon the use of power, what would it 


4, 200 


_ cost you for each time this source of power failed? 


NO. OF FAILURES 


It will be worth your time to investigate what it 
_ can do for you. Ask your Architect, Engineering 
_ firm, Engine manufacturer, or dealer, or you may 
. write us for further information and our catalog. 


POL100 


LIABILITIES - MILLIONS 


_ SYNCHRO-START Controls are now in use through- 
. _ out the world and have 20 years of “know how” 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


to build dependable controls to the specification of 


L general prosperity enjoyed by the 
| any Engine Power Application. They are accepted 


Chicago business community last 


by insurance companies as wholly dependable for 
fire protection at airports, hospitals, communica- 
tions, and the nations greatest industrial institutions. 
Billions of dollars worth of investment have relied 
upon their dependability for many years and have 


year, there appeared to be at least 
one other important influence in- 
volved that tended to curtail busi- 
ness failures. This was the fact 
that the longer a business firm is 


in operation, the better its chances — 
of survival become. In fact, based 
on average nationwide experience 
from 1945 through 1950, a new 
firm has about two out of three 
chances of surviving its first year 
of operation, whereas after its first 
full year its chances of surviving 
another year have increased to 
three out of four and after 514 
years its chances of living another — 
year has increased to almost nine 
out of ten. 

Thus, it is apparent that thou- 
sands of new firms which came 
into existence in the booming years — 
immediately after the war are 
gaining the invaluable asset of ex- 
perience. as 


not been disappointed. 


SYNCHRO-START PRODUCTS, INC. 
(ee Aeidosn lie. Engine VERON oe 1 eS, 


8151 NORTH RIDGEWAY AVENUE, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


from EVERYTHING FOR THE OFFICE 


0 RDE R Equipment, Furniture, and Systems « Gifts 


CHICAGO BUSINESS FAILURES _ 


1952 1951 

No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 
Jan. _. 31 $2,980,000 36 $ 816,000 — 
Feby 22 19 617,000 21 468,000. — 
 / Mar. _.. 34 838,000 30 655,000 
EE te NORDER $ Bad Apr. — $11,035,000 37 821,000 
7 FC. May _.... 29 506,000 24 419,000 
He oe PSS) 932,000 20 271,000 
ulyeeee 13 196,000 22 817,000 = 
; 1] Sept. 288,000 22 1,141,000 _ 
ADAMS WEST OF CLARK : opened re Ppt a Oct. .... 19 1,203,000 30 607, 000. aS 


Nov: _. 22 607,000 25 1,034,000 — 
Dec. ... 19° 411,000 24 624,000 4 


Total 292 $10,540,000 311 $8,235,000 235,000 


ALL TELEPHONES FRanklin 2-6760 | “ Note: Dun and Bradstreet denne ‘: 


- failure as follows: “A business failure, as 
defined for this record, occurs when a 

| commercial or industrial enterprise is a 
volved in a court proceeding or a -volun-— 
tary action which is Bs Me one in | 
to creditors.” : 


MICHIGAN 
© DEARBORN SOUTH OF JACKSON 
© MERCHANDISE MART MAIN LOBBY 


Also Mail Order Address, Warehouse, Main 


i Main Office, Jackson at senesos Chicago 6 
Display of Office Furniture and Systems —(Free parking east of building) 
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Employment rises to 


approach record high 


cago area climbed sharply in 

the final weeks of 1952, 
reaching almost to the all-time 
high established in November, 
1947, when the postwar boom was 
at its height. 

In November of last year, total 

employment in the Chicago-Calu- 
met area comprising Cook and 
DuPage counties in Illinois and 
Lake County in Indiana, rose to 
2,395,000, according to estimates 
by the Illinois State Employment 
Service. The peak five years earlier 
was 2,410,000. 
Unemployment dropped virtu- 
ally to the vanishing point, and 
the 45,000 reported jobless was the 
_ lowest since the end of the second 

World War in August, 1945. 


Sees in the Chi- 
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Big Gain in Electronics 


The sharp pickup of production 
in the radio-television industry 
with the lifting of the govern- 
-ment’s. freeze on the building of 
new television broadcasting sta- 
tions was a major factor in creat- 
ing a severe tightness in Chicago’ s 
labor supply. In the closing six 
nonths of the year the radio and 

aig pina Oe: hired 19;- 


ployment to a new peak, and in- 
stead of the post-holiday layoffs 
that had been customary in this 
industry for a number of years, 
producers kept their factories 
working at the top rate on into 
the new year. 

Layoffs in retail trade after the 
Christmas holiday, and seasonal 
layoffs in construction, service and 
some manufacturing industries, did 
little to relieve the general tight- 
ness in the labor market. Many 
women workers who accepted tem- 
porary work in retail establish- 
ments for the pre-holiday busy sea- 
son were not seeking other jobs, 
and most construction workers were 
not interested in taking other em- 
ployment. Thus, at the year’s end 
there was still an acute shortage 
not only in skilled workers and 
persons at the professional and 
managerial levels, but also in 
clerks, the semi-skilled, and the 
unskilled. Employers were adver- 
tising extensively for help in every 
category, and vying with one an- 
other in emphasizing such induce- 
ments as hospitalization insurance, 


pensions, profit sharing, company 


cafeterias, guaranteed overtime 
work, and so on. 

Although some employers still 
were setting age limits at such 


relatively low levels as 50 years for 
skilled shop workers and 35 for 
clerical help, the general rule was 
the abandonment of rigid require- 
ments that might be practical in 
periods of greater labor supply. 
Employers turned increasingly to 
women workers last year. Out of 
46,000 new workers employed in 
the year ended with November, 
last, 28,000, or 60 per cent, were 
women. A total of 870,000 women 
were employed in the Chicago- 
Calumet Area at the end of 1952. 


Wide Range of Jobs — 


The great diversity of industry 
and business in the Chicago area 


was reflected by the employment ~ 
estimates of the Illinois State Em- _ 
ployment Service for November, | 


1952. Manufacturing employment 
totaled 938,600, while non-manu- 
facturing firms provided 1,457,100 
jobs. These figures do not include 
proprietors, self-employed persons, 
domestic servants, and persons in 
military service. 


The largest single source of em- — a 


=o 


ployment was. retail trade, with 


367,300. Service businesses account-_ 
ed for 214,400, transportation 209,- — 


100, primary metals manufacture ‘ 
133,400, electrical machinery 123,- 


5 


600 and non-electrical machinery 
103,100; finance, insurance and 


real estate firms employed 130,100, 
and the construction industry was 
providing 109,600 jobs. Govern- 
ment agencies were near the top 
as employers in the Chicago area, 
with 193,300 persons on their pay- 
rolls as compared with 186,200 a 
year earlier. Much of the increase 
in the government category was in 
school teachers for the lower 
grades where enrollments have 
soared. 

Prospects for a continued high 


level of business activity during at 
least the first half of 1953 and 
possibly well beyond that time in 
view of the huge expenditures of 
the federal government for rear- 
mament, were considered encourag- 
ing, but there was no comfort for 
the employer in the labor market 
outlook. More than 65 million per- 
sons were employed at civilian 
jobs in the United States at the 
end of 1952, and less than one and 
one-half million were reported as 
unemployed. In view of the con- 
tinuous clamor for additional 


CONFIDENTIAL 


INFORMATION WANTED 


ON 


AN INDIVIDUAL, FIRM OR CORPORATION 
CAN BE SENT YOU IN STRICT CONFIDENCE 


BY 


HILL'S REPORTS, 


SINCE 1895 


CONFIDENTIALLY SERVING BUSINESS 
FOR 58 YEARS 


HAROLD L. BREDBERG 
A _ Executive Vice President 
; A Member of 


The Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry 
for over 30 years 


| DEARBORN 2-5500_ 


“ 205 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
a: 


ers in the past year has come from — 
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workers from nearly every line of 
industry and business, it was ob- 
vious that many listed as unem- 
ployed were in that category only 
because they were trying to obtain 
a certain type of work or were de- 
manding wages or salaries not 
readily obtainable. 

The low rate of marriages and 
births in the 1930’s is now being 
reflected in smaller annual addi- 
tions to the supply of workers, 
and a sizable proportion of those 
who might normally be coming 
into the labor market are being 
inducted into military service. Of 
particular concern to employers 
looking to the future is the de- 
cline in the number of those will- 
ing to make the sacrifice necessary 
to obtain skills. For example, en- 
rollments in shorthand, typing and 
bookkeeping courses in Chicago 
high schools dropped sharply in 
the decade from June, 1941, to 
June 1952, despite the big demand 
for persons with training in these 
subjects. In shorthand the drop 
was from 20,269 enrollees to 14,- 
376. In the factories the long ap- 
prenticeships required for certain 
highly skilled trades have been 
passed up by young men who, un- 
der present circumstances, can ob- 
tain higher wages for unskilled or 
semi-skilled work. Meanwhile, en- 
rollments in high schools and the 
total number of young persons 
reaching working age are not ex- — 
pected to show an upturn for sev- 
eral more years when the higher 
birth rate of the 1940’s will begin 
to be effective in the labor market. 


Students Work Part Time 


While young persons have come | 
in for criticism for shortsighted- — 
ness in taking the job that pays 
most at the present, without re- _ 
gard for the effect on their future, 
it is estimated that one-third of — 
the high school students in Chi- 
cago have part-time jobs, and in — 
the aggregate, make a substantial 
contribution to the Chicago area a4 ° 
manpower. + 

A large portion of the. addiioaa a 
to Chicago’s supply of male work- 


“inmigrants” and commuters. a 
Many have come from farms, - 
where mechanization and the 
adoption of improved labor s savil a 
techniques have en 
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COMMAND your operations 
instantly with 2-way radio 


Reach key men on your team 
quickly... wherever they are 
—with Motorola 2-Way Radio 


MOTOROLA LEADS IN DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Motorola Microwave carries voice and control 
circuits over thousand-mile, point-to-point net- 
works. Motorola leads (2 to 1) in miles of indus- 
trial microwave installed and operating. 


Here’s a powerful new tool that keeps you in touch with 
your ‘‘men-on-the-scene.”’ Now you can swing your whole 
organization into action quickly and save thousands of dol- 
lars every year. Motorola full-facility radio blankets plant 
areas, covers thousand-mile pipelines and railroads, inte- 
grates wide-spread operations. 

Motorola installations are custom-tailored to fit your job 
_ ... backed up by 24 years of pioneering experience in mobile 
radio. Eight exclusive Motorola features guarantee top per- 

formance, obsolescence-proof design, low maintenance. Write 
i today for friendly, experienced Motorola engineering service. 


q 


Motorola Power Line Carrier puts communi- 
cation circuits on existing power lines, gives com- 
plete selection of voice and control functions. 


Motorola Railroad Radio serves complete rail- 
way systems with versatile 2-way radio, saving 
time and money over every mile of right-of-way. 


Motorola Mobile Radio is the communications 
bulwark of vast Police systems, first choice for Fire, 
- Civil Defense and Municipal Service networks. 


a 


Motorola Supervisory Control now reads, 
operates and verifies status of operative equip- 
ment from central control points over vast networks. 


Some Major Companies 


COSCO HSSHHHS OHHH HOH OHEOHHOHOHH OHHH H HHH OHHH H HHH OHOSHHHHH OHHH HSHHOHHHHHHHHOHHOOHOONOOS 


Saving Time and Money With = 
(3) Motorola Communication Equipment = 
Allis-Chalmers Rock Island RR. % 
Thompson Products, Inc. Sinclair Oil Company 2 
Johnson and Johnson Texas Illinois Natural . 
¢ Eastman Kodak Gas Co. ~~ 
Timken Southern California Gas CQ 

Kaiser Stee! Corp. Shell Oil Company é 
_ I . I American Bridge Corp. Seatters, Fouts RR. ‘ 

a Kellogg Company taley Mfg. Co. 

Communications & Electronics, inc. Kellogg Compan Se a ‘ 
Pennsylvania RR. Mid-Valley Pipe’ ( + 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. New York Ceatral RR. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. : 

; H A i Public Service Co. so Standar: _ ¢ 

900 N: Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois ee Eno Stone = 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada Missouri Pacific RR. and Chemical Corp. — + 
4 

=F 
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offset the loss of labor. City em- 
ployers have found that a similar 
approach is valuable in solving 
their own manpower problems. 
Bookkeeping machines and_vari- 
ous other types of mechanical 
equipment for the office have been 
ereatly improved, used increasing- 
ly and in factories and_ plants 
there have been spectacular labor 
savings through the adoption of 
new equipment and techniques in 
almost every operation, including 
the use of television. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago reported 
that output per man hour in- 
creased “rapidly” in 1952 and that 
a further rise was likely for 1953. 
Technological progress assures that 
the existing level of output of 
goods and services can be main- 
tained with a gradual decline in 
the number of man-hours expend- 
ed, the bank declared. 

Two other factors in the man- 
power supply situation make the 
shortage seem somewhat less criti- 
cal than the job offerings in the 
classified advertising sections of 
newspapers would indicate. One 
of these is the fact that the aver- 
age working week for manufac- 
turing industry still is shorter 
than it was during the final year 
of World War II. The other fac- 
tor is the reserve of older men 
who. could be brought back to 
productive work if the need _ be- 
comes sufficiently acute. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago 
estimates this reserve nationally at 
4,400,000 men. A much larger re- 
serve pool is made up of the 

_ 38,000,000. women not now em- 
ployed. 


Earnings at New High 


_ Average weekly earnings of fac- 
_tory workers in Illinois reached a 


new high in December at $76.81, 


including overtime, or $1.82 an 


hour for an average work week 


_ of 42.3 hours. This compared with 


% $71.46 in December, 1951, for an 


ment 


‘<a 


average work week of 42.1 hours, 
: 2h 


or $1.70 an hour. Since the Chi- 


thirds of all industrial employ- 
in Illinois and is widely 


vee 


_ diversified, the statewide figures 


are considered representative of 


_ wages and work weeks in the city. 


/ 


A long list of occupations were 
listed in the “shortage” classifica- 
tion at the end of 1952, including 
the following: Bench assembler, 
boring machine operator, chassis 
assembler, carpenter, coremaker, 
die-casting machine operator, die 
setter, drill press operator, electri- 
cal repairman, grinder — cylindri- 
cal, internal and surface; inspec- 
tor, laborer, lathe operator, ma- 
chine shop workers, machinist, 
bench machinist, mechanics and 
repairmen, milling machine oper- 
ator, occupations~ in mechanical 
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treatment of metal, occupations 
in the manufacture of miscella- 
neous electrical equipment, occu- 
pations in the manufacture of ra- 
dios, phonographs and accessories; 
spray painter, pipefitter, polisher, 
screw machine operator, sewing 
machine operator, sheet aluminum 
inspector, sheet metal worker ship- 
fitter, solderer, switchman, tool 
and die maker, and arc welder. 

Engineers and draftsmen were 
in heavy demand and were being 
recruited by employers in far dis- 
tant states. 


Long steel strike featured 


a restless labor year 


WO important influences that 

strongly affected the thinking 
as well as the actions of manage- 
ment and labor last year were, 
first, industry’s declining profits, 
brought on by high costs and high 
taxes, and, second, the continuing 
high cost of living. These influ- 
ences exerted tremendous weight 
throughout 1952 in the ranks of 
both top management, which was 
reluctant to grant cost-increasing 
pay raises, and top uniondom, 
which was equally determined to 
satisfy its membership’s demands 
for more money to meet the week- 
end and monthend bills. The re- 
sult of this conflict of interests 
was, of course, a rash of bitterly 
contested labor disputes which, in 
most cases, wound up in compro- 
mise, each side giving in a little. 

As a result, the number of Chi- 
cago’s industrial workers who left 
their jobs increased sharply during 
the year. In 1951, about 71,000 
workers actually went on strike in 
the Chicago region. Last year the 
number jumped to slightly under 
107,000. 

The on-again-off-again steel con- 
troversy, which rode in and out of 
the headlines for the better part 
of the year, was not only the most 
dramatic, but certainly the most 
crippling strike of 1952. The his- 
toric struggle, which ultimately 
involved the Constitutional pow- 


ers of the President and engaged 


the attention of the Supreme Court 
on two occasions, began early in 


the year with the presentation of 
union wage demands that the steel 
industry adamantly rejected. After 
numerous bargaining sessions that 
were uniformly unproductive, Pres- 
ident Truman seized the giant 
steel industry on April 8, even as 
the steel makers were banking 
their huge furnaces in anticipation 
of a general shutdown. 


The Seizure Case 


Although the seizure tempo- 
rarily avoided a strike, the steel in- 
dustry promptly filed an injunc- 
tion charging that the seizure was 
illegal. The next chapter in the 
unfolding steel industry drama oc- 
curred in the Washington court- 
room of Federal Judge David A. 
Pine who on April 29 ruled in 
favor of the industry, a decision 
that prompted the late Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the CIO United 
Steelworkers, to order his 650,000 
union workers immediately off the 
job. Furnaces were hastily banked, 
at tremendous cost to the industry, 
and the first steel strike of the year 
began. | ; 


~~ However, this brief shutdown ~ 


got barely underway before the 
steelworkers, in answer to an ur- 


gent Presidential plea abandoned 


their strike three days later. Mean- 
while, the administration an- 


nounced that the steel industry | : 


would be compelled to accept a 


Wage Stabilization Board-endorsed — 
pay increase for steelworkers sub- — 
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stantially in excess of the indus- 
try’s “minimum” wage offer. The 
government - imposed wage boost 
provoked sharp criticism as well as 
legal action on the part of the 
steel industry. These moves result- 
ed in a Supreme Court decision, 
24 hours later, banning the wage 
boost. Simultaneously, the high 
court agreed to hear arguments in 
the seizure case, ultimately voiding 
the President’s action by a six-to- 
three vote on June 2. 

For the second time during the 
year, the nation’s steelworkers 
walked off the job, this time to 
stay away from the mills for 53 
days while bargaining between 
management and labor representa- 
tives dragged tediously on. Not 
until July 24 was the strike ended, 
following White House confer- 
ences between industry and union 
leaders, which finally ended in an 
agreed average wage boost of 16 
cents an hour. The increase, sig- 
nificantly, was below that recom- 
mended by the WSB. The steel 
strike, which affected between 75,- 
000 and 80,000 workers in the 
Chicago area and shrunk purchas- 
ing power in steelmaking centers, 
seriously affected many steel-con- 
suming industries. 


FE-UE Strike 


In addition to the steel strike, 
Chicago last year suffered an espe- 
cially violent strike of about three- 
months duration involving about 
25,000 Farm Equipment-United 
Electrical Workers union members 
employed in seven midwest plants 
of the International Harvester 
Company. The bitterly contested 
strike, which was marked by bomb- 
ings, beatings and the murder of 
a nonstriker, brought on deter- 
mined back-to-work movements 
among individual employes before 
it ultimately ended with the sign- 
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ing of a three-year contract calling 
for a compromise seven cents an 
hour wage boost on the average. 
Notably, the contract specified that 
the company need not rehire em- 
ployes fired during the strike for 
“violence and hoodlumism.” 

There were two other Chicago- 
area strikes, notable more for their 
inconvenience to the public than 
for their influence on general in- 
dustrial production. One was the 
three-day March strike of about 
5,500 New York Central Railroad 
engineers, firemen and conductors. 

Then in October, downtown 
Chicago was abruptly paralyzed by 
a six-day strike of elevator opera- 
tors who convey passengers to and 
from their offices in 123 Loop 
buildings. The short-lived, but 
nonetheless painful work stoppage 
—from the viewpoint of office 
workers who trudged up many 
steps, ended in a compromise wage 
agreement. Other labor controver- 
sies of a more serious nature in- 
volved refinery workers, telegraph 
equipment installers, packinghouse 
workers, and truck freight dock 
handlers. 

In all, there were 354 Chicago- 
area “labor controversies” record- 
ed during the year. Of these, about 
75 per cent lasted one month or 
less. A detailed breakdown of the 
length of these controversies ap- 
pears elsewhere on these pages. 
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“When MILK is your business— 
your business better be good!” 


says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


The. Borden Company believes only  perfec- 
tionists belong in the milk business — that 
purity and quality must be guarded like gold. 


That’s why Borden boasts the finest and 
biggest dairy research laboratories in the world. 
That’s why Borden insists that every single 
drop of Borden milk must be tested and _ re- 
tested —time after time—for perfect purity 
and quality and flavor. 

It’s not surprising that Borden’s is famous 
for being the best, and the best-tasting milk 
in town. For 96 years, now, people have 
known that “If It’s Borden’s, It’s Got ‘Fo 
Be Good!” 
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mission in its 66th Annual 
Report to Congress said that 
“complexity” of conditions in 
transportation noted in its two 
prior annual reports continued 
unabated through 1952 and in 
some respects the situation had 
worsened. The volume of traffic 
handled by the carriers declined 
during the year due in part to the 
prolonged work stoppage in the 
steel industry during June and 
July. Rising costs and lower traf- 
fic volumes made. mandatory fur- 
ther increases in freight rates and 
charges by virtually all forms of 
transportation. Equipment short- 
ages which became acute with the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
were alleviated somewhat during 
1952. As, a result, the I.C.C. re- 
laxed some of its directives issued 
during 1950 aimed at conserving 
railroad freight equipment. 

The Defense Transport Admin- 
istration, which was set up during 
1950 to administer and perform 

the priority, allocation and other 
functions with respect to domestic 
transportation, storage and port 
facilities, continued to function 
under the direction of I.C.C. Com- 
missioner James K. Knudson. The 
ert] — ee old eee between the 


| HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
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railroads and ‘their operating em- 
ployees ended in May when an 
agreement was signed granting 
wage increases of 2214 to 37 cents 
hourly. As a result, the railroads 
were again returned to private 
ownership after 21 months under 
government operation. President 
Truman seized the railroads on 
August 25, 1950, to avert a nation- 
wide strike. 


Major Rate Adjustment 


A large number of bills affect- 
ing transportation were introduced 
during the second session of the 
82nd Congress, but none of any 
major importance were enacted 
before Congress adjourned on July 
7, 1952. The provisions of many 
of these bills which died with the 
adjournment of the 82nd Congress 
have or will soon be reintroduced 
in the 83rd Congress. The Illinois 
General Assembly was not in ses- 
sion during 1952, but there was 
considerable court litigation on 
the increased truck license fees en- 
acted during the previous year. 
The matter was finally carried to 
the United States Supreme Court 
and on February 9, 1953 it handed 


down its decision upholding the 


constitutionality of the higher fees. 


ate not date than January S14 
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Rising costs pushed 


freight rates upward 


It is anticipated that there will be 
introduced during the 1953 session 
of the Illinois General Assembly a 
number of bills relating to trans. 
portation, particularly in connec- Se 
tion with highway transport with- 
in the state. ‘ 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments during 1953 was the 
filing by the railroads of tariffs es- 
tablishing uniform class rates and 
classification ratings throughout 
the territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This important rate  _ 
adjustment became effective on 
May 30, 1952 and results from in- 
vestigations instituted by the In- — 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
1939. The commission’s decision — 
in these cases, released in 1945, is 
considered as among the most sig- 
nificant in its 66-year histery. = 


Br et oe eh 


1.C.C. Study Ordered 


Under S, Res. 332, the Senate “9 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce was authorized to © 
make an investigation and study 
of the organization and operations ES 
of the Interstate Commerce Com: 2 
mission and to report its finding? ae Be’ 


1953. The Wolf ee ae 
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gineering Company of Chicago 
was selected from among 21 bid- 
ders to make this study. The re- 
port of the Wolf firm was made 
public late in January, 1953, and 
its recommendations include the 
appointment of a managing direc- 
tor in the commission to handle 
all administrative functions with 
full authority over all civil service 
rated personnel. The report also 
suggests that the present 15 bu- 
reaus in the commission be con- 
solidated into three general staff 
offices — administrative, law and 
secretary. The report also proposes 
six specialized administrative bu- 


reaus, namely, certificates and fi- 
nance, traffic, hearings, transport 
services, safety inspection, and ac- 
counts and statistics. The recom- 
mendations also include the addi- 
tion of 30 examiners to the com- 
mission’s staff. Developments to- 
ward “streamlining” the. activities 
of the commission in the light of 
the Wolf report appear imminent 
during 1953. 

The year 1952 saw two new 
members added to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Anthony 
F. Arpaia of Conecticut, former 
vice president and general counsel 
of Adley Express Company of New 
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Haven, was appointed to the com- 
mission to fill the unexpired term 
of Commissioner John L. Rogers 
who retired on the advice of his 
doctors. Martin Kelso Elliott of 
Indiana, an attorney connected 
with the law firm of B. Nelson 
Dernian in Washington, D. C., 
was appointed to fill the unexpired 
term of Commissioner Clyde B. 
Aitchison who had passed the com- 
pulsory retirement age. The Sen- 
ate also confirmed the renomina- 
tion of Charles D. Mahaffie of the 


_ District of Columbia as a member 


of the commission. Mr. Mahaffie 
has been serving on the commis- 
sion since September, 1930. 


The prospects for 1953, from a 
transportation viewpoint, promise 
another year of complexities. ‘Two 
important petitions have already 
been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for fur- 
ther increases in rates and charges. 
One of the last official acts of for- 
mer Postmaster General Donald- 
son was the filing of a request for 
authority to increase 4th class 
(parcel post) mail rates to an 
amount sufficient to produce an 
estimated $130 million additional 
revenue annually. This case is now 
set for hearing on March 3, 1953. 
The Railway Express Agency, on 
January 30, 1953, filed its petition 
with the commission for substan- 
tial increases in express rates and 
charges. The petition asserts that 
increases are necessary to provide 
additional revenue to eliminate 
losses incurred by the railroads in 
transporting express traffic. 


1.C.C. Act Changes Likely 


It is virtually certain that 1953 
will see legislation enacted by Con- 
gress making material changes in 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Many such bills have already been 
introduced. Another problem 
which will merit considerable at- 
tention during the year is that, 
dealing with the transportation of. 
small shipments. The Commission | 
in its 66th Annual Report said 
that this subject has “become | 
among the most troublesome and 
difficult of those with which trans- — 
port agencies and the commission | 
have to deal.” There are several | 
cases now awaiting final disposi-_ 
tion by the I.C.C. dealing with | 
ithe small shipments problem. 
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Predictions are that the volume 
of trafic transported by the car- 
riers will at least remain at about 
the same level as 1952, perhaps 
even higher. In this connection, 
however, much depends upon de- 


velopments during the year within | 
our own economy as well as in the 
international situation. There is 
little doubt, however, but that 


1953 will be another eventful year | 


in transportation. 


Railroad gross revenues rose 


despite a traffic decline 


HE year 1952 for the railroads 
was unprecedented in that gross 
operating revenues increased de- 
spite a decrease in the volume of 
traffic. While revenue carloadings 
declined about six per cent and 
passenger traffic volume was also 
down, gross operating revenues 
nevertheless reached an all time 
high because of advances in freight 
rates authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Higher 
mail pay and express rates also 
contributed to this result. 
On May 2, 1952, the twelfth in- 
_ crease in railroad freight rates 
_ since the cessation of hostilities in 
~ World War II became effective. In 
_ its order in Ex Parte No. 175, Jn- 
creased Freight Rates, 1951, the 
commission authorized a general 
_ increase in railroad freight rates 
of 15 per cent, with certain excep- 
tions. This rate advance super- 
-seded an earlier increase which 
_ was nine per cent in Official ter- 
_ ritory and six per cent in Western 
and Southern territories and on 


; 
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all interterritorial traffic. The Rail- 
way Express Agency was also 
granted a rate increase to compen- 
sate for wage advances granted 
their employes. On February 28, 
1952, a six cents per shipment in- 
crease on all less carload express 
shipments moving at first or sec- 
ond class rates was permitted to 
become effective. 


Pickup and Delivery 


One of the most important sub- 
jects before the commission during 
1952 was that dealing with pick-up 
and delivery service in Official ter- 
ritory. The eastern railroads filed 
tariffs to become effective June 23 
cancelling all free pick-up and de- 
livery service in Official territory. 
In lieu thereof, the carriers pro- 
posed establishing charges ranging 
from 10 cents to 35 cents per 100 
pounds for performing pick-up and 
delivery service. The 35 cents per 
100 pounds charge was proposed 
for service performed at Chicago. 


INDEX OF REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADING 
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tinuing policy at Rock 
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Upon protest, the commission sus- 
pended the tariffs and assigned the 
matter for investigation under I. & 
S. Docket No. 6013. Hearings have 
been concluded and the findings 
of the commission are anticipated 
momentarily. 


An improvement in car supply 


| prompted the commission to relax 


its order which imposed penalty 
demurrage charges for detention 
of railroad freight cars. Effective 


| April 9, 1952, the order was sus- 


pended on all cars except gondolas 
and flat cars. Effective May 1, 
1952, the per diem rate on railroad 
freight cars was increased from 


| $1.75 to $2.00. A per diem charge 


is a daily rental charge made by 
one railroad against another for 
the use of its cars. 


Drop Pick-Up Inquiry 


Two investigations instituted by 
the commission in 1946 into rail- 
road and motor carrier pick-up 
and delivery service were ordered 
discontinued. In so doing, the 


| commission said that conditions 


have changed substantially since 
the proceedings were instituted 
and that there appeared to be no 
good reason for their continuance. 
Two long standing companion in- 
vestigations embracing railroad 
and motor carrier charges on small 
shipments are still pending before 
the commission. 


The federal district court at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, has dismissed 
the government’s anti-trust suits 
against 47 railroads. These suits 
were instituted in 1944 on the gov- 
ernment’s complaint which charged 
that the railroads unlawfully en- 
gaged in joint action in respect to 
their rates, fares and charges — 
through rate bureaus or confer- — 
ences. Attorney General McGran- 


ery in announcing dismissal of the — 


suits said that passage of the Reed- 
Bulwinkle Act relieved common 
carriers from operation of the anti- — 


carrying out agreements for joint — 
action on rates and related mat- | 
ters and that approval of such | 
agreements by the I.C.C. rendered — 
the rate-making organizations and _ 
procedures of the carriers immune | 
from the anti-trust laws. 4 

The prospects for the railroads 
in 1953 appear bright. Many fore- 


~ 
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casters predict that carloadings 
will exceed those in 1952. Whether 
these predictions materialize de- 
pends upon a number of factors 
including labor relations in key 


industries such as steel and coal, 
developments in the Korean situa- 
tion or material changes in our 
domestic economy. 


Motor carriers felt pineh of 


rising costs and wages 


NCREASES in wages and operat- 

ing costs incurred by the motor 
carriers have necessitated action 
for further increase in rates and 
charges in all major territories. In 
some cases these increases were 
permitted to become effective and 
in others they were suspended 
pending an investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

One of those permitted to be- 
come effective was the $1.50 sur- 
charge on shipments under 5,000 
pounds in Central territory. This 
controversial rate adjustment be- 
came effective May 6, 1952, despite 
numerous protests filed with the 
commission for its suspension. A 
general investigation into the just- 
ness, reasonableness and lawfulness 
of the charge was instituted by the 
commission when the carriers later 
filed tariffs proposing to make the 
per shipment charge permanent. 
The surcharge was originally pub- 
lished to expire May 5, 1953. The 
initial hearing in the investigation 
was held in January in Washing- 
ton, D. C.,-and a further hearing 
is scheduled for March 3, 1953, in 


a Chicago. The commission’s find- 


ings in this case will undoubtedly 
set the pattern for determining fu- 
ture rates on the smaller ship- 
ments. 

Two investigations instituted by 
the I.C.C. in 1939 and 1940 into 
motor carrier classification and 
class rates were ordered discon- 
tinued. The proceedings, Dockets 
MC-C-150, Motor Freight Classifi- 
cation and MC-C-200, Motor Car- 
rier Class Rate Investigation, were 


similar in nature to the railroad 


Docket No. 28300 and No. 28310 


_ proceedings. Also discontinued was 


the motor carrier pick-up and de~ 


: livery investigation, Docket MC- C- 


“ame 
“Enforcement | of the order of the 


commission in Ex Parte MC-43, 
released in May, 1951, prescribing 
rules and regulations to be ob- 
served by motor carriers in the 
leasing and interchange of motor 
vehicle equipment was held in 
abeyance during the year pending 
a ruling by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on its legality. 
The high court upheld the com- 
mission in its decision handed 
down in January, 1953. Under the 
provisions of the order, authorized 
carriers will only be permitted to 
perform transportation in equip- 
ment which they do not own un- 
der written contract or lease with 
the owner, which contract or lease 
must apply for not less than 30 
days. This will ban the practice of 
trip-leasing of equipment by own- 
er-operators to for-hire carriers, An 
appeal has just been filed with the 
Supreme Court by a group of 21 
motor carriers requesting a re- 
hearing. The American Trucking 
Associations has asked the commis- 
sion to withhold putting the order 
in effect for at least 90 days. There 
is divided opinion on the effect 
that enforcement of the order will 
have upon motor carrier opera- 
tions. 


No Serious Tie-Ups 


For the most part, the motor 
carriers during 1952 were able to 
obtain sufficient equipment, parts 
and manpower to satisfactorily 
handle their traffic. The serious 
tie-ups and congestion experienced 
during the previous year were min- 


imized during 1952. Truck drivers’. 


strikes in certain localities, how- 
ever, did have a serious effect on 
the carriers and industries located 
in those areas. 

It is likely that the volume of 
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Eastman Kodak - Leica - Bolex 
Stereo Realist - Bell & Howell 
Rolleiflex - Revere - Zeiss 
Argus - Bolsey - Ansco 
Polaroid - Graflex 
AND ALL STANDARD BRANDS 
MOVIE & SLIDE PROJECTORS 
SCREENS - DARKROOM SUPPLIES 
Quality Photo Finishing 
Camera Repairs (Free Inspection) 


We Buy - Trade - Sell 
Convenient Layaway and Budget Terms 
DEarborn 2-2300 


6 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, HE 


SIXTY-FOUR YEARS 
OF RELIABLE SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


George S. Lurie Co. 


GEORGE S. LURIE, A. E. NEUBERG 
HARRY L. SHLAES, M.A.I. 
JERROLD WEXLER 
(Partners) 


REAL ESTATE 


Business and — 
Industrial Properties 


Sales — Appraisals — 


Management 


e 
120 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-0370 


business handled by the motor car- 
riers during 1953 should equal or 
exceed 1952. Any forecasts must, 
however, be considered in the light 
of possible changes in conditions 
both at home and abroad. Consid- 
erable legislation affecting motor 
carrier transportation, local as well 
as national, is in the limelight for 
1953. The 68th Illinois General 
Assembly convened on January 7, 
1953, and several bills have already 
been introduced of special interest 
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to highway carriers. The 83rd Con- 
gress will consider a number of 
bills proposing changes in the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, including 
Part II dealing with motor carrier 
transportation. These legislative 
proposals, together with important 
matters pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and 
the courts, promise to mark 1953 
as a year of outstanding impor- 
tance to the rapidly growing motor 
carrier industry. 


A record year for Midway and 


HICAGO'’S air traffic soared up- 
ward into the “wild blue yon- 


der’ last year as bustling Midway — 


Airport, the nation’s busiest, han- 
dled an unprecedented 300,000 
planes and six million passengers. 

Meanwhile, the city cleared the 
way toward making O’Hare Field 
into a major civilian airport, which 
eventually will be able to take the 
pressure off Midway’s crowded fa- 
cilities. The city pressed for, and 


| obtained, agreement from the mili- 


tary to relinquish all claims to 
O’Hare. Limited civilian passenger 
schedules should be operating out 
of the field (re-named Chicago In- 
ternational Airport) in another 
year. 

As the hot spot for the two big 
political conventions and as host 
city for hundreds of meetings and 
shows, Chicago last year called 
upon the facilities of Meigs Field, 
its lakefront airport, as never be- 
fore. Political bigwigs, company 
executives, oil men and doctors 
helped boost Meigs plane traffic by 
25 per cent in 1952. 

Conversion of Meigs into a 24- 
hour-a-day airport was begun in 
19bZ25h0 equip the field for night. 


time service, runway, obstruction 


and beacon lights were added. An- 
other big step was the installation 
of two-way radio for traffic control. 
All that remains to complete the 
new facilities are flood lights for 
the plane parking and loading 
areas. 

Airline service to and from Chi- 
cago improved last year. Scheduled 


! 


Meigs: new hope tor O°’Hare 


airlines offered 13,121 more flights 
leaving Midway Airport in 1952 
than in 1951 and they booked 12,- 
981 more planes into the city. 

For the airlines, pay loads were 
greater in 1952. While the total 
number of scheduled flights arriv- 
ing and departing rose 14.7 per 
cent, the amount of passengers car- 
ried was up 21.7 per cent. 

Non-scheduled carriers increased 
their flights at Midway by 6.5 per 
cent last year. This included cargo, 
charter, passenger, sightseeing, pri- 
vate, military and shuttle - plane 
flights. 


Air Traffic Control 


To make Midway the safest as 
well as the busiest-airport in the 
U. S., officials last year completed 
a new system for controlling air 
traffic into the field. Put into effect 
in January, 1953, it has drastically 
reduced landing delays due to bad 
weather. This broadened radar 
control system permits a faster 
landing rate in fair and foul 
weather. In January, Midway land- 
ed as many as 10 planes in a 15 
minute period, a rate never before 
achieved at a civil air field. 

It was estimated that the com- 
mercial airlines saved $100,000 in 
January with the reduction in 
“holding time” over the field. 


' Safety was improved immeasurably 


with reduction of plane stacking 
aloft. Under the new radar system, 
tower controllers. peein: a torr 
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WOODWORK 
OF DISTINCTION 


For an executive office 
_ of impeccable taste 


BUILT, FINISHED AND INSTALLED 
BY ONE GROUP OF CRAFTSMEN 


The stately President’s Office from which Colonel 
Henry Crown directs the vast operations of Material Service 
Corporation might well be described as a symphony in wood. 
Quartered walnut wall paneling with a light, bleached finish 
provides a background of rich, enduring beauty. The magnificent 
custom-built desk with its matching top of bleached quartered 
walnut and its burl walnut front panel enhances the overall 
impression of gracious dignity and impeccable taste. Through- 
out the new. Material Service executive offices in Chicago's 
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-* , For Prompt Price Estimates, or Other Information, Send Your Plans and Specifications to 


WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


1432 WEST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


ae Serving Architects, Designers and Contractors For Nearly Half a Century 


Office of Colonel Henry Crown, President, Material Service 
Corporation, Chicago 

Architects, Friedman, Alschuler and Sincere, Chicago i 

General Contractor, Gerhardt F. Meyne, Chicago * 


Mercantile Exchange Building the architects have used the 
beauty and adaptability of fine woodwork with comparable 
effectiveness. In producing and finishing the architectural 
woodwork and cabinetwork for these distinguished adminis- 
trative offices, the craftsmen of Woodwork Corporation have 
“followed through’’ with traditional precise adherence to the 
architect’s specifications. Final assembly, too, was handled by 
Woodwork installation specialists. Sa 

The new Material Service Ofhces furnish another example of 
how effectively this Woodwork combination of skill with | 
wood and complete responsibility for construction, finishing 
and installation produces the quality you want and eliminates 
costly errors and delays. However large or small your plans, — 
it is a combination you will want to know more about. a 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
describing Woodwork Corporation services. 
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planes 10 to 18 miles away from 
the field. 

With Midway setting a new traf- 
fic record each year, the new sys- 
tem was a must. Last year, the 
number of planes landing and tak- 
ing off increased 12 per cent over 
1951. Included in this total were 
15,421 helicopter flights with the 
mail. 

Scheduled air lines accommo- 
dated 5,488,549 passengers at Mid- 
way last year, while non-scheduled 
carriers booked 397,862 passengers 
in and out of the field. The regu- 
lar carriers scheduled 101,986 
flights out of Chicago, 101,544 into 
the city, for a total of 203,530. 
The irregular carriers sent 45,759 
planes out of Midway and landed 
46,166, for a total of 91,925. Of 
the latter total, 5,706 were cargo 
carriers. 

The total weight of air mail 
handled at Midway in 1952 was 
23,994,597 pounds, of which _1,- 
364,213 was helicopter mail. The 
weight of air express last year to- 
taled 47,167,412 Ibs. | 


With its greatest year since it 
opened in December, 1948, Meigs 
proved its worth last year. Flights 
to and from the field totaled 32,- 
438 against 26,394 in 195]. In- 
cluded in this aggregate were pri- 
vate, military, executive and air 
taxi flights. Also in the 1952 total 
were 90 takeoffs and 90 landings 
of a mock-air lift designed to show 
how speedily medical supplies can 
be flown into Chicago. 

Operations at O’Hare - Chicago 
International were down slightly 
in 1952 in all but one category. 
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Slick Airways reduced its cargo- 
carrying flights, military move- 
ments were off, but more private 
and charter flights were made out 
of and into the field. This gain 
was due to increased charter flights 
for military personnel. 

Slick Airways made 6,861 flights 
to and from O’Hare in 1952; 7,380 
flights in 1951. 

Total traffic at O’Hare in 1952 
was 70,958 planes and 127,796 pas- 
sengers, against 80,519 flights and 
146,278 passengers in 1951. 


Steel strike. less oil volume 


shrink waterway traftie 


COMBINATION of adverse 
A circumstances, one of them 
nationwide in its influence and the 
other highly localized, last year 
delivered the Illinois waterway 


system its first pronounced setback 
in traffic volume since the war. 
For one thing, the prolonged 1952 
steel strike was responsible for 
cargo losses suffered by all freight 


Serving America’s most progressive 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


with outstanding typography, fine 


quality printing and excellent service 


for over a quarter of a century. 


RUNKLE » THOMPSON + KOVATS + INC., 650 W. LAKE STREET ANvover 3-0722 
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carriers and the impact of the 
strike was reflected in a temporary 
traffic volume decline on 


Illinois waterway. Meanwhile, a 


localized influence, probably of | 
even greater importance in the | 


volume setback, was the increased 
availability of relatively inexpen- 


sive gas via new pipelines into the | 


Chicago area. 
The increased supply of low-cost 
gas, for example, is regarded as a 


major factor in an estimated de- 
cline of roughly one million tons | 


each in the volume of both petro- 
leum products and_ bituminous 
coal carried over the Illinois water- 
way last year. 


Thus, with these two adverse 
factors involved, the U. S. Army 
Corp. of Engineers estimate that 
the waterway last year carried ap- 
proximately 15.7 million tons of 
bulk shipments as compared with 
an actual 1951 total of 17,617,941 
tons. However, this early estimate 
of last year’s waterway traffic is 
likely to be more or less on the 
conservative side, so there is still 
a possibility that when final com- 
modity-by-commodity reports be- 
come available later this year the 
1952 total may actually be quite 
close to 16 millions tons. 


Oil, Coal Decline 


The sharpest drop in 1952 water- 
way freight traffic involved petro- 
leum products and bituminous 
coal. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers estimates that bituminous 
‘coal. shipments last year totaled 
4,750,000 tons, compared with ac- 
tual 1951 volume of 5,607,208 tons, 
while 1952 petroleum products 
shipments are estimated at 4.2 
million tons as compared with ac- 
tual 1951 volume of 5,299,960 tons. 

Other Army Corps of Engineers 
commodity-by-commodity estimates 
for 1952, together with actual 1951 


-tonnages, were: three million tons 


of sand and gravel in 1952, com- 
pared with 3,132,585 tons the pre- 
1.7 million tons of 
grain in 1952, compared with 
tons in 1951; 650,000 
‘tons of sulphur in 1952, compared 
with 611,911 tons in 1951; 500,000 
tons of manufactured iron and 


steel products in, 1952, compared 
with 447,789 tons in 1951; 60,000 
tons of cement in 1952, compared 
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CHICAGO’S ONLY 
authorized 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS 
AND SERVICE STATION 


COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
for All Makes of Industrial Trucks and 
Gasoline and Diesel Engines 


Trucks Leased for 
Long or Short Terms 


Emergency Service and Periodic Lubrication 
in Your Plant 


> Pick-up and Delivery Service 


™ HU dson 3-8410 
Litt Truck Service Company 


6919 S. HALSTED ST. 


236-PAGE 


ALLIED 1953 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLY 
CATALOG 


World’s Largest Stocks of Electronic 


Simplify and speed your purchasing of electronic 
supplies and equipment—send all your orders to ALLIED 
—the reliable one-supply-source for all your electronic 


needs. Depend on ALLIED for the world’s largest — 
stocks of special-purpose electron tubes, test 
(transformers, capacitors, controls, etc.) and — 
accessories—complete lines of quality apparatus. 
We specialize in 
Electronic Equipment 
for Research, 
Development, 
Maintenance and 
Production Operation 


the world’s largest stocks of Electronic Supplies for 


SEND FOR 
FREE 1953 
CATALOG 


Supplies for Industry and Broadcast Stations s 


instruments, audio equipment, electronic parts 


: 
4 


Our expert Industrial supply service saves you time, — 
1953 ALLIED Catalog—the complete, up-to-date guide to _ 


Industrial and Broadcast use. 
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_to the owners, individuals, 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


In this most modern 
warehouse, experi- 
ence and facilities are combined to serve you on your stainless 


and carbon steel requirements. Call LAfayette 3-7210 for... 


STAINLESS STEEL 


© Sheets © Bars @ Plates 
@ Tubes @ Shapes 
© Fastenings 


CARBON STEEL 


@ Bars @ Plates @ Sheets 
© Shapes ; 
~ Cold Finished Bars 


Warehouse Stock .. . Mill Shipments . . . Write or phone for complete details 


CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY 
Phone LAfayette 3-7210 
Kildare Avenue at 45th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


a greater 

real estate 
organization 

for a greater city 


i OLLOWING upon the merg- 
us, Hogan & Farwell, Inc. pro- 
vides a still broader and more 
complete real estate service .. . 


estates or institutions of scores 


_ of Chicago’s best known prop- 
ep erties: : 


Management of office, loft, commercial and apartment build- 


ings; Sales, Leasing and Development of all types of properties; 


Appraisals and Condemnation Proceedings; Mortgages, Real 


Estate Financing and Insurance .. . covering Commercial, In- 


; dustrial and Residential Properties throughout Greater Chicago. 
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with 59,400 tons in 1951; and 
875,000 tons of miscellaneous car- 
go in 1952, compared with 852,- 


| 057 tons in 1951. 


Thus, with the exception of coal 


and petroleum, waterway traffic 


tended to increase slightly but 
broadly last year, although these 
rises in the minor commodities 
were not sufficient to offset the 
declines in the big bulk shipments. 
This situation was by no means 
confined to the Illinois waterway 
for inland water carriers elsewhere 
in the country managed to _par- 
tially overcome the traffic losses in 
coal and petroleum by diverting 
their equipment to the movement 
of chemicals, farm products, and 
defense materiel, as well as the 
raw materials, fuels and products 
of many new waterside industries 
and power plants. 


Port Board Acts 


Meanwhile, last year, the state’s 
newly-activated Chicago Regional 
Port District Board, a seven-man 
planning body created to accelerate 
action toward the ultimate realiza- 
tion of the vast commercial and 
industrial possibilities of the stra- 
tegic Calumet-Sag area, began 
compiling facts and figures to sup- 
port its objectives, especially in 
eventual hearings before Congress 
which will ultimately have to ap- 
propriate funds for the further 
development of the inland water- 
ways system. : 

In a progress report submitted 
during the summer of 1952, the 
board re-emphasized the urgent 
need of developing the Sag Chan- 


‘nel to accommodate larger vessels 


on the Illinois waterway. 

But, the report went on, “The 
existing Sag Channel 16.2 miles — 
long and only 60 feet wide with — 


‘restrictive bridges, is a bottleneck — 


in that junction... . It is the 
board’s first duty to relieve this 


- Sag Channel bottleneck.” “4 


Thus, the activation of the new — 
port district board and its en-— 
thusiastic efforts to get action 
started on the long-delayed Calu-— 
met-Sag project, brought fresh 
hopes to inland waterway carriers — 


nS ae net 
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4 


that genuine progress toward the 
| Sag Channel development would 
| come before the end of 1 - 


r i ae 
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Major 


area steel production 


over 2.5 million tons to its 

steelmaking capacity in 1952 
and thereby’ moved to within 
striking distance of top-ranking 
Pittsburgh. Something less than 1 
million tons now separates the 
two areas. Such a margin could 
stand for a long time or could 


| HE Chicago district added 


% OF RATED CAPACITY 
110 


100 


strike euts 


disappear quickly, depending upon 
the expansion trend in the next 
few years. 

The spurt displayed by Chicago 
last year, although anticipated, 
was most impressive when sub- 
jected to review. Of all the new 
capacity installed in the United 
States, Chicago got 28.5 per cent. 


WEEKLY STEEL OPERATING RATE 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
(SHADED AREA) 


U.S. Steel photo 


New steelmaking facilities in the 
country aggregated 8,959,800 tons, 
a gain of 8.2 per cent; for Chicago 
the 2,552,840 tons added was an 
increase of 12.9 per cent. 

For the past three years, the 
record is also good. From the be- 
ginning of 1950 to the start of 
1953, the Chicago district expanded 


% OF RATED CAPACITY 
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STEEL 


To your specifications 


e ANNEALED AND TEM- 
PERED SPRING STEEL 


e ELECTRIC WELDED 
STEEL TUBING 


© ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
STRIP STEEL 


e COLD AND HOT 
ROLLED SHEETS 


e COLD AND HOT 
ROLLED STRIP 


@ FLAT WIRE 


SLITTING —- EDGING — 
— SHEARING 


Phone COrnelia 7-6969 


for Better Steel Plus Better Service 


BONNEKAMP ARBUCKLE 


AND 
BURGE STEEL CORP. 


9257 N LARAMIE AVE. 
SKOKIE, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


ICULLMAN 


Sprockets and 
Roller Chain - 


Cullman Sprockets and Roller Chain 
are superior because of 56 years of 
specialization in designing and 
producing power. transmission units. 
The Cullman reputation for quality 
is nation-wide. Sprocket _require- 
ments often filled quickly from 
auneely large stock. Specials pro- 
luce 


_ Get Cullman’s new catalog full of helpful information. 


CULLMAN WHEEL CO. 


1331 Altseld Street Chicago 14, Illinois 
Phone BU 1-2800 


capacity by 3,935,600 ingot tons, 
up 21.5 per cent, compared with 
18,154,670 tons for the United 
States, an improvement of 18.3 per 
cent. Chicago’s share of the total 
was 21.6 per cent. 


The prospect is that the coun- 
try’s ingot-making capacity will 
move upward another 4,000,000 
tons in 1953, while new facilities 
in Chicago will total about 500,000 
tons, or approximately 12.5 per 
cent of the national increase. 

As of January 1, 1953, the Chi- 
cago district possesses 18.9 per cent 
of the country’s total ingot ca- 
pacity as this compared with 18.1 
per cent, one year ago. 


Influence of Strike 


Had it not been for the steel 
strike, which lasted almost two 
months in mid-1952 with two brief 
stoppages as preludes to the main 
event, steel production in both the 
country and the Chicago district 
would have made new records. As 
it was, output was the lowest since 
1949. Nevertheless, national pro- 
duction with 93,149,213 tons, was 
third highest on record. The strike 
hit Chicago harder than the na- 
tion so that the 17,225,670-ton out- 
put here last year was exceeded 
by six of the last 11 years. 


Despite this unfavorable output 
performance in 1953, the Chicago 
district did see some benefits ac- 
crue. For instance, it operated at 
87.7 per cent of its beginning of 
the year capacity, versus 85.8 per 
cent for the country as a whole. 
Put another way, Chicago’s pro- 
duction represented 18.5 per cent 
of the United States total, al- 


though possessing only 18.1 ae 


cent of the capacity. 
The ranks of steelmakers in the 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Chicago area were expanded by 
two in 1953. A. Finkl and Sons 
Co. and Ingersoll Products Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner Corp. each 
installed two electric furnaces at 
their Chicago plants to make por- 
tions of their own steel require- 
ments. The former is a heavy forg- 
ings manufacturer and the latter 
produces parts for the farm im- 
plement and automotive industries. 
Both had experienced difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient semifinished 
steel to accommodate their needs. 

Nearly all steelmakers in the 
Chicago area have been engaged 
in some expansion or moderniza- 
tion during the past three years. 
Most of the programs are nearing 
an end and all have suffered ex- 
tensive delays of one kind or an- 
other. Some of the capacity com- 
pleted in 1952 had been scheduled 
for the previous year, and some 
of the one-half million tons to 
come in this year was pushed over 
from 1952 by the steel strike. 

Prospects for steel production in 
1953 are bright. Capacity opera- 
tions for first half are assured by 
full order books. There is a pos- 
sibility that some steel products 
will come into supply-demand 
balance before long, but even so 
operations probably will not drop 
much in the last half. Most steel 
consumers lack good working in- 
ventories and volume to adjust this 
situation will support steelmaking 
operations for a short period after 
supply and demand come into 
balance on a current basis. 

In spite of the 2.5 million tons 
of new steelmaking capacity in- 
stalled in the Chicago district in 
the last three years, this continues 
to be a minus area. In other words, 
more steel is consumed in the Chi- 
cago area than is produced here. 


High transportation costs dictate — 


_ 15,024,022 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION : 
(Net Tons) ; 

— 1952 — — 1951 — 
Chicago _ US. Chicago US? 
Jahary ase eee _ 1,242,153 6,039,591 1,191,560 5,894,403 
pr Bebruary noe vate he wa 195, 50 5,784,602 1,060,496 5,167,720 — 
(March 5352 2 ee od 316642 6,300,006 1,286,927 6,015,662 — 
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uly yo ee es eae Asal Ge 1,002,512 1,320,779 6,069,754 
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September; 222 ree 1,239,474 6,164,365 1,246,283 5,890,102 
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Novem ber ¢o5.b5 28 be fe eS 1289 390 6,227,288 1,253,612 5,911,353 _ 
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We Have the Experience 


(33 YEARS) 


and Facilities to Produce 


PHOSPHATE COATINGS 


to meet 


PARKERIZING 


. changes the surface of iron or steel to 
an insoluble phosphate coating, providing 
substantial protection from rust when com- 


bined with stain, oil, wax or air drying 


paints, without material changes in dimen- 
sions, contour or physical properties of the 
metal. Parkerizing is especially adapted to 
treating forgings, castings, stampings, 
screw machine and wire products, auto- 
motive and other mechanical parts, and 
threaded articles on which paint finishes 
are not necessary or desirable. Used by 
scores of industries. Send for book on 
Parkerizing. 


All Government Specifications 


PARCO LUBRIZING 


. . . produces on iron or steel bearing surfaces a 
nonmetallic oil-absorptive phosphate -coating that 
permits rapid break-in of moving parts without 
scoring or scuffing, and reduces subsequent wear. 
It is applied to articles such as cylinder liners, 
piston rings, pistons, valve tappets, gears, and 
other parts having a bearing surface. Its extensive 
use by industry is rapidly increasing on machine 
assemblies where wear is a factor. 


BONDERIZING 


... for iron, steel, zinc, aluminum or cad- 
mium to protect from corrosion and pro- 
vide finish durability. Bonderizing changes 
the metal surface to a nonmetallic coat- 
ing, sufficiently absorbent to assure ef- 
fective adhesion for applied paint, enamel 
or lacquer. Used for automotive sheet 
metal parts, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, steel windows, air conditioning 
equipment, kitchen and bathroom cabinets 
and countless other products where fine 
finish and protection are important. Send 
for book on Bonderizing. 


“WESTERN RUST PROOF COMPANY 


2137-51 WALNUT STREET 
. TELEPHONE SEELEY 3-1692 


e CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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PRACTICAL SPECIALISTS 


and REPUTABLE DEALERS in 
PURCHASE AND RESALE OF 


METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


= Especially for s 


NUTS e RIVETS e STRUCTURAL 
HEAT TREATING EQUIPMENT 


FORGING e BOLTS e 
SHEET METAL STAMPING * 


Donahue Steel Products Company 
WAREHOUSE and SALESROOM 


74th Street and Damen Avenue CHICAGO 36, ILL. 


Phones HEmlock 4-2820-21 


CONSTANT DUTY 


PPLETONIREELITE 


For smoother, more economical 
operation of your moving machines, 
team them up with Appleton Con- 
stant Duty Reelites! These sturdy, 
precision-built reels automatically 
take up and pay out conductor cable, 
preventing breaks, kinks andtangles. 
Operating on spring tension, 
AppletonConstant Duty Reelites hold 
cable taut, preventing accidents, 
avoiding delays, speeding work. 
Thousands have profited through 
the use of Appleton Constant Duty 
Reelites. Why don't you? 
Write for Complete Catalog Information 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1701 Wellington Ave., Chicago 13, III. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal 
arkets 


APPLETON 


CONDUIT FITTINGS > LIGHTING EQUIPMENT + OUTLET AND SWITCH BOXES 
EXPLOSION PROOF FITTINGS ~ REELITES 
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that users acquire their steel at 


mills closest to home. This situa- 
tion is likely to keep steelmaking 
going strong here for a time while 
slackening off is occurring else- 
where. 

Already some steelmakers are 
suggesting that the industry has 
been overexpanded and that, bar- 
ring all-out war, operations at 
substantially less than full capacity 
are inevitable. They claim that 
new capacity has been built at a 
markedly greater rate than the 
nation’s ability to consume steel. 
There is good support for this ar- 
gument. 


Government View 
On the other hand, the govern- 


ment spokesmen maintain that 
capacity for producing heavy prod- 


ucts—such as are required for de-- 


fense and war—have not been ex- 
panded enough. They admit, how- 
ever, the possibility of over-expan- 
sion of facilities for making the 
lighter products used in- making 
most civilian goods. Further study 
is being made to clarify this ca- 
pacity situation. 

Output of steel ingots in the 
Chicago district in 1952 was 
17,225,670 net tons. This was 
2,478,892 tons, or 12.5 per cent, 
less than the 19,704,562-ton pro- 
duction of 1951. Because of the 
steel strike, it was the poorest per- 
formance since 1949 and even 
short of the showing during the 
war years. Comparative figures for 


previous years are 18,396,463 tons 


in. 19503. 15,282,967 =in +1949; 3172 
266,044 in 1948; 16,461,821 in 1947; 
13,640,000 in 1946; 16,464,000 in 
1945; 18,090,000 in 1944; 17,882,000 
in 1943; and 17,665,000 tons in 
1942. 

Average weekly ingot production 
rate for the Chicago district in 
1952 was 86.7 per cent, compared 


with 84.8 per cent for the United 


States. Corresponding figures for 
previous years were 104.3 and 


101.7, respectively, in 1951; 100.1— 


and 97.0 in 1950; 84.0 and 81.4 in 
1949; 93.7 and 94.1 in 1948; 92.6 
and 93.6 in 1947; 74.0 and 72.3 in 
1946; and 91.1 and 86.3 in 1945. 


This index is computed by the ~ 
magazine STEEL at the beginning ‘4 


of each week as the ratio of 
scheduled production to capacity. 


A tabulation of weekly operat-_ 


(Continued on page 121) 
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a 


unbroken 
record 


of 


dividends 


| declared 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 


inv 
1.95 
1.85 
1.80 
3.40 
3.25 
2.87 
2.20 
2.20 


1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 


1949 —Adijusted on basis 
of 2-for-] stock split 


1946 —2-for-1 stock split 
and rights 


1944 —rights voted 


1943 2.00 
1942 — 1.90 
1947 52.15 
1940 2.15 
1939 2.05 1939 —5% stock dividend 
1938 1.70 and rights 
1937 = 2.10 
1936- 2.07 1936 —3-for-1 stock split 
1935 —33'%4% stock dividend 


2.45 
2.50 
2.00 
2.12 
2.50 
2.00 
2.42 


1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 
1930 
1929 


%ON BASIS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
SHARES OUTSTANDING AT THE 


CLOSE OF EACH YEAR. 
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ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


NORTH CHICAGO, 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since 1888 


ILLINOTS 


1929 Chicago Stock Exchange 
1937 New York Stock Exchange 
1949 San Francisco Stock Exchange 
1949 Midwest Stock Exchange 


TRADED 


3,739,814 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 


¢ NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 
106,851 Shares of 4% Cumulative Preferred Stock Outstanding: 


Be ae nS ee 


e They sleep soundly and unafraid. The adult world to 
_ them is a source of strength, offering protection. 


But their adult world of thinking, working Americans 
realizes today that a secure future for these youngsters is 
z _in jeopardy. There are forces working to destroy our free- 
_ doms, undermine our security, and change our way of life. 


Standing as a bulwark for the future security of these 
_ youngsters is our free enterprise system. Farmer, business- 
5 


man, factory employe, professional man work together for 
_ the greater strength of our country. 


_____ International Harvester, tracing its origins back over a 
: _ hundred years, pledges its continued support to the system 
that has made our nation and our people prosper. 


COMMERCE 


We at Harvester, both employes and management, pledge 
our best efforts in the same direction for the years to come 
in order to contribute still more to the welfare of all of us 

to the end that these youngsters may have the secure 
future we so deeply wish for them. 


, INTERNATIONAL 
Ka HARVESTE 


Farm Equipment for easier, more profitable farming * trucks for better 
transport * industrial power for road-building and earth- n 4 
moving ° refrigeration for better preservation of food 


Chicago Vi 
Illinois 


_ 
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Plant investments 


Slackened in °52 


projects announced in 1952 in 

the Chicago area amounted to 
$219,338,000, the third largest an- 
nual dollar expansion since World 
War II. The 1952 figure was 
slightly more than half of the fig- 
ure of the previous year, the 1951 
total being $401,586,000. However, 
the very large steel mill expan- 
sions, which made up approxi- 
mately half of the 1951 figure 
- were not completed until the end 
of 1952, or were expected to get 
into production in 1953. There- 
fore, construction in the Chicago 
area during 1952 remained at a 
very high level, although new 
_ projects announced during the 
year were reduced by a very dras- 
tic amount in dollar volume. 


| NDUSTRIAL plant investment 


. 
; 
: 
t 


Outlook Good 


The outlook for 1953 is good; 
the Industrial Department of the 
_ Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry feels that a fast pace 
of military production will be de- 
manded by the new administra- 
tion requiring possible additional 
plants to place required military 
items into use. = 
“Plant and equipment expendi- 


tures of business in 1953 will ap- 
proximate the 1952 record of 
about $27 billion nationally ac- 
cording to recent private and Gov- 
ernment surveys. These outlays 
may be heavier in the first half 
of the year than in the second 
half,” says the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago in its publica- 
tion Business Conditions. The first 
two months of 1953 have borne 
out this prediction in the Chicago 
area with a sharply stepped-up 
announcement of industrial devel- 
opment projects in the area. 

According to forecasts of the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, expenditures for new 
plants and equipment in the first 
quarter of 1953 for manufacturing 
industries should be up slightly 
over the record high of the fourth 
quarter of 1952 on a_ national 
basis. 

In the Chicago area in 1952, of 
the total of 353 projects an- 
nounced, 248 were projects in- 
volving construction of new floor 
area. Of this total, 230 were ex- 
pansions of production floor area 
for factory operations, and these 
were evenly divided between the 
city and the suburbs with 115 
projects inside the city and 115 
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outside the city. The remaining 


18 projects involving construction a 
of new floor area were in the form E 
of industrial warehouses, of which - 
12 were inside the city and six 4 

; ; 3 
outside the city. The total square 
footage of the 248 construction 3 


projects amounted to 9,763,000 
square feet, equivalent to 224 
acres. Some 8,509,000 square feet 
of this area was involved in fac- 
tory expansion, and the remainder 
of 1,254,000 square feet was in- 
volved in warehouse buildings. 
The factory expansion was in the 
ratio of three to five in favor of 
the suburbs, and the warehouse 
expansions were two to one in 
favor of the city. 


Suburbs Triple City 


of which the suburbs had $122,- — 
517,000; and the projects within — 
the city totaled $48,500,000, an 
almost three to one ratio in favor 
of the suburbs. ae 
These totals compare with 1951 — 
when new construction involved — 
16,794,000 square feet in the ratio 
of four to one in favor of the sub- 
urbs, and in total dollar volume 


* is 
* 
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PUMPS 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 
Authorized Distributors 


ECONOMY PUMPS 


For Water @ Brine @ Sewage 
Water Systems @ Vacuum Heating 
Condensation e@ Boiler Feeding 


Booster Pumps and Sump Pumps 


G. Gach 


DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS 


PIONFER PUMPS 


For Coolant and Lubricating 
Applications for Industrial Use 


Factory Reconditioned Used 
Pumps @ Bought @ Sold e Exchanged 
Rented 


REPAIR WORK ON ALL MAKES 
EStebrook 8-2110 


GENERAL PUMPING 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
4818 W. DIVISION ST. 


COMMERCIAL 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


Brush — _ Spray 


Richard H. West Co. 


1331 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Tel. MOnroe 6-3192 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Building dimce 1893 


S. N. NIELSEN | 


COMPANY 


GENERAL 


~CONTRACTORS 
CHICAGO 22 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


1945 1946 1947 


of $366,325,000, also approximate- 
ly four to one in favor of the 
suburbs. The total number of 
projects was almost the same in 
1951 with 114 inside the city, and 
142 outside the city. 

Outstanding among the devel- 
opment projects during the past 
year were the expansion programs 
for firms in the petroleum indus- 
try. The Chicago area, already 
one of the leaders in petroleum 
refining among various industrial 
areas of the nation, had a very 
major expansion of these facili- 
ties in 1952. One of the largest 
of these refinery expansions was 
the project announced by Cities 
Service Oil Company in July, 
whereby it will approximately 
double the capacity of its refinery 
in East Chicago, as well as in- 
crease its capacity of petroleum 
coke. The company will also add 
a refined products pipe line from 
the Chicago-area to the east. 


Refinery Expansion 


Other large refinery expansions 
include several additions to the 
Standard Oil (Indiana) refinery 
in Whiting, and a large scale ex- 
pansion of Martin Oil Company 


of Blue Island on a 100-acre site 


adjacent to its present unit. An 
additional production building is 
being built for Sinclair Oil Prod- 
ucts in East Chicago, and also a 
large scale expansion of Globe 
Oil and Refining Company in Le- 
mont, which is greatly increasing 
its capacity. The Texas Company 
continued with an expansion of 


1948 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
400 


300 


200 


100 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


its Lockport refinery announced 
in 1951, which will make that re- 
finery the second largest in the 
Chicago area. 

In line with the petroleum re- 
finery expansion, other types of 
chemical operations were expand- 
ed in the Chicago area during 
1952. Lindsay Light and Chemi- 
cal Company of West Chicago 
made a large expansion of its 
plant for the production of rare 
chemicals needed in the atomic 
energy program. Catalin Corpora- 
tion of America, a plant that came 
into the Chicago area only a few 
years ago, made a large expansion 
of its phenol production capacity, 
and of its polystyrene plastics ca- 
pacity. G. D. Searle. in Skokie, 
manufacturer of pharmaceuticals, 
added a three-story building of 
130,000 square feet to its plant. 
The Glidden Company added to 
its Soya Products Division, and 
the Intag-Division of Interchemi- 
cal Corporation added a building 
to its plant on West 5lst Street. 

Reichold Chemical Company 
expanded its facilities on West 
61st Place in Summit, Elliott Paint 
and Varnish Company expanded 
its plant on West 5th Avenue. 
Time Chemicals, Inc. built a new 
plant of 120,000 square feet at ~ 
44th and Wolcott Streets for the 
manufacture of private label in- 
dustrial cleaning compounds. 
Alexander Chemical Company 
built a new plant of 12,000 square 
feet adjacent to the Sag Channel > 
at Lemont Road for the produc- 
tion of chlorine and chlorine prod- 
ucts. Abbott Laboratories in North — 


ig, Je a ema a 
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Bombing by Air at 400 Feet caderground 


A typical example of mining skill that improves the value of Peabody coals. 


When a shot firer and his helper went to work in 
‘a coal mine some years ago, they worked alone. 
The risk attached to their flaming explosive was 
too great to permit other men in the mine. 


Today, a “bomb” shell containing air under a 
square inch pressure of 10,000 pounds breaks down 
the coal face with less shattering and dust; more 
salable sizing. Safety requires only that the im- 
‘mediate area be cleared of miners and a routine 
check be made of the newly exposed roof and for 
_methane gas. 


Mined and refined from 
shaft and slope mines in 
5th and 6th veins, South- 


| SUPERIOR PROCESSED ern Illinois—and 6th 
TTT vein Central Ilinois Dis- 


; trict. Each car is labora- 
“ tory check-tested. 


This is typical of modern methods used in 
Peabody mines. Together, they form a “pro- 
duction line” that saves money, increases 
tons-per-man—contributes to better, low-cost 
steam generation in commercial boiler plants. 
It’s another reason why you're well repaid to 


get the answer from Peabody 


COAL COMPANY 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, ill 


Sale Gffcce SPRINGFIELD ¢ ST. LOUIS 


DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS e CINCINNATI 


ra 
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Archer-Hoyne 
Federal 
Savings & Loan 
Association 


More Than 40 Years’ 
Experience and Personal 
Service in Home Financing 


get your 


LOANS 
HERE 


To Buy 

To Remodel 
To Build 
To Refinance 


3521 §. Archer Ave. 
FRontier 6-1234 


TRANSFORMERS 
REACTORS 


FOR MILITARY AND 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


“SPECIFY STANCOR” 


STANDARD 
TRANSFORMER 
CORPORATION 


ELSTON, KEDZIE & ADDISON 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
Phone INdepence 3-7400 


PLANOGRAPHING 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Addressing - Mailing 
Folding 
Art Mimeographing 


pvoritypieg - IBM Composition 
Addressographing 


ALLIANCE MAIL 


ADVERTISING CO. 
DEarborn 2-1836 - 7-8 - 9 
180 N. Wabash DEarborn 2-1836 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN THE 


CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA, 


1952-1951 


Newly Other Value of New Plants 
Constructed Industrial and Other Industrial 
Plants Investment Invest. (000 omitted) 

1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
January 2S 5 9 23 22 $ 15,740 $ 88,802 
February. 2 222 = Sees 11 4 21 17 13,030 31,114 
March eee aee eee Ee 10 f) 24 27 11,052 16,291 
HirstiOuarters =e 26 20 68 66 $ 39,822 $136,207 
Api il ee ee ee 7 9 20 24 $ 16,989 $ 37,115 
May! cee ee ee 13 10 26 25 10,184 38,643 
June? \S aces reer eee 11 8 1] 22 7,662 7,555 
Second/sQuarterge== == 31 28 57 71 $ 34,835 $ 83,313 
July S228 ee ee ee 6 2 22 21 $ 32,237 $ 13,826 
AUGUSEG. sees pe eeueire Dues 16 13 21 36 37,380 18,143 
September yee es 13 13 13 18 22,979 14,889 
Dhirds Ovattete = 35 35 56 75 $ 92,596 $ 46,858 
October ea. eaten ei ae 9 16 14 38 $ 10,501 $ 23,755 
November: see 6 6 23 14 15,475 90,945 
Decemberweres sere ees 11 8 17 21 26,109 20,508 
Fourth; Quarter eo Se 26 30 54 73 $ 52,085 $135,208 
Year lotalse= eee 118 113 235 285 $219,338 $401,586 


Chicago built several projects dur- 
ing the year including a. new 
plant on a 43-acre tract of land 
adjacent to the Northwestern Rail- 
road at Buckley Road in North 
Chicago. Ninol Laboratories an- 
nounced the construction of a 
plant and laboratory at 103rd 
Street near the Rock Island Rail- 
road in South Chicago for the 
production of synthetic detergents 
and fine chemicals. Several other 
smaller projects were also an- 
nounced in this field. 


Big Steel Capacity Gain 


In the steel industry, the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area has in- 
creased its capacity by more than 
2 million tons. Most of the proj- 
ects that made up this expansion 
were announced in 1951, but it 
was not until the fourth quarter 
of 1952 and the first quarter of 
1953 that this went into produc- 
tion. Very large expansions were 
carried out at Youngstown Sheet 
and ‘Tube Company, Inland Steel 
Company, United States Steel 


Company, Interlake Iron Corpo- 


ration, Wisconsin Steel Company 
and Republic Steel Company. In 
addition, two electrical steel pro- 
ducers were added to the area 
with production beginning at A. 


Finkl and Sons, and Ingersoll - 


Steel Products Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation. 
Ingot steel production in the 


Chicago area is now almost equiv- 
alent to the capacity of the Pitts- 
burgh area and is expected to 
gain first place in the nation soon, 
as the outstanding production cen- 
ter of this basic commodity. The 
Chicago area has three of the four 
largest steel producing mills in the 
country, the second largest being 
the mill at Sparrows Point, Mary- 
land, owned by Bethlehem Steel 
Company. The mills in the Chi- 
cago area added more capacity in 
the last few months of 1952 than 


the entire capacity of the new 


Fairless Works 
Pennsylvania. 

In addition to these firms were 
the new and expanded plants of 
manufacturers of a great variety 
of products in the fields of ma- 
chinery and fabricated metals. 
One of the most unique additions 
was the plant that moved a branch 


in Morrisville, 


into the Chicago area from Los — 
Angeles. This was General Con- 


trols, manufacturer of air and hy- 


draulic controls which built a 
plant in Skokie in order to have 


_a midwest manufacturing unit. © 
Other notable plans for construc- 


tion programs in this field in- 
cluded the new plant of Brad 


Foote Gear Works, which built a | 


45,000 square foot unit near Le-— 


mont. 
Roth Manufacturing Company 


announced the construction of a 
large new plant for defense work 


at Arlington Heri Beate Steel 
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1952 INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Number of Construction Projects 
City Suburbs Total 


BACtOTY at ai 115 115 230 
Warehouse _...... 12 6 18 
Blueitalt. 22k eo ot 127 121 248 


* 
Square Footage Involved 
(000 omitted) 


City Suburbs Total 


BAGLOLY sa 3115 5,394 8,509 
Warehouse __... 850 404 1,254 
otal: 3.965. «5,798 «9768 | 


Dollar Value of Projects 
(000 omitted) 


City Suburbs Total 


Factory __ $ 40,419 $112,645 $153,064 
Warehouse —_ 8,081 9,872 17,953 
otal $ 48,500 $122,517 $171,017 


Products Company built a new | 


50,000 square foot unit in Broad- 
view; Elkay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which makes laboratory and 
hospital plumbing fixtures, built 
a 40,000 square foot unit at Sum- 
mit. Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors in McCook added 
another building to its huge main 
plant. A. B. Dick Company added 
50,000 square feet to its plant in 
Niles. Grand Sheet Metal Prod- 
ucts Company built a new plant 
in the Melrose Park Clearing Dis- 
trict. Skilsaw, Inc., added 50,000 
square feet to its plant on North 
Elston Avenue. 


Harper Addition 


H. M. Harper Company, man- 
ufacturer of metal fasteners and 
screw machine products, added 
25,000 square feet to its plant in 
Morton Grove. Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company expanded its plant 
in Joliet; Marvel Metal Products 
Company built a new plant in the 
Central Manufacturing District on 
West 43rd Street. Bliss and Laugh- 
lin added 15,000 square feet to its 
unit in Harvey; American Steel 
Foundries in addition to taking 
over the armor plate plant it oper- 
ated in World War II, made 
three expansions of that project 
during the year. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Company acquired a 
building for its Chicago unit of 
13,000 square feet. Fansteel Metal- 
- lurgical Corporation added 60,000 
square feet to its plant for the 
production of tantalum, molyb- 
-denum, tungsten, etc. Deepfreeze 
Fac (Continued on page 126) 
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SKILLED AND 
WELL INFORME D 
PERSONNEL * 


2 *From the president down 


through sales representatives, 
service men and shop key men, there 
exists a keen understanding of 
engraving reproduction and methods 
plus the printing processes in 

which they will be used. 


CnGIM CMS, Syne. 
Beautiful Color Work « Outstanding Black & White 


600 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7 
Telephone STate 2-5367 


60 YEARS 
OF 
OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE 


The |. C. M. A. has grown great because 
- one member’ tells another the ad- 


vantages of |. C. M. A. Broad Coverage | 


Protection. Insurance men know that ONE ~ 

OUT OF EVERY THIRTEEN PERSONS in 

the United States is accidentally KILLED 

or DISABLED EACH YEAR. Why take 

chances? Write or ‘phone for Application 

information. It will come to you by mail 
. we have no agents. 


R. A. CAVENAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer q 


ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 90 
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“OFFICIAL SIGN AND 
CONVENTION DECORATORS” 


S Uperior 7T- 
0708 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


*xEXHIBITS 
*BOOTHS 
*xDISPLAYS 


NATIONAL TRADE SHOW 
CONVENTIONS 
PLANNED @ PRODUCED @ INSTALLED 


We Rent DRAPES - EXHIBITS - 
CHROME FURNITURE 


e PRODUCT PRE-VIEW PRESENTATIONS 
e PARADE FLOATS © POSTERS @ CHARTS 
© SCENIC EFFECTS @ SIGNS 


55 East Huldard Se. 


OUTSTANDING 
DISPLAYS AT 
SENSIBLE PRICES 


K 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE and 
HUMIDITY CONTROL CABINETS 


~ USED 
LEADERS of U.S.A. 
TRACT TESTING 


of electric, electronic parts for all services of 
the wor department. From weather package 
checking, to testing of component parts and 
sub-assemblies in simulated weather conditions, 
select the range you require at the turn of a 
dial, from room up to 160°F. Temperature and 
from room up to 95% relative humidity. That 
condition is automatically maintained with 
precision uniformity from top to bottom of 


cabinet. 

3 AVAILABLE NOW IN 
STAINLESS STEEL for 
DEFENSE 
CONTRACTORS 


The new LSC-16 
has inner-shell, ducts, 
air-conditioner, door 
liners, shelf hangers, 
heater units, etc. of 
stainless steel. Full 
3” insulation glue- 
sealed between inner 
and outer steel shells. 
Heavy moulded rub- 
ber door gaskets. 

Automatic, all- 
electrically operated 
and controlled. Takes 
the load off the test- 
ing laboratory and 
assures instant analy- 
sis for production 
quality control. 


Write for Bulletin 
No. 170 
PHONES: 


Chicago— 
IRving 8-6200 
170 


BY INDUSTRIAL 
in DEFENSE CON- 


Northbrook 


ANETSBERGER BROTHERS, INC. 
172 _N. Anets Drive Northbrook, Ill. 
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Home - building in °52: the 


dismal forecasts were wrong again?! 


HE year 1952 proved all over 
again that crystal-gazing just 
doesn’t pay in the home building 


‘business. For the second consecu- 


tive year the experts, meaning 
those in both industry and gov- 
ernment, misread the signs when 
they forecast declines in the con- 


struction of new dwellings. Resi- © 


dential building not only rose in 
1952, but in doing so it super- 
seded 1951 as the second largest 
home-building year in Chicago 
and the nation’s history. 

Throughout the country, the 
prosperous story was much the 
same. People wanted homes and 
were willing to meet the terms: 
higher prices, larger down pay- 
ments and tougher mortgage terms. 
They could do so because employ- 
ment and wages were at peak 
levels. 


Birth Rate A Factor 


It was true, as the experts had 
repeatedly forewarned, that the 
urgency was off the home market 
and that the number of marriages 
was on the decline. But they 


didn’t take into account the sig- 


nificant fact that the desire for 
better living had not eased but 


increased, and that more and more 
couples were having a_ second, 
third and fourth’ child and that 
made more space a necessity. The 
stork, it seems, had failed to read 
the pessimistic forecasts. 

Meanwhile, the number of fami- 
lies “doubling-up” fell to a record 
low. One reason was that oldsters 
could help maintain — separate 
households on their social security 
or pension checks. 


Controls No Hindrance 


Nor did credit controls provide 
a damper. The material and labor 
shortages that many feared, also 
failed to materialize. Instead of the 
800,000 dwelling units Washington 


_predicted early in 1952, and the 


900,000 units the industry hoped 
to build, more than 1,100,000 new 
dwellings were begun in 1952. This 
edged 1951’s 1,080,000 units, but 
didn’t approach the whopping — 
1950 record of 1,400,000, largely 
because new apartment construc- 
tion was 50 per cent below 1950. 
Percentage-wise, Chicago area 
home builders made greater gains 
than the national showing last — 
year. Permits were issued for 
34,047 homes and apartments in | 


: the 


Forest and Hammond. 
years 1947-1951 Gary ranked first. 
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the Chicago region which encom- 
passes suburban towns and _ unin- 
corporated areas of Cook, DuPage, 
Kane, Lake and Will counties. 
This number, with a valuation of 
$387,911,583, topped the 32,938 
homes and apartments, with a 
valuation of $347,691,698, author- 
ized in 1951. In the fabulous year 
of 1950, 43,353 dwellings with a 
cost of $416,264,924 were begun, 
but nearly one-fourth of the units, 
10,697, were apartments. 

Apartment building actually de- 
clined last year in Chicago. The 
number of units authorized was 
5115, against 5,560 in 1951. The 
homebuilding industry is hopeful, 
however, that the end of rent con- 
trol on April 30 will stimulate 
apartment construction this year. 

It was a strikingly uneven year 
for Chicago builders. First quarter 
home authorizations showed prog- 
ress, but were followed by a five- 
month slowdown. In September, 
permits rose by 600 units to a total 
of 3,444 for the Chicago area. This 
coincided with the suspension of 
Korean-inspired credit Regulation 
X and the relaxation of related 
FHA and VA restrictions on mort- 
gage-lending terms. 

Chicago’s homebuilding year 
came to a wobbly end with Oc- 
tober, November and December 
all behind 1951, in contrast to the 
national home-building pace which 
closed strong, after a disappoint- 
ing third quarter. 


Suburbs Show Gain 


Construction gains came from 
suburbs last year. Home 
authorizations in Chicago were 
down slightly to 6,552 from 6,640 
in 1951. Permits for residential 
building in the suburban towns 


surrounding the city rose, how- 


ever, to 17,346 from 15,984 in 
1951. Dwellings permits in the 
county regions outside the towns 
also rose. Leaders in home build- 
ing in the area were: Skokie, Des 
Plaines, Park Ridge, Gary, Park 
In the 


The cost of satisfying the dream 


of owning a new home has _be- 
- come steadily more expensive since 
1943. The average cost of homes 
construct 


ed in the Chicago region 


in that year was $4,060. It had al- 
most tripled, to $12,031 in 1952. 
In more recent memory, the aver- 


age cost was $11,417 in 1951 and | 


$10,350 in 1950. 

The rising cost of a new roof 
over the head hit suburban towns 
hardest. There the average price 
tag last year was $12,911; in Cook 
County it was $13,188. In Chicago 
proper, the average cost slipped to 
$10,407 from $10,560 in 1951. 


Strength Surprises Many 


The strength and resiliency of 
the housing market continues to 
confound the seers who point to 
such facts as: since World War II 
more than eight million dwelling 
units have been added to Amer- 
ica’s housing supply, mainly from 
new construction. This pouring of 
cement and raising of timbers has 
more than kept pace with the 
growing ranks of the wedded. But, 
with large families once more the 
style, and with many of the na- 
tion’s 49 million shelter units ob- 
solete and unfit, the trade-in and 
replacement market in homes has 
come into play. Style trends have 
also had an effect in outmoding 
older homes. Surveys show a pro- 
nounced preference for one-story 
or ranch style homes, a postwar 
upcomer in the building market. 

Undaunted by past errors, in- 
dustry experts now foresee a strong 
start in homebuilding early this 
year. The outlook is keyed by 
anticipated good relations with the 
new administration. Preliminary 
industry discussions with the ad- 
ministration foreshadow a stable 
four-year building program that 
will enable industry to meet con- 
sumer demand for homes, which 
it estimates at one million a year. 

The industry also expects the 
new Washington crew to increase 
the maximum FHA loan insur- 
ance and to boost interest rates on 
VA loan guarantees. Loans on 
government - underwritten mort- 
gages, especially VA guaranteed, 
have been hard to negotiate in 
most sections of the country. The 
expected increase in interest rates 
would, the industry believes, bring 
them closer to market demand and 
actually stimulate veteran home 


purchases. 
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FACTORY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 


We can effect a substan- 
tial saving for you with 
our combined policy, cov- 
ering against the hazards 
of fire, sprinkler leakage, 
windstorm, explosion, riot 
and civil commotion (in- 
cluding physical and ma- 
licious damage), aircraft 
and other vehicles, and 
smoke damage, on manu- 
facturing properties and 
warehouses. 


ee 


NO CO-INSURANCE 


RESTRICTIONS 


———— 


Pamphlets pertaining to 
fire protection will be fur- 
nished free to our mem- 
bers, architects and engi- 
neers upon request. 


Home Office 


Protection Mutual || 
Fire Insurance : 
Company 


231 South La Salle Street 
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Chicago 4, Illinois : 
Phone CE. 6-2475 ° 
J. BEIDLER E 


SPACE 


for every Purpose 


Will Build to Suit 
139 N. CLARK ST. 
RAndolph 6-0763 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


The clock ticks 
and World Trade Changes | 


CASA 
BLANCA 


sheiay foreign trade moves with ... through established relationships with more 

the speed of the clock. Economic developments _ than 1,200 leading banks throughout the world... 

here and abroad are flashed ‘round the world in our Foreign Department is well equipped to in- 

minutes, vitally affecting world trade—and your terpret foreign conditions in terms of what tney 
stake in it. mean to business. 

American National’s Foreign Department helps If you do business abroad—or plan to—you should 

busy executives keep abreast of changes and trends have a talk with one of our Foreign Department 


in the foreign picture. officers. He can save you time, money and worry 


Through specialized experience and knowledge in the operation of your foreign trade. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 
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Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


HE high rate of business ac- 
tivity and consumer spending 
in the final half of 1952, and 
particularly in the closing quarter 
of the year, was accompanied by 
new record highs in loans and dis- 
counts of Chicago’s banks. 
Total loans and discounts of the 


46 national banks and 25 state 


banks in Chicago amounted to 
$3,275,154,000 at the end of 1952, 
against $2,934,963,000 at the end 
of the preceding year. As of Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, loans and dis- 


counts of $2,921,180,000 were un- 


der the 1951 year-end figure. 
Nineteen hundred fifty-two was 
the fourth year in succession to 
show a gain in bank loans. The 
more than three and one quarter 
billions in bank credit outstanding 
in Chicago at the close of that 
period compared with $823,713,000 
at the end of the prewar year 1940. 
While the 1952 increase of 
$340,691,000, or 11.6 per cent, was 
considerably smaller than 1951's 
gain of $436,898,000, or 17.5 per 
cent, and 1950’s rise of $553,309,- 
000, or 28 per cent, the vigor with 


- which bank credit was being ex- 
panded in the final weeks of the 
_ year brought renewed concern over 


tion. On January 16, 1953, 


A 


oat ee 


the Federal Reserve Board of Chi- 
cago raised its discount rates. This 


was the first increase in this rate - 


to member banks since August, 
1950, and the first increase in the 
rate charged other borrowers since 
1948. 

In contrast to 1951, when vigor- 
ous steps were taken to restrict the 
extension of bank credit, 1952 was 
marked by a relaxation of curbs. 
The 1951 measures included two 


CHICAGO RESERVE MEMBERS’ EARNING ASSETS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


15 


Record bank loans 


| fourth year in row 


increases in reserve requirements — 


for banks, extension of Regulation 
X of the Federal Reserve System 
governing loans on new construc- 
tion, the elimination of Federal 
Reserve price supports from Unit- 
ed States Government securities, a 
government sponsored program of 
voluntary credit restriction by 
lending institutions, and increases 
in interest rates on business loans. 


The voluntary credit restraint pro- — 
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OV'T GUARANTEED INVESTMENT: 
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CHICAGO RESERVE MEMBER BANKS’ DEPOSITS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Elect Water Boy 
Sump Pump 


WEIL PUMP CO. 


1530 N. FREMONT ST. 


gram was dropped early in May, 
1952, and on May 7 the Federal 
Reserve suspended completely its 
Regulation W _ governing down 
payments and repayment periods 
on consumer installment pur- 
chases. Nine months earlier, on 
July 31, 1951, the Federal Reserve 
had relaxed Regulation W. Maxi- 
mum maturities on installment 
purchases were lengthened to 18 
months from 15, and in the case 
of loans for the repair or modern- 
ization of homes the repayment 
period was extended to 36 months 
from 30; down payments required 
on major household appliances 
were reduced to 15 per cent from 
25. 


Consumer Debt Up Sharply 


While the relaxation of Regu- 
lation W in 1951 was followed by 
only a moderate rise in consumer 
credit, the complete suspension of 
the Regulation in May of 1952 
was followed by a sharp upturn 
that carried consumer credit to a 
new all-time record and played an 
important role in the booming in- 
dustrial and retail activity that 
marked the final half of the year. 


| From a low of $19,565,000,000 in 


March, the national figure for 
consumer credit soared to $22,798,- 
000,000 in November. 

The effect of consumer spending 
was felt throughout industry, for, 
as the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago pointed out in its “Busi- 
ness Conditions” bulletin, “‘con- 
sumer spending accounts for two- 


thirds of total sales and therefore 
is always the final key to general 
business expectations.” As con- 
sumers stepped up their buying, 
producers and distributors of both 
capital and consumer goods made 
new plans for expansion of facili- 
ties and took steps to build up 
inventories. The January, 1953, 
“Monthly Review” of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York de- 
clared: “Probably the most striking 
development in bank credit during 
1952 was the growth in consumer 
credit following removal of Regu- 
lation W last May.” 

Total deposits of Chicago banks 
amounted to $9,924,373,000 on 
December 31, 1952. This was an 
increase of $465,431,000 from the ~ 
$9,458,942,000 held at the end of 
1951. Cash resources of $2,519,950,- 
000 were down moderately from 
the $2,681,819,000 figure a year 
earlier, but holdings of U. S. 
Government securities, which had ~ 
declined in each of the preceding 
two years, increased to $4,022,051,- _ 
000 from $3,748,234,000. This gain 
of $273,817,000 compared with re- 
ductions of $168,988,000 in 1951 
and $436,000,000 in 1950, when 
the banks reduced their holdingag® 
in order to obtain funds to lend — 
to other borrowers at more attrac- _ 
tive rates. Removal of Federal Re- | 
serve price supports permitted gov- _ 


“ernment securities to attain more — 


attractive yield levels last year, ’ 
and apparently had the desired | 


effect of discouraging the “mone-_ F 


tization” of the government debt. 
Ther rise in pga nebe year 
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placed a heavy strain on the re- 
serve position of Chicago banks 
since they were unwilling to dis- 
pose of government securities. The 
alternative was to borrow from the 
Federal Reserve bank. On Decem- 
ber 24, last, such borrowings by 
the 13 Chicago banks designated 
as Central Reserve City Banks 
totaled $235,000,000 as compared 
with about 12 millions late in 
1951. Since such borrowing is al- 
ways regarded as temporary, it has 
less inflationary effect than does 
the sale of securities to obtain re- 
serve funds. Reserve requirements 
of Central Reserve City Banks re- 
mained unchanged at 24 per cent 
of demand deposits throughout 
1952. The maximum that can be 
imposed on them is 26 per cent. 


Earning Asset Position 


The significance of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities as earning as- 
sets of Chicago banks in the last 
few years is indicated by the dis- 
parity in the growth of loans and 
discounts as compared with total 
deposits. At the end of the boom 
year 1929, loans and discounts of 
all Chicago banks aggregated 
$2,106,168,000, and total deposits 
were $2,836,274,000. Since 1929, 
deposits have increased nearly 250 
per cent while loans and discounts 
have risen only 55 per cent, and 
the ratio of loans to deposits 
dropped from 74 per cent to 33 
per cent. Cash resources, which 
were 31 per cent as large as loans 
and discounts at the close of 1929, 
were equal to 77 per cent of these 
assets at the end of 1952. 

Banks have prospered notwith- 
standing the lag in loans. The 
federal government became the 
prime outlet for funds, and hold- 
ings of government securities were 


CHICAGO BANK DEBITS 


(000 omitted) 
1952 1951 
January = _.-$ 9,952,756. $ 10,649,401 
February ——__ — 9,326,513 8,570,383 
March = 2 _ 11,291,509 11,429,405 
Moy 0 I ses _ 9,971,418 9,684,709 
May ——— _.._ 9,950,473 , 10,099,589 
June 10,672,303. 9,886,324 
Bulys hess Bese 10670121 9,479,391 
August ...-..__ 8,804,855 9,371,721 
September ——— 10,255,084 9,194,095 
October === 11,488,947 10,426,567 
November =. 9,305,643 10,028,958 | 
- December _._ 12,487,088 —-:10,447,754 
Total _...$124,177,710 $119,268,297 
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for this New Fully Automatic Calculator provides a new standard 
of comparison for all figure-work. See this amazing calculator.... 
Learn an ease of operation never before experienced by users of 


calculating machines ... Ask for a demonstration on your own work. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE AGENCY 


Gai *ROIGLE RS? SUNiGs 


407 S$. DEARBORN «© WABASH 2-3334 ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We feature Stainless Steel Flame cutting 
and Stainless Plates up to 2” thick. 


BOulevard 


STEEL WAREHOUSING CORPORATION a 
Complete Steel Sewice ~ si 


350 WEST ROOT STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Loans and 

Discounts 
NO Oates ne os $3,275,154 
QS reese =... «oe are 2,934,963 
OE gets ted te ee 2,498,065 
RAG rea safe eee oe 1,944,756 
GAS Aiea as ee. 2080,543 
OAT pera t see oe we e169 473 
OA Gieermes se oa 721,131 
ICE User ss Sel ae 1,507,900 
Gg peeriees - ee ee Ts The 1,320,483 
TLQEIES, v0 ae eet ae nae ee ee 1,132,624 
profitable despite low interest 


yields because invested capital of 
the banks did not increase in pro: 
portion to the increase in total 
earning assets. 

Although aggregate holdings of 
government securities by Chicago 
banks exceeded their total loans 
on December 31, last, the relation- 
ship between loans and “govern- 
ments” varied widely among in- 
dividual banks. The First Na- 


tional, for example, had loans of 
$1,224,075,000 outstanding, while 
holdings of U. S. governments 


Total Cash Savings 

Deposits Resources Deposits 
$9,924,373 $2,519,950 $1,997,505 
9,458,942 2,681,819 1,867,542 
9,038,247 2,487,384 1,778,842 
8,617,362 2,263,468 1,755,152 
8,040,294 2,352,243 1,697,090 
8,092,443 2,144,955 1,614,992 
7,457,141 1,928,423 1,470,306 
8,597,676 1,863,589 1,270,969 
7,688,678 1,702,045 991,689 
6,419,297 1,545,359 776,315 
amounted to $707,653,000. -The 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, by contrast, 
reported loans and discounts at 
$767,043,000 and U. S. government 
securities at $1,296,855,000. 
Earnings reported by some banks 
have been reduced by substantial 
reserves set aside for bad debts, 
the reserves being greatly in excess 
of actual losses. This practice was 
adopted following a ruling of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
such transfers from earnings could 
be set aside tax free. However, 


er 
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many banks are believed to be 
close to the limit placed on such. 
reserves. The limit or ceiling is 
three times the 20-year average 
loss percentage on loans. The 20- 
year average is a moving average, 
and it already is beginning to drop 
the years in the early 1930’s when 
bank losses were most severe. 

A number of Chicago’s banks 
added to their permanent capital 
funds last year and there was a 
considerable expansion in physical 
facilities to handle the increasing 
volume of business. The American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
became the city’s sixth bank with 
authority to make million dollar 
loans when, in June, directors 
voted to transfer $1,000,000 from 
undivided profits to surplus, bring- 
ing total capital and surplus to 
$10,000,000. National banks are 
limited in commercial loans to any 
borrower to an amount not ex- 
ceeding ten per cent of the bank’s 
capital and surplus. The American 
National also announced that it 
was taking over the entire ground 
floor of the building in which it 
is housed. 

The First National Bank, look- 
ing toward the future, completed 
the acquisition of title to all land, 
except for one piece under the 
bank building, as well as some of 
the buildings in the square block 
in which the bank’s own building 
is located. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago recently an- 
nounced plans to add four stories 
to its building. © 

The outlook for bank earnings 
going into 1953 was considered 
favorable. The high level of busi- 
ness activity was expected to keep 
business inventories at a high level, 
with an accompanying demand for 
bank financing. The accelerated 
income tax payments of corpora- 
tions during the first two quarters — 
this year were also expected to- 
place a drain on corporate cash 
balances. 

Turnover of bank deposits, — 
which is considered. equivalent to- 
an increase or decrease in money 
supply according to whether the — 


turnover is faster or slower, showed _ 


a considerably smaller rise in 1952 
than in 1951. Debits of Chicago — 
banks increased $4,908,413,000 to 
a total of $124,177,710,000 as com-— 
pared with an increase of $13, 838, 4 
651,000 in 1951. 
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Stock trading 


off during year 


RADING volume declined 12 

per cent on the Midwest Stock 

Exchange last year, but the 
fact that this decline was only half 
as large as the shrinkage in trad- 
ing on the nation’s largest stock 
market, the New York Stock Ex- 
change, was significant. 

The year 1952 was the third full 
calendar year since the Midwest 
Stock Exchange was formed as the 
consolidation of four middle west- 
ern stock exchanges — the Chicago 

_ Stock Exchange, the St. Louis 
Stock Exchange, the Cleveland 
Stock Exchange, and the Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul Stock Exchange. The 
formal date of the merger was De- 
cember 1, 1949. Since that time 
the new Exchange has consistently 
‘demonstrated that it fills an eco- 
nomic need, and the most dra- 
matic evidence is the fact that it 
outperformed the Big Board last 
year by a wide margin. 

The three most actively traded 
stocks on the Midwest Exchange 
last year were shares of middle 
western companies, and two of the 
three were listed only on this ex- 
change. Heading the list of active 
traders was St. Louis Public Serv- 
ice Company, followed by Com- 
monwealth Edison Company and 
z Eas Company, both Chi- 
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Trading floor Midwest Stock Exchange 


cago firms. Commonwealth Edison 
is also listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Five other stocks 
listed exclusively on the Midwest 
Stock Exchange were among the 
20 most actively traded last year. 
They were: Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company, General Box Company, 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Company, 
and Trav-ler Radio Company. 


Branch Office Orders 


Another indication of the Ex- 
change’s economic value to the 
middle west was the volume of 
orders received through the branch 
wire offices it maintains in St. 
Louis and Cleveland for the bene- 
fit of member firms in those cities. 
The office in St. Louis relayed or- 
ders covering 1,875,000 shares in 
1952, a decline of only two per 
cent from the 1951 total, while 
the Cleveland office relayed orders 
for 1,381,588 shares, a decline of 
one per cent. These figures do not 
indicate the total trade from St. 
Louis and Cleveland, since they 
do not include orders sent in over 
direct wires to the Exchange floor 
from the offices of some member 
firms. 

Until the final two months of 
1952, trading activity on the Mid- 


west Stock Exchange was well be- 
low 1951 levels. Volume for the 
first six months of the year was 
down 20 per cent, but in Novem- 
ber there was a four per cent im- 
provement over the like month of 
the preceding year, and in Decem- 
ber the gain was 49 per cent. To- 
tal transactions for the year 
amounted to 14,422,000 shares, a 
dip of 12 per cent from the 1951 
total of 16,372,000 shares. The dol- 
lar value of 1952 transactions was 
$462,606,970, against $490,554,204 
in 1951. 

Trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange was down 
24 per cent in 1952. The American 
Stock Exchange, formerly the New 
York Curb, was able to report a 
gain of five per cent for the year, 
despite a sharp falling off in trad- 
ing during the latter months. In 
January, 1953, trading was lower 


than in the like month of 1952 8 ~— 
for all three exchanges, with the 


Midwest again making the best 
showing. The decline for the Mid- 
west Exchange was five per cent, 
as compared with 13 per cent for 


the New York Stock Exchange and 
23 per cent for the American Stock = 


Exchange. 
At the end of 1953 the RUAbee 
of issues available for trading on _ 
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CHICAGO 32 
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TWENTY MOST ACTIVE 


STOCKS FOR 1952 
(Round Lot Only) 


St. Louis Public Service Company 234,700 
Commonwealth Edison Company 230,800 
Hallicratters (Co. eee 213,550 
Packard Motor Car Co. 193,800 
American Lelo"s) els Gone = 171,400 


United States Steel Co. — 165,000 
Northern States Power (Minn.)— 155,100 
General Motors Corp. ——-_---- 147,000 


Southern "Co, 232 146,800 
Laclede Gas Co. 
Sunray Oil Corp. 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Radio Corp. of America 109,600 
Pennsylvania Railroad — 106,500 
Notth) American (Go;22 == 106,100 
Géneral’ Box’ Cole 104,500 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. __— 104,100 
Berghoff Brewing Co. -______ 97,700 
Armour & Co. (Illinois) ———___ 92,500 
‘Trav-lers Radio. Co, =] 91,400 
the Exchange totaled 491, repre- 
senting 416 companies, as com- 


pared with 478 and 404, respec- 
tively, at the close of 1952. These 
securities totaled 1,446,514,081 
shares with a market value of 
nearly 65 billions of dollars at the 
end of 1952. Dividends were paid 
on 439 of these stocks during 1952 
in an aggregate amount of $3,- 
358,566,075. 


New Listings 


New common or capital stocks 
listed and admitted to trading last 
year were: Gulf Oil, Burroughs 
Adding Machine, Central Illinois — 
Public Service, National Alfalfa 
Dehydrating and Milling, Brad 
Foote Gear Works, and. American 
Machine and Foundry. Preferred 
issues of the following companies 
were listed: TTruax-Traer Coal, 
Ashland Oil and Refining, Ohio 
Edison, Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical, Public Service of In-— 
diana, and Commonwealth Edison. 

Issues admitted to unlisted trad- 
ing were: Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton — 
Corporation, Burlington Mills, — 
Emerson Radio and Phonograph, 
International Nickel, Kennecott — 
Copper, Phelps-Dodge, Philco, 
Phillips Petroleum and Tri-Con- 
tinental. Three issues of deben- 
tures were listed. They were: — 
American Telephone and Tele- — 
graph, Inland Steel, and Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana). 4 

Chicago transfer agents and reg- a 
istrars were appointed last year by 
American Machine and Foundry F. 
Company eal ‘Kaiser Aluminum_ 
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and Chemical Comp: any, thus add- 
ing to the impressive list of large 
corporations that have acknowl- 
edged the importance of the mid- 
dle western investor and the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange by providing 
this time and money saving facil- 
ity in Chicago. In 1951, 14 major 
companies, including General Mo- 
tors, United States Steel, and the 
Texas Company, appointed Chi- 
cago transfer agents and registrars 
for their stocks. 

Memberships held by firms and 
individuals remained unchanged 
at the end of 1952 at 295 and 105, 
respectively. However, the makeup 
of the member firms roster was 
altered somewhat, with 176 part- 
nerships and 119 corporations hold- 
ing seats on the Exchange at the 


Ships and 113 corporations twelve 
months earlier. 

The decline in trading volume 
was reflected in lower values for 
memberships. Twenty transfers 
took place during 1952. The high- 
est price paid was $6,900, and the 
low and last price was $5,000. The 
record high for value of member- 
Ships was established in 1951 at 
$7,000 despite the fact that trading 
volume was 12.6 per cent lower in 
1951 than in 1950, and the last 
transfer of the year was at the 
peak. Although the $5,000 final 
price for 1952 membership trans- 
fers was well under the previous 
year’s top, it was exactly double 
the price of the extra member- 
ships created and sold at the time 
the Midwest Exchange was formed 


close of 1952, against 182 partner- in 1949. 


MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1952 


Total 1952 Net 
Div. Vol. liigh Low Last Chge 
5 A 
_ 
SnnOtE L.atboratores 4 2 $ 1.95 41,788 6414 421% 4634 — 115% 
Abbott Laboratories, Pfd.____ 597 400 1094 109% 109% 
“American Machine & Foundry... 807 3,211 2414 yp Pap, 
eeme” Steel 2 80 «43,000 _--30 25 254 
fAdams Mfg., J. D. —-__- 200 2 2,048 179, 1S AG 
‘Admiral GOrpi see wees Se = e100 64,452 321% 25 3014 
“Advance PA URI ATT og sree 50) 10,550 9 634, 634 
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Allied Laboratories Ris ih i ee 24 — 1.30 © 60,800 34 21%, 2434 
‘Allis Chalmers Bile to, no sees ~ 400 27,124 614% 50% ° 60 
mumetican Aitlines*® — 2 50 93,001 1634 1214 1414 
American Investment Co. of Illinois 1.60 21,376 247% 20 247f 
American Radiator & Std. Sanitary* 1.25 112,542 163, 1334 l4y, 
‘American Tel and Tel _______ 9.00 383,468 16134 151 159% 
Anaconda Copper Mining* —_____ Se Oe O80 555% 38144 421% 
Berticol- Steel Soe ee = 3.00 55,209 425% 354 42% 
mmour S--Co. (Illinois) == = 112,147 1284 83% 103% 
invitle Industries) =e S200 3,742 3234 251% 3234, 
Bebestos. Mig, 2 2 2 SAGO Sn Tees ee ee 19% 
Ashland Oil & Refining (New). .75¢ 94,947 235% «165%H_——s«d'TK, 
Ashland Oil & Refining (Old). 5Ot 49,122 4714 3634 46 
Ashland Oil & Refining (Pfd.) _.____ 8208 6,705 31 28 2734 
ssociates Investment —_____ _ 4.50 100-76 76 76 
hison, Topeka & Santa Fe RR. 5.75 15,979 9642 74Y%e 95% 
MevoProducts - =o kee Bar 278-2 19-5507 “895 7V, 1%, 
utomatic Washer = ee Rees 05,990 4 1 as 
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During the past 37 years we 
have been identified with 
the financing of many im- 
portant corporations, includ- 
ing . 

ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
BLISS & LAUGHLIN, INC. 
BORG-WARNER CORP. 
CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE CO. 


DIXIE CUP COMPANY 
DOEHLER-JARVIS CORP. 
JEFFERSON ELECTRIC CO. 
KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


OAK MFG. CO. 
SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SNAP-ON-TOOLS CORPORATION 


' SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


WALGREEN COMPANY 
AND NUMEROUS OTHERS 


May We Discuss Your Capital 
Requirements With You? 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 
Established 1916 


Members of 
Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 South LaSalle Street 
Rockford 


Chicago 3 
Peoria 


A. J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 


Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 


SERVICE 


FOR THE 
_ PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 


INDUSTRI AL 
PLANTS 

EQUIPMENT | : 

109K WABASHL AVE, 


‘CHICAGOs2a Ite 
CENTRAL 6-8442 
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Oe i P= 
= 


In Stock 
Immediate Delivery 


© Acid 
© Air 


® Garden 


® Greasing 


° Beer © Hydraulic 
* Boiler ® Paint Spray 
© Brewers © Radiator 

® Chemical © Sand Blast 
© Creamery °¢ Steam 

© Dairy ® Suction 

° Fire © Vacuum 

© Fuel Oil ¢ Water 

® Gasoline ° Welding 


HOSE SPECIALISTS 
For More Than 
30 YEARS 


Phone Mr. Roberts For 
Immediate Service 


FR anklin 2-4073 


AMAZON Hose & Rubber Co. 
130 N. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


ee eT TT OT a i is 


FLOORS 


Marble Chip @ Plain ¢ Heavy 
Duty © Trucking Floor © Base 
Stairways 


DURABLE—FLEXIBLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


CTY WN TNE Oe ONE UD MO UN WON ON POY WU WNT WOU POE TUE CO UOE TOE ET TT RT SU UE TP la 
2 DM! ee eee me 


. Restful to the Feet 
Easy to Keep Clean 


Installed in Various Colors on Con- 
crete or Wood—'2" thick to 
Harmonize with Any Type 
of Architecture 


-MARBELETTE 
FLOOR CO. 


228 N. La Salle St. 
RAndolph 6-3416 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


Total 1952 


Div. 
Benguet Consolidated Mining* __- 10 
Berghott) Brewin?) = 
Bethlehem: Steel? = = 4.00 
Binks Mig... 2 aes See a 1.457 
Booth Fisheries 2332 2s eee 1.007 
Borg: Corp; Geos Ws 222s 1.50 
Bore-Warners Conpy = eee 5.00 
rach: Sos 500s. ivy Jeger ae eee 3.50 
Bratls Footer Gear t = Wer ee =e 
Browns Shoes e585 2 ee ee ee 3.40 
BrucevGosek: |. 223. ee 1.50 
Budd's Conon eee Se tes ae eee ee 1.00 
Burkart Manufacturing —._____ 2.50 
Leen boo ONY IMG OU Se oe 1,00 


Burroughs Adding Machine 90 


Burton: Dix € is seen ae eee 1.20 
Butlers Bros. act ee ed Ne ap .60 
C 
GanladianpiPacliGiek Re eee ee 1.50 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit —__» __ 2 
Castles & 2. Gor Ano 24 oe 1.50 
Genth vires Brewin pgs ees ee .20 
Gens Tis PubliceService i= aes 1.20 
Gente sce South westees =) ee ee 95 
Cen> Winois hight SS 2.20 
Cen: Illinois Securities _.2 = aah 
Cent. Illinois Sec. $1.50 Pfd. 5.00 
Cent. Hlinois Sec. $1.40 Pfd. 1.40 
Century (Electric ses are eee eee 507 
Certain-Teed Products* —. 1.1214 
Cherry-Burre] j= saaeeee ee et. 60 
Chesapeake & Ohio RR* _ 3.00 
Chicago: Corp. =o eee ee lhe: 
Chicazos Corp. Pid 52 oe ee 3.00 
Chicago Elec. Mfg. “A” 2.00 
Chgo. Milw. St. Paul & Pacific RR 1.00 
Chgo. Milw. St. Paul & Pacific Pfd. 5.00 
Chgo. Rock Island & Pacific RR... 4.00 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 75 
Chicago= Vowel) oe. oe Ss 7.00 
Chicago: Towel, Pid.) =o" EAT) 
Chicago n Yellows Gabaess aeou ee oie 
GhryslersGonp pete 6.00 
Cities s Services niece. dl os 5.00 
Citys Products sexe) in 22257 O50 
Clark Controller ey en ree we 200 
Cleveland Cliffs~ Be cies oll See ee eee 2) 
Cleveland) Gifts, pPid.== aaa ones 4.50 
Cleveland Elec. Illuminating _ 2.60 
Glevites Corp... eee es semen Pei) 
Glinton?® Roods-ya2e29s S532. see 40 
Coleman. (0D ee S te ey ee ian 2.00 
Columbia Gas System* 90 
Commonwealth Edison — 1.80 
Commonwealth Edison $1.32 Pfd.___ 1.2483 
|| Commonwealth Edison $1.40 Pid. es 
Consumers Power _. 2.00 
Continental Motors* CGS 
Crane: COs = se Sat ee eee iene OME OLR 
Curtiss-Wright* eee eee 60 
D 
Deere’ & Con(New) cries sie eer 75 
Deere: SiG: 2(OMd) oe ee he 


Vol. 


82,232 
97,700 
77,494 
6,500 
32,350 
25,500 
21,965 
4,400 
5,177 
5,227 
800 
40,040 
8,750 
34,518 
16,848 
6,600 
27,754 


93,275 
15,900 
3,200 
8,500 
49,660 
88,848 
5,562 
12,900 
5,075 
675 
126 
5,639 
2,300 
67,094 
39,851 
4,000 
70 
51.100 
100 
9,837 
13,167 
592 
841 
300 
101,186 
30,766 
200 
100 
110,900 
20,050 
17,274 
5,200 
56,148 
10,100 
87,725 
425,234 
45,023 
230 
73,369 
31,805 
29,934 
49,415 


28,938 


34 


58% 


COMMERCE 


Net 
Chge. 


= y, 
ae 13 
+ 43 
— ly 
Sy, 
+ 1% 
a 
+ 30 
New. 
=e oY, 
ss 64 
+ 1% 
— 43% 
— lx 
— 1¥ 
— 43, 
me 
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Total 1952 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation* __ 
Dr. Pepper = ies 

Dodge Manufacturing _. 
Doehler-Jarvis aaF 

Domestic Finance “A” 

Dow Chemical (New) ______ 
Dow Chemical (Old)_—._________ 
muMont Lab., Allen B. 
duPont de Nemours, E. I.*#_ 


BeEsrOrtrerANTHINGs ) ere 
LEG TEES eee 
Elder Manufacturing 
Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Elgin National Watch. * 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph* ___ 
Falstaff Brewing 


Fansteel Metallurgical — -§____-_ 
Fitz Simons & Connell D&D__ 
Hlour Mills of America _._. 


ete LG) S So ae ws ig be et 
Bee ble-Skogmo 5) is sae eS 
General American Trans. ______. = 
BIST OT Ag eet RES ce 
eeateet los Gal Cy ines eS es 3 
Bere Nis FCCETIC™ oes ses 
Beemer e PAnance 3 eS 
SreneralKinance, Pid. 2. = 
Reeter al NOGUS is — okee ss 2 or So 
General Motors ___ pec aaees She 
General Outdoor Advertising = 
General Public Utilities*________ 
Beveral. relephone 2s == .2 = 
Beipson: Refrigerator = = 
DAES 6) 22 SS eee ee 
SUG ee CON ee ee ee 
Beodchaux Sugars “Ar? s 2s = 
BnO Darla BYOs too en ee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber__________ 
PRAT CA Oe Eh Wet ee 
Braiam-Paige* ees 
BorayeDrug Stores. 5 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 


“Great Lakes Towing (New). 


Great Lakes Towing (Old). ; 


Great Lakes Towing, Pfd.________. 
Greif Bros. Cooperage “A” a 
sereyhound. Corp." 2 Se 
Griesedieck Western Brewery 
BGulf Oi) 


‘Hall Printing Co., W. F.______- 
BPrallicratterssssss 2a. oS es ee 


Hammond Instrument — 
Hanna Co., M. A., $4.25 Pid. 
Harnischfeger Corp. (New) s 
Harnischfeger Corp. (Old) 


Div. 
50 
.60 

1.007 

1.75 


.20 


Stock 


1.807 
50 


12.00 


1.00 
2.50 


607 


.20 


12% 


Vol. 


54,500 

2,100 
24,500 

7,503 
34,750 
21,203 
25,472 
40,389 
48,251 


63,053 
7,868 
916 
52 
3,838 
22,402 
10,405 
27,767 


2,150 


5,197 
33,410 
15,333 

104,500 
1,257 
100,945 
7,856 
700 
25,330 
304,980 
300 
33,886 
26,279 
42,950 
40,162 
35,454 
80 

8,350 
29,292 
34,450 
31,791 
15,900 
30,250 

343 
220) 
145 
18,800 
99,036 
27,750 
38,485 


18,050 
5,950 
32,950 
17,200 
1,500 


High 
10 


12 
153% 
35 

61% 
44, 

1241 

191% 


973% 


| 
x 
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We Insure 
the Safé Ty of 
Your savings 


Savings at work 
here are safe: 
and profitable. 


~ 
<z 
°S 
[e) 


ry CHICAGO 


Member 
Cook County Council of 
Insured Savings Associations 


Federal Home Loan 
Bank System 


STANDARD ASBESTOS 
MFG. CO. 


“Manufacturers and Contractors 
of 


Pipe and Boiler Coverings” 
“SINCE 1906” 


860 W. Evergreen Ave. 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
MI chigan 2-3835 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN 
COMPANY 


METAL CONTAINERS ° CROWN CAPS AND CORK 
PRODUCTS * PAPER CUPS ¢ FIBRE DRUMS 
PAPER CONTAINERS 


LAMINATED PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


CERTIFIED SHELLAC 


Bleached Refined : 


Wax-Free 
Orange Gum 7 A 
Shellac Varnish 
Confectioners’. “SHELLAC 

Glaze . 


BRADSHAW-PRAEGER & CO. 


| 3248 W. 47th Place. LAfayette 3-2050 
Chicago 32 


SAVE WITH SAFETY 


Savings Accounts insured up to 
$10,000 


and Loan Association 
of Chicago 

1610 West 63rd Street 

Phone WAlbrook 5-8121 


Public Savings 


Total 1952 


Hibbard Spencer Bartlett 
Hormel& Co;,-Geo. A= 
Fiubbell; sinc yy klar Cy 
Hupp Corp. 2. = 
Huttig Sash) &, Door = 
Huttig Sash & Door, Pfd.._____ 
Hydraulics Press Brick === 
Hydraulic Press Brick, Pfd..__ 


Hiinois rick 2 Sake Se eee 
Tiltivo1s Gerbils Ree 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Indiana Steel. Products_________________ 
Indianapolis Power & Light. 
Inland Steel 
Interlake Steamship 
International Harvester 
International Harvester, Pfd._..____ 
International Minerals & Chem. 
International Nickel* 
Internationals Packers eee = 
International Paper* 
Internationals Shoes=ss—= aaa a 
International Tel. and Tel.*___.____ 


Jim? Browngs tores=anese sa ee 
Jim_Brown: Stores,; Pid. == = 
Johnson Stephens Shinkle Shoe... 
Jones &> Lauchlin=Steel* == = = 


Kaiser Aluminum 
Kaiser Aluminum): Pid 2s =e 
Kansas City Power & Light._____ 
Kansas Power? & ‘Light* 22 ==. = = 
1 aM DIR Yee Sees a a ee 
Kelley island slim cuss sesso teece ae 
Kelloge’Switch board === m= ae ee 
Kellogg Switchboard, Pfd. 
Kemnecotts Coppersy sees 
Knapp) Monarchy 
Koppers,: Gov = =e 
NGH0)0) ed Nore o) ee ee = 


Laclede Christy 
Lacedes Gas peso ar a Bk a 
Lamson & -Sessions._-- 
Landis Machine ___.. 
LaSalle Extension University. 
Tea thre Sn C0 casts ea Se 
Bea the Se CO. Pid. at) oo 
Libby McNeill &. Libby 
Rincoin? Printing 32.2.5 
Lincoln Printing, Pfd 
Lindsay Chemical 
-| Lindsay Chemical, Pfd._ 
TOO pe eee es se 
Lonergan “B” _ 
Lynch Corp. 


Marshall Rield} 282 2s Wee oe 
Marshall Field, Pfd 
Martin, Glenn L.* 


McKee & Co., Arthur G, “B” 


Div. Vol. 
2.40 10,800 
2.50 50 
2.50 100 
10 ~=—-:17,915 
3.00 7,450 
5.00 293 
= 1,783 
1.00 4,459 
I 
90 24,300 
3.50 26,623 
1.60 33,850 
1.10 18,500 
2.00 17,654 
3.00 53,786 
1.25 16,200 
2.00 152,772 
7.00 600 
1.60 35,794 
260 14,146 
60 14,2296 
3.00 32,917 
240 22,644 
80 81,713 
60 51,404 
1.80 55,714 
140 23,926 
J 
te 1,200 
all 1,300 
10 4,752 
1.80 . 89,241 
K 
130+ 13,721 
2.1834 3,006 
160 36,116 
1.12 45,130 
90 18,050 
140 42,750 
20 38,550 
1.945 282 
6.00 30,836 
.22Y 28,100 
2.50 15,022 
20 46,150 
L 
140 19,282 
37Yo 154,286 
1.40 17,200 
1.00 503 
40 7,650 
2.00 9,360 
2.50 839 
80 78,875 
2.00 5,750 
3.50 124 
3.10. 4,700 
.70 
2.00 
1.00 
M 
2.00 
4.25 
1.25 
2.004 


COMMERCE 


He te EH I 
OEM 
Ze 


Net 


— ee 
+ 1y 
— 2Y, 
ea) 
— ¥ 


+ 24, 


=. 
+27Y 
+ 13 
— 1 
+ 43% 
= aig 
| 
2 
4V3 


eae a 
es 


++++4+4+1 
©9 
RS 


1 +1 
SS 


| 
5 
8 


| 
rn 
nN 
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Total 1952 


Medusa Portland Cement__........_. 
Metropolitan Brick 
Reeves Danke = aS 
Mickelberry’s Food Products 
Middle South Utilities _.. 
Midwest Piping & Supply_.____ 
Baerases Pare. COM e222. 
mmleresootiart,” Pidn2 2 
Minneapolis Brewing 
Bassissippi River Fuel. 
Missouri Portland Cement 
Modine Manufacturing 
meparoe. Chemical 3 
eeonroe Chemical, Pfd, — 
Montgomery Ward __. 
Bere Orla (NGW)) 3-2 3a 
eerterolame (ONG) os 2 ae 
Muskegon Motor Specialties ns Nase ate 
Muskegon Piston Ring...» 
Muter Company 


Bere PrTTPATNS COPD) so Soe se 
Beecn-Wwelvinator. 5 
National Alfalfa Dehy. & Milling 
National Cylinder Gas _______ = 
National Pressure Cooker______ 
National Standard (New)_____ ve 
National Standard (Old)_____ 
Setesonal, Dale? $2 Mfg. 
Sew York Central RR* =) 
North American Aviation*_______ = 
Myorth American Car 
Seer American Go." 2-2 2 
Northern Illinois Corp.— 
Northern States Power (Minn.)*___ 
Northwest Bancorporation —_____- 
Nunn-Bush Shoe __ 


‘Oak Mfg. ets Ae 
BOhio Brass “B”__ rol ol eee 

BGs Edison y 
“Ohio Oil* 
“Oklahoma Gas & Electric = 
“Oklahoma Gas & Electric W. D.. 
Ontario Manufacturing ————___— 


oP MotoriGar tga 2 sta 
Pan Amer. World Airways*____— = 
Paramount Pictuies®..= = = = 

Meiners: Pers s Ac. f= 2 en Sr 
darker Pen “B”_— 


_ Peabody Coal 
sPeabody Coal Pfd._—-___-_-____ = 
Penn Controls “A”__- 
Pennsylvania RRet ee 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke. 
Wrepsi-colat 
Remeber tw iGriCle =A seis SE 
_ Phelps Dodge (New) 
Phelps Dodge (Old)*—-—--— e 


Div. Vol. 
2.40 11,100 
.60 30,200 
1.75 877 
.90 27,300 
1.25 49,099 
3.00 300 
51,300 
Bal 4,050 
1.00 39,250 
2.20 63,709 
2.00 12,800 
2.70 2,700 
50 7,142 
3.50 1,916 
3.00 72,242 
374% 24,750 
Oa L374: 
2.00 1,020 
.60 2,300 
60 30,900 
N 
1.50 750 
2.00 110,194 
= 1,867 
1.00 2,500 
1.00 1,800 
50 5,000 
2.257 5,350 
50 31,550 
50 94,606 
1.25 22,251 
1.50 27,600 
1.20 139,627 
80 3,600 
.70 201,610 
1.60 55,050 
1.00 770 
0) 
1.40 80,950 
4.00 16 
2.05 59,190 
3.00 21,026 
1.40 1,883 
foo 7,200 
‘= 345 
P 
lhe 220194 
50 34,614 
2.00 18,165 
1.20 2,100 
1.20 9,250 
2.00 1,750 
30 35,788 
1.25 8,910 
1.20 3,450 
1.00 146,134 
6.00 22,912 
35 27,746 
1.00 2,348 
2.37Yo 34,219 
1.257 6,168 
1.60 26,666 
2.40 93,177 
1.50 100 
1.20 5,500 
= 14,710 
= 1,464 
1.80 54,005 
3.00 19,712 


ery tue sie | 
oo nS 
= 


+ | 
~ 
oO 
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KLEIN TOOLS 


for 
LINEMEN 
ELECTRICIANS 
MECHANICS 


acthiss who ML EIN S22: & sans 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of 


Rods, Wire and 
Extruded Shapes in 
Nickel Silver and 
Architectural Bronze 


Brass, 


CHICAGO EXTRUDED 

METALS COMPANY 

1602-1642 South 54th Ave. 
Cicero 50, Ill. 


Tel. Blshop 2-2120 © 


Industrial Plants 


FINANCED 
LIQUIDATED 


PURCHASED 
REORGANIZED 


45 years of service to—Manufacturers, | 
Wholesalers, Banks, Attorneys. 


Confidential Surveys, Competent se ; 
Personnel. 


Michael Tauter & Co. 
411 So. Market St. Chicago a 
WEbster 9-4500 : 
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SPRINGS 


All Types 
All Materials 


Precision Built 


yor 


ALL Applications 


ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 


3838 W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 


SPRINGS © WIREFORMS e¢ STAMPINGS 


B.H.BUNN CoO. 


S.E. Cor. 76th at Vincennes 


NATION-WIDE Sezuice 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUNN PACKAGE 
TYING MACHINES 


For All Purposes 
All Ranges and Sizes 


HU dson 3-4455 


sn U. S. vane OFF, 


| There Is a Kloster ’“‘Pure-Ore”’ 
Steel for Every Tool 
and Die Purpose 


Send for descriptive literature. 
LARGE CHICAGO STOCK 


KLOSTER STEEL 


CORPORATION 
224-228 N. JUSTINE STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
HAymarket 1-3450 


| Texas Co. 


Total 1952 


Pure Ol) 2 See 
Quaker-Oats* 222. eee 


Radio Corps of America®. = 
RKO Pictures* 
RKOrTheatres* =. 2 
RathyPackinp @s eos. 
Raytheon Migs 23) a 
Remington Rand* 
Republic Stee} (a= == = = eee 
Rexall Drug sinc. es ee 
Richman Brothers 
Rivets Raisiny baperee = eee 


St7e Josepha Lead Sse eee 
St. Louis National Stockyards. 
Str Wouwiss Publics Service! nA ssa 
SiaRevis: Papel ssa eer aes 
Sangamon lechitc === = ae ee 
Schenleyslindustries ase =. ees 
Schwitzer Cummins 


Seco Inv Gos of Stsouilss bid esa 
Serrick= Corpse, eae tee eee 
Shell-Oi Companys 2 a 
Shellmar Products 
Signode Steel Strapping 
Sinclair. @1] ge eae 
Society Brand) Clothes— = 
Socony/- Vacuum Oil = sles ee ee 
South: Bend piath essa ees ee ee 
Southern Company* 
Southern Pacific (New)* 
Southem= Pacific (Old) *= 2." =2 se 
Southwestern Gas & Elec. 5% Pfd.. 
Sparks Withington, Pfd. 
Spiegel’. [ni cipecssee aa anes oat eee 
Sprepel sinc. sWathantse ses ee 
Standard Dredging 
Standard Gas & Electric 
Standard Oil of California... 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)*______ 
Standard Oil (Ohio). 
Standard Railway Equipment 
Standard Steel Spring* 
Sterling Aluminum — & 
Stewart- Warner. ee eS ees 


Studebaker, Corp. 5a) Ate oe 
Sunbeam Corp. (New)... 
Sunbeam Corp. (Old) 
Sundstrand Machine Toole: pee 
Sunray Oi 
Swift & Co 


‘Rexds Gulf Prodidest: .* eh OE} 
Mlexasy Utilities: =e uars or 
Thompson, John Roe ae 
Thompson Products __ 
Thor Corp. fe de 
Timken-Detroit Axle A 
Timken Roller Bearing*_ ee ese 
Toledo Edison 
Trane Co. 


Div. 


Vol. 
31,103 


1,544 
30,874 
23,815 
61,372 
39,158 
39,850 

2,300 


24,144 
37,414 
9,600 
67,727 
17,450 
431 
4,700 
12,057 
68,550 
22,250 
85,566 
14,250 
129,890 
16,150 
195,826 
20,365 
37,396 
5 

111 
22,103 
10,800 
21,790 
400 
50,090 
112,380 
149,480 
61,314 
28,846 
13,985 
7,000 
31,574 
33,700 
1,600 
53,293 
23,105 
7,916 
61,600 
180,692 
88,760 


79,900 
9,591 
29,910 


i 
COMMERCE 


Low 


epee. 


Net 
Chges 
ao 2y/) 


ss 334 


1 + 
3 


ey hot) 
SSSA 
a es 


bette tl tte ee + 


b++++H+! 


Se etal te 


MARCH, 1953 


Total 1952 Net 
2 ‘ Div. Vol. High Low Last Chge. 
Trav-ler RAC LO gees ee ea a RE er, 91,400 31% 2% 23/ 0 
a eee 1.04 30,028 175%, 13%, -8% 
ay dei Coals ee Ta aaeh 160 24,949 203, 16 1614 - 
Meuax Lraer Coal, Pid... «2.80 2,908 44 42 43% News 
}208 South LaSalle Corp... 3.00 7,892 5534 50% 55 ’ + 41% 
U 
Waion Carbide Se Garpone. = = 2.50 1035491 72, bY, 72V/ + 87% | 
BerrcGn Airlines: 2 4 ee SS «1.50 34,250 33% 25% 2914 — 434 
MIRC RECOT Pit eee ee OS 39,538 bY 41, bY, + %&% 
| United Paramount Theatres*_... 1.25 20,516 21 12 12 5/4 
| i» Paramount Theatres, Ctfs... 1.25 425 1334 1334 133, — 5% | 
| U. S. Rubber (New)* 1.50 26,127 3034 2214 303 | 
ames. Rubber (Old)*2- 2 1.50+ 6,464 831% Tl, fie ee SIBLE 
Beseeiee) oso ee 8.00. 3S: 2000,402 491fy B7/ roe IO: ; : of pil 
. te ie ST “74 24 3 Description 
en Dorn’ Iron Works... «1.00 11,550 1334 10 1134 2m) CALL O R WRITE US 
Ww So We Can Serve You 
| Walgreen Co. > EAT ates 1.85 9870 20 97 Cy) ae Check these Products ......4.4- 
i@earmmer Bros. Pictures*_ 1.00 7,495 1b, 113% 1314 ees, ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 
Pe erita Union 3.00 9,531 44 S704 8984. =) 884 Shipping Tags 
| Westinghouse Electric 2.00 84,380 48 3514, 48 + 87 Feet 
1 Whi+ ne e ; gs 
Beeerepool (Old)* A0t 600 29g 25% 2914 + 84 Inventory Tags 
ferire Motor Co.-- 2 50F 6,565 291% 251% 25%, — 38% Manifold Tags 
| Micboldt ‘Stores 60. 13,750 44 W% 44 «+ 2% Carbon Slip Tags 
} Wieboldt Stores, Pfd. _...- 4.25 836 75 6914 73 5 fl Tee ee 
Semetiltys Overland Motors*___- ee: 22,872 13 834 13 + 314 Decals & Transfers 
chile C0. Spe ae 50 100 123% 1234 128% 0 of All Kinds 
. Wisconsin Bankshares ee Obs 66;5500 15 1% 8=14Y aa 2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 
Woodall Industries 1.20 5,000 15 12 141% + % 
| World Publishing — 1.00 529 «17 144 «217 + 25% DI versey 8-6000 
Semen Vrivicy. Jr: Co. 2 4.00 14,869 741% 7034 7034 same? 
¢ MODERN FACTORIES IN 
fi@ates American Machine ___ 15 8,550 147% 1214 1444 + 4 
’ Youngstown Sheet & Tube 3.00 22,800 5014 40 453/, — 44 
Z 
NRE ROR TCL 1 Og es ee ee 3.00 7,828 87 78 87 +1914 
BOND ISSUES 
. Amer. Tel. & Tel. 234s—1957__-__ 2,000 112% 112% 112% — 3% 
_ Amer. Tel. & Tel. 31/s—1964__--______--____ 176,000 11634 115% 11634 New 
| Mmer. Tel. & Tel. 314s—1959___ 1,000 11334 += 113%) 113% — 2% 
| Amer. Tel. & Tel. 234s—1961______—148,500 107% 106% 1074 — 6% CONTRACTING 
| Amer. Tel. & Tel. 334s—1963—0__ 49,000 11744 115 115 — 5 and 
| Chicago Transit Authority 334s—1978__ 25,000 9234 925% 925% New ENGINEERING 
RIGHTS ‘ . 
As 25 a rs 163,200 2 13/32 2 2/32 2 7/32 | 
}@ehland Oil & Refining —____ 661,000 3/64 1/128 1/128 if 
| Cleveland Electric Illuminating —__-- 30,600 2 1/16 1 8/16 1 14/16 
| Commonwealth Edison —_.—— ~~ 513,000 1 8/64 1 4/64 1 8/64 
See@hemical (0 383,200 13/64 7/64 13/64 
General Public Utilities_________. 11,900 11/64 10/64 10/64 
Indianapolis Power & Light. 21,400 7/32 1/64 1/64 ee 
Tiland Steel —__—_______— 114,000 19/64 17/64 he = 
Miterstate Power 2. 37,400 10/64 8/64 64 
- Power © /Laghtig 53,500 12/32 7/32 11/32 INDUSTRIAL 
Kansas City Power & Tsoht see _.. 20,300 wie ae ae COMMERCIAL 
| cael Se eee 9,800 19/32 6/ 
orthern States Power (Minn.)_... 305,300 8/64 4/64 5/64 LIGHT AND POWER WIRING 
forthwest Bancorporation ———----- 428,500 _ 16/64 2/64 U Les MOTOR REPAIRING 
RCSA Te pea reve we 38 AON 12/32 5/32 8/32 
ples Gas Light & Coke_5 12,000 7 41/4 6 5/8 SALES AND SERVICE 
theon Mfg. — 21,100 2/32 7/32 10/32 
Bee Coles anges pst ieee, 128,000 5/64 3/64 4/64 CH esapeake 3-7502 
cony Vacuum Me Aacels, Pitie Dass NIE IIS, B00 10/32 5/32 6/32 
dard Oil Co. (Indiana)... 366,200 19/32 16/32 17/32 ROBERTS ST AGE 
RMU lilies: 1 ose ea, Dee 251,000 7/32 ioe e t a = 
irli 2 oe SSS 800 18/32 “i 
et aia eee ee 11,200 10/32 1/128 1/64 ELECTRIC Cun INC. 
an ) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. © 515 S. WESTERN AVE. 


\dmitted to unlisted trading under Sec. 12(f 
us stock. : 
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LARSON CALCULATING 
AND TYPING SERVICE 


COMPLETE 
OFFICE 
SERVICE 


Call STate 2-1630 


For COMPTOMETER OPERATORS - TYPISTS 
STENOGRAPHERS & CLERKS - Work Done 
in Your Office or Ours - Day or Night 


MODERN MACHINES FURNISHED 


32 W. Randolph 


STate 2-1630 


@ PRIVATE LABEL 
Cams 


lroclucts 


Pharmaceuticals and 
vitamin products 
made to your speci- 
fications in our sun- 
light laboratories. 
Furnished bulk of 
packaged, 


Inquiries Invited 


Standard Pharmacal Co. 


847-853 W. 


or CHICAGO 
PRIVATE FORMULA MANUFACTURERS 


JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO 7, ILL 


Mau-Rol Millwork 


LUMBER 
MILLWORK 


TOtecaa 
INDUSTRY 


BUILDERS 


and 


HOME OWNERS 
BOX 74 


WHEELING, 


ILL. 


SHIPPERS BAG 
SUPPLY CO. 


345 W. 42nd Place 


‘ates TO BETTER 


SERVE 


YOU WE 


SUGGEST THAT YOU CALL US. 
BURLAP — COTTON 


Chicago 
National Bag & Burlap Deal 
Chicago 


Assoc 


Assoc 


ond 


also 


MULTI-WALL PAPER SACKS 
a MAILING & PARTS BAGS 


Carried in Stock 


MEMBER OF 
i nm oof Credit 


iation of Commerce 


Men 


and Industry 


Call KEnwood 8-2900 


Savings and loan groups | 


double assets in five years! | 


NE of the most striking phe- 

nomena in the financial field 
since the end of World War II 
has been the astonishing growth of 
savings and loan associations both 
in the Chicago area and through- 
out the nation. This tremendous 
expansion can be partly traced, of 
course, to a prolonged residential 
building boom, far and away 
greater than any ever before ex- 
perienced in the nation’s history. 
But the big growth of savings and 
loan associations has certainly not 
been wholly fortuitous, for the sav- 
ings and lending institutions have 
been outstandingly aggressive in 
promoting new business among 
two large groups of individuals: 
those with money to put aside in 
savings and those seeking mortgage 
money for the construction of new 
homes. 


Aggressive Promotion 


Again last year the evidence of 
this broad promotional campaign 
for savings and loan associations 
was reflected in a still higher 
volume of mortgage business han- 
dled by the institutions, as well as 
in sharply increased total assets. 
According to estimates of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League, the combined assets of all 
Cook County associations, both 
federal and state insured, rose by 
almost $130 million during 1952 
to a new year-end record of $1.29 


billion. The comparable figure for - 


December 31, 1951, was $1.16 bil- 
lion. 

While this growth figure for 
1952 was impressive enough, the 
five-year growth of Cook County 
savings and loan associations has 
been even more striking. Accord- 
ing | to figures compiled by the 
savings and loan league, the Cook 
County institutions have more than 


- Savings Capital. 600,821,000 488 724,000 


COMMERCE | 


doubled their assets since the end 
of 1947, when the total figure stood | 
at $583 million. | 

As might be expected in light of 
the continuingly brisk building 
market, mortgage-writing activity 
by Cook County associations also 
increased last year. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago esti- 
mates that total mortgage loans 
of federal savings and loan as- 
sociations in the county amounted 
to $556,219,000 at the end of 1952, 
compared with $476,665,000 at the 
end of the previous year. During 
the same period the total mortgage 
loans of insured state associations 
rose from $423,045,000 to $512,528,- 
000. Thus the 1952 year-end mort- 
gage total for both types of insti- 
tutions came to $1,068,747,000. 

The 1952 increase in the volume 
of savings and loan associations in 
the Chicago area followed the 
national pattern. According to 
United States Savings and Loan 
League estimates, the total assets 
of the nation’s savings associations 
reach a new high record of $22.5 
billion at the end of 1952, com- 
pared with $19.2 billion at the end 
of the previous year. Nationally, 
the volume of outstanding mort- | 
gage loans written by the savings 
associations reached a peak of 
$18.5 billion at the end of 1952, | 
compared with $15.7 billion at the © 
end of the previous year. “= 


Federal] Associations 
Dec. 31, 
1952 


Dec. 31, 
f 1951 
Number of 


Associations ___ 52 52 a 
Mortgage Loans.$556,219,000 $476,665 000 — 


Total Assets_____ 742,288,000 629,779 000 


Insured State Associations 
Number of : 

Associations ___ 125 x 
Mortgage Loans._$512,528,000 $423,045 000 % 


Savings Capital_ aye 334,000 401 "369,000. 
Total Assets. 
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Grain trade up sharply. 


despite wheat slump 


and a reduced export market 
, that reflected the good crops 
in other countries resulted in 
_ lower prices on the Chicago Board 
_ of Trade, the world’s largest grain 
market, in 1952. 

Shipments of grain to Chicago 
were the largest in five years, the 
total of 234,085,000 bushels, in- 
cluding soybeans, comparing with 
208,091,000 bushels in 1951 and 
211,955,000 in 1950. 

Trade in grain futures was 
heavy and topped the 1951 figure 
by nearly 600,000,000 bushels de- 
spite the fact that trading in wheat 
futures dropped almost a billion 
_ bushels to the lowest peacetime 
_ level since 1941. The decline in 
wheat futures trading was offset 
by the best volume in corn since 
_ 1948 and the largest oats trade 

esince 1947, 


fe ca domestic crops of grain 


: 
z 
i 
j 


_ the United States during 1952 and 
a record crop in Canada, plus the 
fact that importing countries had 


killed the incentive for trading in 
at for future delivery as the 
ket was below the government 


GRAIN FUTURES TRADING VOLUME BY YEARS 


‘44 ‘45 


Heavy production of wheat in’ 


better wheat crops than in 1951, 


Chicago Board of Trade 


‘a7 ‘48 '49:«'50:«C 5s ‘5 


'46 


support price and thus discour- 
aged selling. Growers generally 
placed wheat under the govern- 
ment support program and it was 
expected that approximately 400,- 
000,000 bushels would be im- 
pounded and taken out of market 
channels. 

Total supply of wheat at the 
start of the current season on July 
1 was 1,548,000,000 bushels and by 
January 1 there was still 1,102,- 
932,000 bushels remaining, or 250,- 
000,000 bushels more than a year 
earlier. 


Exports Drop in Second Half 


The United States exported 


large amounts of wheat during the 
first half of 1952, totaling 254,- 
199,000 bushels. However, in the 
last six months the volume 
dropped to about 140,000,000 
bushels. Canada harvested a record 
crop under almost perfect condi- 
tions and consequently had plenty 
of high quality wheat to offer 
abroad, which was just the reverse 
of the situation in 1951. 
Southern hemisphere countries 
came back into the export market 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 


Grade 
Expressways 


Industrial Plants Separations 
Railroads 
Tunnels 


Municipal Works 
A 


Subways 
Power Plants 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-092] 


In Chicago 


KIMBALL HALL 


is the perfect answer for 


Sales Meetings e¢ Conventions 
Lectures @ Entertainments 
Special Events 
560 Seating Capacity — Display room available 


Information — Room 204 
WEbster 9-6450, Ext. 2 


306 S. Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4 


COUPLINGS Co.| — 
qugm BRASS FITTINGS | 
Cn 


Elbows - 


COMPRESSION - FLARED - INVERTED | — a 
FLARE - DOUBLE COMPRESSION | 
IRON PIPE THREAD - SHUT OFFS 


Immediate Delivery From Stock — 
WHOLESALE ONLY 

Catalog Upon Request a 

55 East 18th CAlumet 5-3805] 


& CONNECTORS | 
For All METAL TUBING | __ 


Straight Connectors 


Tees - 


92 


For prompt delivery of high quality South- 
ern Illinois coal, and for courteous atten- 
tion to your needs, you can depend upon 
CW GF... an organization seasoned in 
service to carload users, whose modern 
Orient mines are backed by extensive re- 
serve acreages assuring many years of con- 


tinuous supply. 


CHICAGO, WILMINGTON & 
FRANKLIN COAL COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


= CUSTOM BUILT— 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Benchboards 
Steel Cabinets 
Motor Control Centers 


Junction Boxes ______ Raceways Busducts 
Sheet Metal & Light Structural Fabrication 


GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. 
1716 W. HUBBARD ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


CHesapeake 3-5767 


COMMERCE 


after severe crop damage in the 
preceding year, and the knowledge 
of large surpluses in both Argen- 
tina and Australia gave foreign 
buyers a feeling of confidence. 
Chicago received shipments of 


| 28,187,000 bushels of wheat in 


1952 as compared with 17,034,000 
in 1951. Receipts of corn were 
127,159,000 bushels as compared 
with 120,308,000 the preceding 
year, while oats totaled 36,354,000 
bushels against 31,102,000 the year 
before. Soybean receipts were 24,- 
826,000 bushels against 20,242,000 
in 1951. 

A lot of grain was also shipped 
out of Chicago, the total being 
120,427,000 bushels, including 14,- 
472,000 bushels of wheat, 61,902,- 
000 corn, 30,566,000 oats and 8,- 
158,000 soybeans. 

Farm feeding of vateee was 
smaller than in 1951 because of 
the cutback in hog production, 
and this played a part in the re- 
cession in corn prices. Cash con- 
tract corn in the Chicago market 
sold at $2.00 a bushel in January, 
1952, and by October was down to 
$1.51. Other bearish influences in 
corn were the big 1952 crop— 
407,000,000 bushels more than in 
1951—and the fact that the gov- 
ernment found it necessary to 
market a large amount of its hold- 
ings that had been held too long 
and was deteriorating. 


Oats were affected by the gen- 


eral decline in commodity values 
as well as by the large importa- 
tions of Canadian oats. The Ca- 
nadian oats not only flowed into 
Chicago but also into eastern mar- 
kets with the result that merchan- 
disers found a poor market for 
corn and oats in that territory. 


Contract grade oats in the Chi-— 


cago market dropped from a high 
of $1.06%4 in January to 791%c in 


July. The oats crop was smaller — 


than average as unfavorable 
weather prevailed at seeding time. 


Soybean production was large 


last year at 291,682,000 bushels as 


compared with 280,512,000 in 1951, _ 
and this influenced the market in — 
‘the closing months of the year. 


Cash soybeans in Chicago made a 


high of $3.30/4 in July and a low _ 
of $2. 801% in October. One of the — 
interesting developments was the — 


tremendous demand for soybean 


meal up until the new crop was. 


harvested. 
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GRAIN FUTURES VOLUME 


Volume of sales in bushels of wheat, corm, oats anc 
grains combined, on the Chicago Board of 


Wheat 


1 soybeans, and total of all 
Trade (000 omitted) 


I Corn Oats Soybeans All Grain 
MRA Ty pet ee Sa 936,982 242,906 220,173 287,123 1,011,699 
BS DEUAT Vie tear. f 2C. . 212,948 217,299 217,324 206,746 884,432 
icin 5 ee ee 199,375 187,109 191,861 222,074 835,199 
eae _.. 261,142 216,153 202,294 197,948 919,697 
May ae 205,121 194,859 191,057 253,660 894,775 
June ... 250,454 226,608 165,945 309,564 1,002,763 
SS eae _. 302,463 229,685 152,120 223,390 939,542 
PNUEPUS No sens es ..... 224,540 229,691 247,306 266,810 1,017,034 
September _ 148,671 206,639 181,786 274,523 852,148 
October _. 147,970 252,244 154,066 333,663 919,012 
November _ _ 178,335 299,497 201,721 223,458 867,225 
December _ 220,121 284,221 224,738 289,811 1,085,784 
Total 1952 _____.__2,588,072 2,709,841 —-2,350,391 «3,088,770 —*11,229,310 
Memrat 1051) een 3,518,267 2,496,387- «1,714,983 —- 2,396,864 —-10,621,121 
Total 1950 _______.2,991,644 1,900,650 —-1,219,730 ~— 3,906,799 —_—:10,545.966 
Total 1949 3,617,785 2,526,460 776,852 2,545,051 —-9,745,196 
etal 194830 oy 3,208,209 3,739,934 1,647,819 522,620 9,153,955 
Total 1947 _._.____4,294,940 3,839,151 —=—-2,780,632 18,875 10,933,602 
praral 19462 277,950 661,444 2,877,738 4,401,595 
Total 1945 _______—_-9,044,704 363.6402 | 1:790,188'F 2 7,213,608 
a aa 1,584,436 182,468 GST GOP hs 2 ls 5,656,700 
pata 9O43 gel Nhe 1,825,161 204,761 691,327 445 4,754,756 
(SNC ae 1,905,649 ‘1,287,348 318,669 193,762 4,677,490 
Total 1941 8,800,866 783,918 371,395 994,466 6,280,353 
oead 1940 26 ey 5,444,785 898,930 298,733 134,971 6,986,633 
Total 1939 5,026,736 —-1,444,357 381,886 79,943 7,141,504 
Total 1938 __________ 5,683,442 —-1,495,336 215,182 23,478 7,497,441 
IS ee 10,889,144 2,546,361 898,987 27,318 14,680,435 
Sg Ce 7,342,880 1,995,674 896,907 11,838 10,454,557 
GRAIN FUTURES PRICE RANGE 
DECEMBER WHEAT 
1952 1951 1950 1949 
| EET? SA RAD Ge VT Ss ee $2.0674 @ $2.14 
February _ 247% @ 2.517% $243 @$2594 $1.8814 @ $1.973%4 1.81 2.0654 
March __ 2.4714%@ 2.52 241 @ 2.53% 196,4@ 2.124% 186%4@ 1.96% 
April ___ 2.38146 @ 249% 24916@ 25714 2.0534 @ 2.194 1.907% @ 1.997% 
May 2.395% @ 243% 24154 @ 2.5454 2.16346@ 2.25 1.8914 @ 1.99% 
June __ 2.3454@ 241% 238% @ 246% 2.123%, @ 2.25 1.8914 @ 2.03% 
aly. 2 = 2.355% @ 240% 2.353%4@ 24446 225 @ 2.3814 197446@ 2.09% 
August 2.3554 @ 2.423% 240% @ 245% 2.259% @ 2324 2017 @ 2.093% 
September 2.3214 @ 2.3914 24314@ 24754 2.2172@ 231% 2.0614@ 2.16% 
October _. 2.324%, @ 239  24554@ 2.56% 21814 @ 2.27%, 2.11 @ 2.15% 
November 2.3134 @ 2.39% 2.50% @ 2.68 2.233%4@ 2.31 2.085% @ 2.19% 
December 2.28142 @ 2.364 2.57 @ 2.70% 225 @ 242% 22174@ 2.23% 
MAY WHEAT 
1952-53 1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 
_ $2.37} QAM, $2411, @ $24874 $2.0974 @ $2.24 — $1.9234 @ $1.967%% 
tuly ar core geene ee 947° 2.94 . 2.373% 1914 @ 2.03% 
August .. 2427%,@ 248  2413%4@ 24654 22444 @ 2.32% 199 @ ate 
September 241% @ 245¥e 245% @ 251¥%e 224 @ 2334 2014 @ 3.0% 
October _ 2.4144 @ 248% 2.4934 @ 258% 223 @ 232% 2.06% @ 2.11% 
493, 2.5116 @ 2.62% 22814@ 2.37 209%@ 2.14% 
November 2.42 @ 2.49% 2.51142 @ 2 E F 2 161, 
December 2.3544 @ 2.45% 25476@ 2.65% 2294 @ 2.4654 210 @ 2.16% 
EROULE a eee — 25154@ 257% 241Y%2@ 2.55 2.0834 @ 2.127% 
February epee ee pews A ee te 2483, @ 2.54 2A45Y% @ 2.6074 ste 3 uel 
Hee 9 488 256  2413%4@ 2.503, 2.131% 2634 
Nah — S40 G 2504 2457 @ 252% 22IE@ 2520 
ee rs 2450p @ 2.50% 2.33 @ 249%, 229 @ 2.36% 
DECEMBER CORN: : 
1952 1951 1950 im 
res Dea ek Niven. cok ok hehe 1.121 $1.18 $1.303%4 @ $1.36% 
Fewest, ge 2@ ine sijows@ tang “Lome LIT “LOA@ 81% 
ees : 1 ay 
March __.. ae ae one bane 194 e Pau are 11894 
April —- 1.6654 @ 1.764 = 1.687% Aedes "375 "103 1.181 
May 16KG 1A Isl @ 1 Lae 1 MOKe Ly 
Jay Tok @ 1 13IKe 18% 1404@ 1484 1154 @ 110% 
OS Garr Sk) aaa 683, 1403%,@ 148 I1U%@ 117% 
August .. 1.72 @ 1.78% 1.61 @ 1.68% 140% at ‘i 1.191 
September 167 @ 175% 167 @ 177% 148 @ bet ee Oatnay 
November 103% @ 1084 1764@ 19% Tay@ 165% 116% @ 130% 
December 1.6114@ 169 187% @ 1964 1594 @ 171% 127% @ 132% 
MAY CORN 
1952-53. 1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 
: 1.21 
TiSOi arco abe Oe ant $1.3414 @ $1.435%% $1.1874 @ $ 
$1.77 @ $1.80Y% $1.62 @ $1.69%4 144% @ 1.52% 119 @ 1.22% 


iy . 1.703% @ 1.8054 


You can draw PRIZE CHECKS on 


BELNAP & THOMPSON'S 
“INCENTIVE BANK” 


and pay for extra sales with merchandise 
prizes that delight your salesmen and their 
families 


In Chicago, Belnap & Thompson’s huge warehouse 
of nationally advertised merchandise is a bank of 
incentive prizes. This bank makes available to you, 
through the pages of our colorful prize book, more 
than 1200 different items which you can offer your 
salesmen in return for improved selling performance. 
Here is how this ‘‘easy-as-cash’’ plan brings you 
all the permanent and lasting value of snerchandise 
prizes plus substantial savings . . . 


You get a Check from the 
° “INCENTIVE BANK.” 


You write checks for merit points payable to 
Winning salesmen. 


You present check to salesman who earns the 
merit points — just like a check for cash. 


Salesman selects prizes and fills out prize order 
blank, which is attached to his check. 


Salesman mails check and prize order blank 
to Belnap & Thompson’s ‘INCENTIVE BANK.” 
Prizes are promptly shipped to his home. 


Belnap & Thompson bill for total value of 
checks cleared, plus pre-arranged shipping costs, 
and return checks to you. 


A vhtwn = 


The ‘Incentive Bank’’ is an exclusive Belnap & 
Thompson service. May we send you free, our com- 
plete brochure, which describes the bank. 


BELNAP & THOMPSON, INC. 


Sales Promotion Thru Merchandise Prizes 


Incentive Center °¢ Palmer House Annex 
106 S. Wabash Ave. ¢ Chicago 7, Illinois 


TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS 


TIN - TERNE - BLACK PLATE 


Plain & Coated 
Any Size and Gauge 
Sheared to Ordered Size 


ALSO ‘a 


SHEETS and STRIPS 


CR-HR-HRP-GALV. 


| DEPENDABLE DELIVERY || 


Office and Warehouse 3 
7800 W. 6lst Place ey 
Summit, III. a er 


REliance 5-0521 =| _— 


Also Dial Opr. Summit 2140 


94 es 
COMMERCE 


August —__ 1, 
5 771% @ 1.8414 1.6614 @ 1.735% 1.45 @ 1.5214 1.1554 @ 1.223% 


September 1.7254 @ 1.807 1.721 
October - 1.6994 @ iad pe ay 14844 @ 1554 1.19% @ 1.23% 
Roeaer rit Oat een ae % 150 @ 160% 119% @ 1.28% 
sae 16544 @ 1.76 Leone gat eee L6ove 1.20% @ 152 
alluary =e ae : 4 ¢ (3 1/91 1.29 i | 
February © ues eal el @ 1.94% 1.725% @ 18254 1.25 . oe 
pee yar) Gora” ty ye Gener aaa a 12914 
pri 2 coe ee 1.755% @ 1.83 1.285 ; : 
May 7 ee a ieee Tne = WG aat ey 13408 © rete: 
176% @ 185 1.6816 @ 181% 143% @ 149 
DECEM 
ies Salen OATS 
Natl ee $0. 1950 1949 
ebruary $0.80 @ $0.8454 $0.89 @ $0.9914 on @ $0.63% $0.67} 
March 82 e $ es e 2 @ $0.99%4 @ 63% see Be pty 
| Aptis en0yied heb 84 @ 90% 63% © 6844 577 ; one 
S Established 1911 May e2= sa OU me ee Bey OTe. 61% @ ‘75Vf, 5% pe: 
UPERVISED JUdesres Se 8134 @ Bear ; ee @ .90% 713Y%,@ .78Y% 57%, @ 631, 
July nae ee eae NA @ 80% BI ty 
UNIFORMED August _-_ 86 OL 79 @ 82% .155%4@ 807 Gyo as: 
Watch & September 8314 4B 89), out @ 85% 762 @ 82° 6344 6 ei 
men Guards October _ .8234@_ 87 . Sat @ op 19% @ 84% 65 @ 6814 
°4 HOUR SERVICE November 8254 @ 8814 89% @ 1% B4@ 853%, 67%@ 73% 
cor UNIFORMED GUARDS December .835%@ .871%4 ‘94i/ 5 reo! BA@ 9 122 @ 7Bi/ 
ee rita Shore CA @ lim 94@ 100 MG TO 
atch : 5 
Yano te contain Pris | Range of exh grin pte (oie ale) fv the par 1 
SLICENSED —eneioyers Avoca : al e) for the year 1952, with comparisons: 
yers wll HEAT 
BONDED Associated Deeciver January _$2.55Y, a ae 1951 1950 
INSURED Chicago eae Illinois February —. "9.50 3 “ ce oo $2.41 @ $2.50 $2.19 @ $2.251 
of Commerce Marches 252 @ 2.524 am @ 2.60% 11644@ 2.1 ae 
. S . ‘A 
permanent Men Furnished Sa ee tet 247 @ 2.481% ae Se Sat @ 3 3514 
Polly bese. and Jive nia eas 5 Toi es 239 @ 2504 pee ees 
ayia eee 1934 @ - 2.36. 9.371 aae : @ 2.35Y2 
Squad Cars Equipped With JU ee eae SRS Be 2.15Ys@ 2.19%, 
Tas W gust cae 224Y, @ 2.351 @ 2.17 
‘wo Way Radios September ___. 2.97 4@ 2.35% 2.36 @ 2.42 2.161 Oe 
MOhawk 4-6181 Octébersalotieae 2.0.98 @ ae 240 @ 242% ee meer 
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Cattle receipts at 3-year 


high. despite production drop 


LTHOUGH prices of livestock 
turned sharply lower last 
: year, heavy production and 
shipments lifted the value of live- 
stock receipts in the Chicago mar- 
ket to a 33-year high of $778,638.,- 
836, an increase of $22,187,846 
over the 1951 figure. 
_ The value of cattle received was 
°$575,262,040, an all-time high and 
$46,012,213 above the 1951 total. 
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Hogs were valued at $174,302,955, 
which was approximately $30,000,- 
000 less than in 1951, but sheep 
and lambs totaled $23,516,974, as 
compared with $17,028,117 the 
preceding year. 

A total of 6,720,371 head of cat- 
tle, calves, hogs, sheep and lambs 
came to Chicago in 1952, as against 
6,158,614 head in 1951. Total 
numbers set a six-year high. Ship- 
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PURPOSE 


SINCE 1888...We have been making 
many types and sizes of gears for indus- 
try. During these passing years we have 
derived considerable experience, trained 
numerous personnel, and expanded our 
mechanical and plant facilities—and have 
remained under one continuous manage- 
ment. We are ready to ably serve you. 
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D.0.JAMES GEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
1140 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 7,1. 
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ments of livestock from Chicago 
increased 14 per cent to 1,609,628. 

Production of meat in the 
United States has been rising al- 
most without interruption for the 
past four years, from 21,446,000,- 
000 pounds in 1948 to approxi- 
mately 22,500,000,000 pounds last 
year. 

The depreciation of the per 
head value of all meat animals 
during 1952 in one of the worst 
price declines in market history, 
was offset in part by the greater 
number of animals butchered, so 


that the total value of all stock 
processed was only 7 per cent less 
than the record 1951 valuation. 
Animals slaughtered had a valu- 
ation of about $9,495,368,000, as 
compared with $10,223,876,000 in 
1951 and $8,867,550,000 in 1950. 
The value of cattle slaughtered 
was $4,976,500,000 and numbers 
processed rose from 17,100,000 
head in 1951 to 18,500,000 in 1952. 
There were 14,215,000 head of 
sheep processed in 1952, compared 
with 11,418,000 in 1951. Hog 
slaughter in 1952 was 84,300,000 


1... According te Webster 


un-bi’ased 


means impartial. 


And that’s the kind of advice you need in setting up 


or revamping your pension plan. 


Through our Actuarial Consulting Service we are 


free to work with you either on a trusteed, an insured, 


or a self-administered plan, depending sere on what 


will best serve your interests. 


Our impartial advice and long experience in design- 


ing and servicing all types of employee welfare plans 


are at your disposal. May we give you more informa- 


tion about our facilities? 


ALEXANDER & ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 
Senses Brokers-- Consulting Actuaries 


_ NEW YORK °* CHICAGO ° BALTIMORE 
_ ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES © TULSA e CLARKSBURG 
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head, against 85,581,000 the re 
before. | 
Trade authorities expect a pro} 
longed period of heavy beef em 
duction and say the Sete for) 
it has been building up steadily 
for some years. Some think cha 
nearly 20,000,000 head of cattle 
will be processed in 1953 to pro- 
duce 10,500,000,000 pounds of beef 
and break all records. The beef 
output in 1952 was approximately, 
9,620,000,000 pounds, against 8,-) 
855,000,000 pounds in 1951. 
Despite price declines during! 
the year, livestock producers and 
continued to build up 
herds and bought heavily of stock- 
er and feeder cattle through thel 
Fall and early Winter. Encour- 
aged by a huge crop of corn, hog 
producers are expected to expand 
their herds for Spring farrowing 
over their original intentions. The 
corn-hog feeding ratio at the pres- 
ent time is better than 11 to J 
as against 9.5 to 1 a year ago. 
Because of much increased sup- 
plies the per head value of sheep 
and lambs in 1952 went down to 
$23.52, as against $29.05 in: 1951. 
Contributing to the decline in 
sheep prices was the sharp drop 
in the price of wool in world mar- 
kets. Cattlemen got $269.00 per 
head in 1952 against $295.00 in 
the previous year, the all-time 
record. 


Sharp Price Drop 


The drop in hog prices brought 
the market to a six-year bottom. 
The average price of hogs in 1952 | 
was $17.65 per hundred pounds, 
compared with $20.25 in 1951 and 
$18.30 in 1950. The hog market | 
has been falling quite steadily : 
since 1947 when the average was 
$24.60. The per head price last | 
year was $42.55, as compared with 
$49.82 in 1951 and the 1947 Tec- 
ord of $62.45. 

Livestock markets last year were 
influenced by factors other than 
heavier production in this coun: 
try. Abnormally low prices of. 
many important by- products, and 
some of the largest imports o 


meat ever received, had a material 


bearing on the price trend. Pros-_ 
pects of larger shipments of cattle 
from Canada and Mexico tended 


to add weight to the pressure of 


ee eat 
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by-products have been shrinking 
in value for a long time. 

It was estimated that the United 
States imported around 625,000,- 
000 pounds of beef in the last two 
years as against 343,122,000 pounds | ¢o Pi ES A Ne if NUTE | Rj 
in the two preceding years; and , 

115,000,000 pounds of pork as | 
against 30,540,000 pounds in 1949 | 
and 1950. 

Livestock men say that the out- 
look for consumers is the best | 
since before the war, as far as | 
available supplies and prices are | 
concerned for the year ahead. 


NOW! pupuicate 120 BRIGHT 


IN ONE OPERATION 


OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE. 


Receipts of livestock at Chicago as | : — WRITE, DRAW, OR TRACE 
published in the Annual Report by po > 
Union Stock Yards and Transit Com- | owe NO STENCILS! 
pany of Chicago; and valuation of vari- | ( : 
ous species: \ NO MATS! 
| ad 
| - NO INKING! 
CATTLE ce ; 
No. of Head Value | & NO MAKE-READY! 
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1944 _ 2.339.829 286,835,566 | 
1943 _ 2,143,129 295,948,020 SO CLEAN! 
CALVES 300 to 500 Copies from One Master 
5959 19,794 $ 5,537,367 In Seconds .. for Pennies! . . In Red, 
(ay Pees eel 105,667 5,812,840 | I 
ear are 7096874 | Blue, Green, Purple and Black! 
ROTO foe ee 164,104 6,683,384 | 
ROG Re a 187,645 8,288,028 | . 
Gate ee 271,229 10,975,610 ® 
LGA Gee n> tao 194,248 6,151,128 
Ot 7 5b 229,584 6,241,725 (LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 
RO4A gerae e h 287,335 7,485,579 | me 
DOS a 216,899 5,779,791 | NOW—cut copy costs! Your DITTO original 


or “master” can reproduce up to 5 colors in 
Aes es one operation—of anything you trace, draw, 
eae gn. pene See oes ote write or type—in seconds, for pennies! 
ees 5 3670270 174,606,865 Just snap your original on the new D-10 
1949 «3,495,959 162,204,175 and out come 300 to 500 vivid copies, at 120 
IOte: = 3,341,707 205,776,650 | 4 minute, on any weight of card or paper, in 
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3,541,340 169,022,074 caer d erireetan 
3,516,182 139,597,700 file your original, change data or p 
6.018.908 905.857.771 ; it if you like, and run more copies lair 
5,791,541 216,839,342 See, try the new DITTO D-10! It has 


wear- and corrosion-resisting stainless steel 
parts. It has smooth, balanced action—makes 
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THE COUNTRY’S 
MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


% Modern and attractive agent’s and 
general agent's contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


% Complete line of Life Insurance poli- 
cy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age O 
on juvenile policy contracts. 


% Complete line of Accident and Health 
policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 


% Individual Family Hospitalization con- 
tracts with surgical, medical and 
nurse benefits. 


% Complete substandard facilities. 
% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 
COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve 
life insurance companies 


Company's Expansion Program 
Offers 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


b of Chicago 
a C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 


North American Building, Chicago 3, III. 


Electrical 
Household 


Appliances 


WASHERS 
VACUUM CLEANERS 
ELECTRIC IRONS 


Birtman Electric 
Company 


| General Offices: 4140 W. Fullerton Ave. 
SPaulding 2-8300 CHICAGO 39 


| Factories at Chicago and Rock Island, ill. 


FOOD MIXERS 
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“Lesser commodity ~*° boom 


swelled mereantile trade 


OMMODITY futures trading 

on the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 

change again set a new record dur- 

' ing 1952, as almost 240,000 cars of 

butter, eggs, onions, potatoes and 

turkeys were bought and sold at 

the 33-year-old exchange. The 

1952 volume compared with 213,- 

083 cars in 1951 and a five-year 
average of 168,915 cars. 

Trading in -butter and egg fu- 
ture contracts~was slightly under 
1951; however, this loss was offset 
by a sharp increase in other com- 
modities, particularly onions. 
Dealings in this vegetable aggre- 
gated more than 110,000 carlots 
which was 48 per cent above the 
previous year. 


| Sharing the limelight on the — 


_ Chicago Mercantile Exchange dur- 
ing 1952 was the sharp slump in 
wholesale butter prices. An acute 
shortage of the dairy-fat product 
inflated the market to above the 
85 cents a pound level late in 

| February. Despite the advancing 
season, production failed to in- 

| crease materially until fall when 

a mild autumn resulted in an 


of 75 cents late in August 


ample milk flow and subsequently 
more butter than the trade could — 
use. 

The increasing popularity of 
oleomargarine tempered demand 
for butter and this along with 
larger dry-milk powder imports, 
created a situation which was-a 
direct contrast to the one which 
existed during the forepart of the — 
year. Top grade butter in Chi- — 
cago, reflecting the adverse situa- 
tion, tumbled as much as 21 cents 
under the year’s highs and fully 
a cent under the government sup- 
port level. Fresh 92-score butter, — 
the popular consumer grade, de- _ 
clined to 6634 cents compared | 
with a federal support level of — 
6734 cents. Shortly after Thanks- _ 
giving the government stepped _ 
into the butter market to uphold _ 
dairy product prices and within ~ 
four weeks bought more than 12 — 
million pounds. : Se 

Butter futures prices paralleled — 
the trend of the cash market. The — 
January contract attained a peak — 
after am 
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lower reaching its hollow of 6514 
cents in December 1,000 
point decline. 

Egg futures prices edged for- 
ward during the early part of the 
year reaching a peak in late July 
when the October contract sold 
at 51 cents. A sudden halt in sur- 
plus supplies for storings along 
with a decrease in mid-year pro- 
duction spurred prices forward. 
Aggressive military buying and 
the purchase of 225,000 cases of 
eggs for the school lunch program 
aided the advance. However, de- 
mand for storage eggs waned in 
late summer and with young 
chickens producing heavily, 
tures prices contracted more than 
12 cents a dozen in several weeks 
before steadying in December. 

Disturbing the egg market to 
some degree was the large import 
of eggs from Canada. Through 
December 6, imports from the Do- 
minion totaled 206,737 cases com- 
pared with 113,496 cases a year 
ago. Wholesale egg prices were 


on a 


FUTURES PRICE RANGE 


Shell Eggs 


(Cents per doz. in units of 14,400 doz.) 
Delivery mo. Open High Low Close 
January 1952 _ 44.00 47.25 37.15 40.75 
September 1952 43.05 50.35 41.45 43.40 
October 1952 — 45.00 50.65 38.60 40.15-50 
November 1952 43.50 51.00 38.75 41.55-85 
December 1952 46.75 49.00 37.20 47.55 
January 1953 _ 39.90 46.25 37.20 46.25 


Butter 


(Cents per pound in units of 20,000 Ibs.) 
January 1952 — 68.50 79.50 66.00 79.00 
March 1952 _ 72.75 80.00 71.00 71.25 
November 1952 70.55 74.55 66.50 67.00 
January 1953 — 70.25 75.00 63.15 63.25 


Onions 
(Per 50-lb. sack in units of 30,000 lbs.) 


January 1952 — 1.85 3.32 1.59 2.45 

February 1952 — 1.75 3.77~ 145 3.24 

March 1952 _. 2.00 4.58 1.92 4.09 

November 1952 1.74 3.30 1.57 3.17 

December 1952 2.00 3.35 1.85 2.32 

January 1953 _ 240 3.60 1.97 3.60 
Potatoes 


(Per 100 lb. sack in units of 36,000 Ibs.) 
January 1952 5-75 6.05 5.35 5.50 
7.00 7.25 7.00 7.00 
November 1952 4.15 5.55 4.05 5.00 
January 1953 . 5.75 5.75 4.50 5.10 


Tom Turkeys 


(Per pound in units of 20,000 pounds) 
March 1952 _.. 49.00 49.00 43.50 43.50 


: November 1952 42.00 43.75 40.30 43.25 


December 1952 42.00 43.10 40.50 40.50 


Hen Turkeys 


(Per pound in units of 10,000 pounds) 


“November 1952 44.00 45.75 44.00 44.10 
December 1952 45.25 46.25 42.50 42.50 
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comparatively low during the 
spring months with top grade eggs 
selling at 33 cents. Prices worked 
irregularly to 63 cents during the 
summer and early fall before drop- 
ping to 44 cents in December. 
Highly erratic price movements 
characterized the onion futures 
market during 1952. Prices swung 
sharply upward after harvesting 
reports indicated a smaller crop 
than a year ago, and weather con- 
ditions were unfavorable for the 
early 1953 spring crop. The March 
future spiralled to $4.00 a sack 
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before resistance was encountered. 
‘The high price level, however, at- 
tracted distributor sales resistance 
which undermined a break of as 
much as $1.64 before buoyancy 
Was met. 

A feature of the turkey futures 
market was the stability of prices 
despite a record crop. The No- 
vember contract ranged from a 
low of 40% cents to a high of 
4334 cents. Heavy buying of tur- 
keys by the government under the 
surplus removal program contrib- 
uted to the market’s steadiness. 


ALWAYS IN RANGE 


In some sections of the country, banks 


are permitted 


branches, but here in Illinois, a bank is 
limited by law to one location. 
“It better be good!’’ 


In the case of La Salle it is good — the 
very heart of the city; The Field Build- 
ing. And when you get here, conven- 
iently and easily, you’ll discover the 
kind of people and service that you'd go 
a long way to find. 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICES 
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to operate 


NATIONAL BANK 


FIELD 
135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 
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Gasoline sales rise 


marks petroleum year 


HILE Chicagoans enjoyed 
We mild temperatures of 

1952’s fall and winter 
months, the oil industry chorused: 
‘Let it snow, let it snow, let it 
3 snow.” For the weather’s boon 
3 ' was a blow to sales of home and 
commercial heating fuels, two im- 
2 portant petroleum prodyicts. 
eS: Offsetting these declines was an 
increase in demand for the in- 
dustry’s number one, bread-and- 
butter product, gasoline. Sales re- 
ports were also good on other 
- products like natural gas, natural 
gas liquids, jet fuels, diesel oil and 
i petrochemicals, made from natural 
gas and oil refinery by-product 
Ba. eases. 
_ For the U. S. petroleum in- 
g __ dustry, 1952 was a little anti- 
climactic. It was the tenth con- 
_ secutive year in which both de- 


ee seemingly unsurpassable new peak.» 
: 3 _ The last five years have been truly 
: Be ulous. 

With this behind them, oil men 
~ 524 a look at the three per cent 
~ gain in demand last year and 
called it “modest’—certainly in 
comparison to the. ifcreases of re- 
cent years. The American Petro- 
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“a Beard: with each year setting a. 


-_leum Institute evaluated it as an 
er Ne 


indication that the post-war boom 
is now “levelling off to an area of 
more normal growth.” 

The Chicago area, a vital re- 
fining and distribution center for 
oil products, helped the industry 
score new operating records, as 
the greatest amount of crude oil 
in history was processed. Mean- 
while, 1952 saw unprecedented 
capital expenditures in Chicago 
and elsewhere. These new produc- 
tion, processing and distributing 
facilities opened the way to even 
greater oil industry achievements. 


Peak Vehicle Count 


Cash registers in Chicago area 
filling stations rang merrily last 
year as an estimated 1.5 billion 
gallons of gasoline were sold, 
compared with 1,393,602,000 gal- 
lons in the previous year. More 
gallons were pumped despite a 
decline in passenger car and truck 
registrations, the traditional bell- 
wethers for gasoline demand. 

While the motor vehicle popu- 
lation of the U. S. soared to a 
peak 53,300,000, in 1952, up from 
51,900,000, passenger car registra- 
tions in the city of Chicago fell 


to 725,460 from 734,785 in 1951. 


Truck registrations in the city 


‘diminished with 
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Shell Oil Co. photo 


were down to 74,830 in 1952 from 
76,624 the year before. 

Auto dealers came up with some 
inconclusive reasons for the de- 
cline: old prewar cars are being | 
junked and not replaced, also, the 
more affluent one and _ two-car 
families have beén moving stead- 
ily to Chicago’s suburbs, where 
they pay local, not city, fees. 

Total U. S. production of motor 
fuel rose last year to 1,187,000,000 
barrels, an increase of four’ per 
cent over 1951’s record of 1,139,- 
511,000 barrels. To the American 
motorist this means that last year 
the industry produced 940 gallons 


for every car on the roads. ; 

Nationally, residual fuel oil 
showed a slight decline, from 
469,377,000. barrels in 1951 to | 
452,150,000 barrels last year. Resid- 


ual fuel oil is used for commer- 


cial heating, manufacturing proc- 
esses, industrial steam generation _ 


? , ion 
and marine and railroad steam en- 
gines, although the latter use has ; 
the increasing : 

dieselization of railroads. | 
In the Chicago area, residual _ 
fuel oil sales were affected ad- 5 
versely by the weather and by the. 4 
steel tee en. in th a 
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FIGURING 
ELECTRICALLY... 


APPLIANCE 
DIVISION 


APPARATUS 
DIVISION 


WESTINGHOUSE 


HYLAND 
ELECTRICAL ELECTRIC : AIR-CONDITIONING 
SUPPLY CO. SUPPLY CO. DIVISION 


YOU CAN BE SGRE ...IF IT’S. 


Westinghouse 


lh te ial 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 


“COOLANT” is a mis- 
nomer as applied to cutting 
‘8 fluids. You won't get far 
47 with just a coolant. The 
fluid used for metal cutting 
must have multiple charac- 
teristics in order to provide | 
the desired finish and tool 
life at the required produc- 
* tion rate: 

® Cooling Action—necessary 
to carry away the heat 
generated by machining, but 
only part of the function. 


@ Lubricity—to reduce fric- 
tion between the tool and 
the work piece. 


®@ Anti-Weld Properties — io 
prevent build-up of metal 
on the tool and scuffing of 
the work piece. 

These factors and others 
are all inter-related. Over- 
simplification of the subject 
and the cutting fluid can 
lead to trouble. 

Let a Stuart sales-engi- 
neer show you what can be 
accomplished with the right 
§cutting fluid. 


A. Stuart Oi CO. 


oie: Teeted 


| Weather 


| consumer 


lons last year from 1,132,026,000 
gallons the year before. 

Just how warm was 1952? The 
Bureau calculates that 
last year Chicago had only 5932 
“degree days,” against 6619 in 
1951 and 6698 in 1950. Degree 
days” help oil distributors gage 
demand for heating 
fuels by showing by how many 
degrees each day misses an aver- 
age mean temperature of 65. 

Actually, sales of oils for central 
heating furnaces declined moder- 
ately in Chicago to 429,534,000 
gallons from 441,042,000 gallons 
in 1951. A greater decline was 
avoided by conversions to oil from 
coal and by an excellent building 
year which saw 28,932 homes con- 
structed in the Chicago area. This 
was its second best homebuilding 
year on record. Total U. S. pro- 
duction of gas oil and distillates 
jumped—l0 per cent to 524,250,000 
barrels. 


Oil Supplies Rise 


Demand in the Chicago area 
only partly dictates refinery pro- 
duction in the area, inasmuch as 
three-fourths of the region’s petro- 
leum product output is distributed 
outside Illinois. The U. S. domes- 
tic supply of all oils aggregated 
2,516,350,000 barrels in 1952, 
against 2,450,252,000 barrels in 
1951. Domestic demand amounted 
to 2,650,000,000 barrels last year, 
compared with 2,566,554,000 bar- 
rels a year earlier. The supply def- 
icit. was made up by an increase 
in imports to 347,000,000 barrels 


from 307,721,000 barrels in 1951. 


Since 1948, America has been a 
net importer of oil, buying more 
from abroad than it exports. 
While records toppled, all was 
not peaceful in the oil industry. 


COMMERCE 


A summertime strike of major re- 
fineries shut down many facilities. 


The strike was at its peak in May, 


but it was still not over at a few 
plants in June. 


Big Plant Expansion 


The industry, was also set back 
by the steel strike which curtailed 
supplies of oil country tubular 
goods and other equipment. The 
after-effects of this strike were still 
felt until the year’s end. There 
was no delay, however, in the in- 
dustry’s spectacular capital expen- 
ditures for new plants and equip- 
ment. Last year the oil industry 
spent four billion dollars on new 
facilities, nearly 25 per cent more 
than the 1951 amount. 

In the Chicago area, millions 
were involved as the area’s refin- 
ers and distributors geared up for 
even greater civilian and military 
demands for petroleum products. 

Here are some major projects 
started or completed last year: 

Sinclair Pipeline Company — 
speeded completion of a “Big 
Inch” pipeline which will carry 
crude oil from Drumwright, Okla., 
to Sinclair Refining Company’s 
East Chicago refinery. This pipe- 
line, a wholly owned _ Sinclair 
project, is scheduled to go into 
operation this April. Its estimated 
cost: $50,000,000. 

Sinclair Refining Company — 
spent $5,000,000 in the metropoli- 
tan Chicago area last year on con- 
struction of service stations, bulk 
plants and other expansion of 
marketing facilities. 

Cities Service Oil Company — 
Plans were drawn in 1952 for a 


new 16-inch petroleum products 
pipeline to be known as the Wol- 
verine Pipeline. It is a joint ven- 
Shell Oil 


ture of Cities Service, 


. 
b 
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Company and the Texas Com- 
pany. It will extend from East 


Chicago and Lockport, IIl., to | 
Detroit and Toledo and will be | 
one of the largest product pipe- | 
lines in the country. Cities Service | 


also started a program of adding 
c Le 


. 100 service stations a year in the 


metropolitan Chicago area. 


Globe Oil and Refining Com- | 


pany — Built three 120,000 barrel 
storage tanks at its Lemont, IIL, 
refinery for storage of both crude 
oil and petroleum products. Cost: 


$400,000. Also constructed in 1952 | 
was a $150,000 sulphur recovery | 


plant at Lemont. This plant will 
recover basic sulphur for military 
production. 


Universal Oil Products — In Oc- | 
tober, 1952 the company moved | 


into a new $2,000,000 administra- 
tion and engineering building and 
auxiliary building. The new fa- 
cilities give Universal 80,000 
square feet of floor space. Practi- 
cal novelty in the basement is an 
employe cafeteria that is easily 
convertible into an air raid shelter. 


Standard Oil Company of In- | 


diana— A new sulphur recovery 
plant was placed in operation at 
Whiting, Ind., in August. Produc- 
tion—55 tons a day. This plant ex- 
tracts hydrogen sulphide from by- 


‘product fuel gases and converts it | 


into sulphur. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company — 
Constructed four new storage tanks 
at its East Chicago refinery. They 
have a capacity of 120,000 barrels 
each for storage of finished petro- 
leum products. 

The annual payroll of the petro- 


_leum industry in the Chicago area 
is estimated by the Oil Industry 


Information Committee at $260,- 
000,000. This covers 46,000 per- 
sons in refining and distributing 
operations. 


Crude oil prices remained con- | 


stant at $2.57 per barrel for the 


fifth consecutive year. The aver- 
age retail price of gasoline declined 
fractionally, however. In 1952 the 


average retail price was $.2025, 


compared with $.2031 in 1951. — 


Not that the consumer noticed the 
difference though, for local, state 


and federal taxes rose to an aver- 
age $.0732 from $.0684 in 1951. | 
Taxes and all, lucky Chicago-_ 


s paid an average price per gal- 


ge was $.2757. ~ 


1 of $.2546 last year while the | 


ELSE 
PRINT-AD-STRING 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


he TE hat AG? 


Tie up your products with Print-Ad String, 
and wherever they go they tell people 
your name or slogan, they give directions, 
they measure footage, they provide grade 
markings—they tell whatever you want 
told . . and tell it in a novel, colorful way. 

Here's a tremendously strong COTTON 
tie—in thicknesses down to .003, widths 
down to Ye", in any color or combination 
of colors you want—a-tie that won’t mar 
or dent the edges of articles tied in it— 
won't slip in the knot—won’t stretch— 
and adds a smart touch to your package. 

Mighty useful for manufacturing short- 
cuts, too. Be informed! Mail coupon now 
for FREE booklet full of valuable ideas! 


BETTER TYING 


Good-looking all-cotton 

ties! .. Flat, won’t mar or 

dent edges of boxes or 
merchandise . . Won’t slip in 
the knot . . Non-stretch, 

great strength . . Also used 

as rip-cord opener, from candy 
bars to survival kits 

.. Ties anything! 


“ADVERTIES” 


BIG HELP IN THE PLANT 


Holds parts firmly for 
assembly, cutting, drilling 
. . Holds parts in finished 
assemblies .. Measures 
running footage . . Gives 
directions, grade marks, 
identifications. 


MEASURES..IDENTIFIES 


art FOR FREE IDEA BOOK I 


SECURES PARTS 


—--5 


Dept. I — Chicago Printed String Co. 
2300 Logan Blvd., Chicago 47, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation send 
, me your FREE Idea Book. 


My Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


City State—_~ 
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Big TV year: station freeze off, 


6 million set sales, ad revenues soar! 


- orful and action-packed as a 
Hollywood scenario. It also 
had the traditional happy ending. 


iE ELEVISION’S 1952 was as col- 


The two most important events 
in the script were the resumption 
of station licensing and the begin- 
ning of ultra high frequency tele- 
casting. Both followed the lifting of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission freeze on new Stations, 
which kept TV under restraining 
wraps for three and a half years. 

Before year’s end, the magic eyes 
and ears of television were captur- 
ing audiences in new markets like 
South Bend, Indiana and Spokane, 
Washington. And, the much her- 
alded UHF made its bow in Sep- 
tember, when Portland, Oregon’s 
KPTV beamed the first commercial 
ultra high frequency program. 

For excitement and drama these 
events were matched by the first 
coast-to-coast televising of the hot 
national political conventions and 
the arduous, fighting campaigns. It 
remains for the historians of the 
future to assess the impact of tele- 
vision on the 1952 elections, but it 
is now generally agreed that TV 


contributed mightily to the record 


vote. 


Ads Eclipse Radio 


In TV annals, 1952 will go Gon 
as the year that network advertis- 


_ ing billings eclipsed those of radio. 
In set manufacturing, it was the 
year of the great rebound. Set pro-_ 
_ duction and sales recovered from 
_ 1951’s doldrums to become the sec- 
___ ond best in the industry’s meteoric 
___ six-year span. Despite the high per- 

* oa of families owning sets in 


the older TV markets, most of 


¥ a 1952’s sales spurt came from these ~ 
__well-established TV cities, as only 
q Ex. a Ey new stations in new markets 


actually got on the air by the year 
end. 

The customer was leary in 1951; 
he was a far easier mark for TV 
salesmen in 1952. There was no 
controversy over color video to 
combat and salesmen also got a 
helping hand from lower set prices 
and the liberalization of instalment 
credit terms, once Regulation W 
expired -in May. Then too, many 
families were ready for their second 
TV set. Old ten-inch sets were not 
only made obsolete by the larger 


screens, they were also wearing out. 


While trade-ins rose, so did the 
number of two-set families. 


Better Programming 


The sales-clincher was the pro- 
gramming. It improved tremen- 
dously at both the adult and mop- 
pet levels of entertainment. Mean- 
while, the history-making political 
telecasts made many new viewers. 

Under these stimuli, TV set pro- 
duction climbed to 6,105,184 units 
in 1952 from 5,384,798 the preced- 
ing year, according to the Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Factory value of production 
was up to $1,031,700,000 from $9,- 
956,300 in 1951. 

As good as last year was, it fell 
short of 1950’s peak run of 7,463,- 
800 sets. However, in the last two 
months of 1952, TV receiver pro- 
duction exceeded the rate of the 
comparable period of 1950. 


Chicago’s share of this booming 


production was estimated by Tele- 


vision-Electronics Fund, Inc., at 2,- 
400,000 sets, a gain of 200,000 re- 
ceivers from the 1951 output. This 
slice of the nation’s total produc- 
tion, close to 40 per cent, made 
Chicago the dominant TV manu- 


facturing center in the country. In- 


cluded in the 70 Chicago area firms 
that make television and radio sets 


or parts are five of the industry’s 
most important names. 

Chicago area employment in the 
television-radio industry fluctuated 
less than usual last year, avoiding 
the drastic layoffs that character- 
ized the Summer of 1951. It was, 
however, subject to seasonal swings. 
In September, it rose 22 per cent 
from the July level to an all-time 
peak of 54,000 persons, according 
to the Illinois Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Very high level em- 
ployment continued through the 
remainder of the year. 


The entire increase in radio-TV 
employment in Chicago did not 
come from set demand alone. Be- 
tween March, 1951 and September, 
1952, employment was bolstered by 
defense contracts. At year’s end, 40 
per cent of those employed were 
engaged in “essential” work, pri- 
marily making finished military 
items. 

The importance of defense work 


to the television-radio industry is 


seen from the fact that the industry 
delivered $2,500,000,000 of elec- 
tronic equipment and components 
to the armed services in 1952, ac- 
cording to RTMA. This far exceeds 
the $1,500,000,000 of radio-TV re- 
ceivers, replacement parts, set ac- 
cessories, and transmitting, com- 
munications and audio equipment 
shipped by the industry in 1951. 


Radio Output Off 


The inroads of television and 


the cold statistics of set saturation 


caught up with radio last year. Set 
production slipped to its lowest 
level since 1938, not counting the 
war years when production was re- 
stricted. While sales of automobile 
radios, clock radios and portables 
continued to do well, the market 


for other types of radio receivers 
was slow. Set output declined to 


9,200,225, units uke a os 
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AN ADDRESS 

OF PRESTIGE FOR 
DISCRIMINATING 
TENANTS 


AJSALLE STREET 
Building 


| OUR office in the distinguished areas. Floor plans can be fitted accurately 
One La Salle Street Building will and expertly to your specific require- 
| give you an address famous throughout ments. 
the nation for its high character and You will find the building service and 
convenience. The ebb and flow of maintenance fully measuring up to the 
: Chicago’s financial, legal, commercial and highest modern standards. Yet the man- 
| life insurance transactions center about agement is constantly seeking ways to 
. this lofty structure. serve you better when you are a tenant 
| The architectural beauty of the build- of this building. 
ing, towering above one of the city’s most Your inquiry regarding space require- 
important corners, is well matched by the ments is invited and will receive our 
utility and adaptability of its interior prompt attention. 
: 


. L. oJ ® SHERIDAN & CO.. Management Agent 


One La Salle Street, Chicago 
TELEPHONE ANDOVER 3-7457 


ea 
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of $213,256,000, from the 1951 level 
of 12,627,362 units, having a fac- 
tory value of $315,936,597. 
Chicago area production of 
radios slipped to an estimated 3,- 
ee | 6575000 1 11-0 Strom, 5,000,000TIm 
1951, according to Television-Elec- 
tronics Fund, Inc. 
As of Jan. 1, 1953, the Chicago 
area had an estimated 1,360,778 re- 


ceivers in use, according to the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
| With an estimated 1,687,628 house- 
- || holds in the area (Cook, DuPage, 

Kane, Lake and Will counties, Ili- 

; | nois and Lake County, Ind.), the 

| area has an 80.6 per cent saturation 
of TV sets. A year earlier, Chi- 
cago’s 1,100,000 sets in use repre- 
sented a 60 per cent saturation of 


Universal Oil Products Company | the home market. 
offers a complete service to the NetgE tga taiiere 
Petroleum Refining Industry, value SS eae irl ere aa 
of which is best evidenced by the latin BNI gtear alee 
success of hundreds of UOP Proc- Sey aoa thin Soteeeon 


é : ‘ permits stood at 175, ten of which 
esses in refineries all over the dremon commerce lec ucaunan! 
authorizations. By December 31 the 
total number of TV stations au- 
thorized in the U. S. was 283, of 
which only 126 were on the air, a 
@ gain of 18 stations during the year. 
As of Jan. 3, 1953, the FCC had 
received a total of 748 applications 
for new television stations, of which 
UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 465 were for VHF and 283 for 
General Offices: 30 Algonquin Road gash OF pee pe ee ee 
oe) DesPlaines, Illinois | mits granted last year, 48 were for = 
Laboratories: Riverside, Illinois MAAR telecast int aio iA 
One of the ultra high frequency 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE PROTECTS THE PETROLEUM REFINER’S INVESTMENT permits went to Chicago Station Z 
-| WHEC Inc., which will be Channel 
26. Owned by Congressman Rich- 
ard Hoffman, radio station WHFG 
has been on the air since 1926, and 
has done a lot of programming in 
the foreign language field. 
WHEC hopes to get-on the air 
as Chicago’s first UHF station with- 
; ina year. It plans to have the area’s 
~most powerful transmitter, 200,000 
watts, made necessary by the watt- 
age requirements for UHF. 
The FCC meanwhile set aside 
Channel 11 in Chicago for devel- 
opment as an educational station. 


world. 


Rte Bata Oke ee” at 


a : a , : F { BO AE A ; % 7 
~ CHICAGO AERIAL Survey Co. [| “1: eee| | Progress toward this end has been 
7 “ee = | slow and the city has only until 

ICHIGAN AVE. : ee 
332 sau eee j a A 7- 8 3 eZ a 4 | mid-1953 to demonstrate that it can 


as aan 1 eg (a meet “Ee build and operate an | educational 1 
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cial applicants may apply for the | 


channel. Los Angeles has already 
begun tests with an educational TV 
station in the new ultra high fre- 
quencies. 

The FCC has allocated five UHF 
channels to Chicago, but only 

(De el) Ba Be ae 
WHEC has. been granted a station 
permit. Pending is the application 


of the Johnson-Kennedy Radio | 


Corporation, which has the back- 
ing of the Chicago Daily News, to 
use channel 20. 

Pending in 1952 and approved 
early this year was the merger of 
the American Broadcasting Com- 


pany and United Paramount, 


which brought about the sale of | 


Paramount-owned TV station 
WBKB to the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. The station will switch 
from Channel 4 to Channel 2, 
while its previous channel will go 
to Milwaukee. 


One Squabble Quiet | 


The controversy over color tele- | 
vision was quiescent last year be- | 
cause of a National Production Au- | 
thority ban on the use of color TV 
equipment because of the scarce 
materials involved. During the 
year, however, the National Tele- 
vision System Committee, an in- 
dustry-wide group, has been work- 
ing on a compatible color TV 
system. There is industry specula- 
tion that restrictions on the manu- 
facture of color TV equipment will 
be lifted in mid-1953. 

The impact of television on 
America was beginning to show its 
potentialities in 1952. Television 
demonstrated its political effective- 
ness. It showed that it could take 
over classroom teaching in cities 
where schools were closed by storms 


and strikes. 

The nation’s television families 
grew like wildfire last year. TV 
equipped homes in the U. S. grew 
to nearly 21,000,000 by the end of 
1952, according to RCA, a gain of 
40 per cent from a year earlier. 
This meant that 47 per cent of 
American families had TV sets 
while only 65 per cent of the popu- 
lation was within range of one or 

“more TV stations. 

Looking to the new year, ites 
conservatively estimated that 75 to 
100 additional TV stations will go 
on the air in 1953. Set manufactur- 
ers hope to sell another 6.5 million 
receiving sets. 


ANNER TOOL COMPANY 
ae (UE TOOLS FOR INDUBTRY 


DETROIT 18, MICH IAN 


ie 16, 1962 


Cities Service Oil Co., 
3049 B. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
jentiont Mr. P. BE. Watts 


We called upon the services of your lubrication 
A. J. Blake, in reference to 6 serious staining condition ¥! 
having with our soluble ofl. He analysed this condition and recommended 
one of your Chillo Oils, This ofl was tried and the rust condition elia- 
var satisfi . 

To our surprise on his next visit he wes dissatisfied with our 
tool life and suggested we use © soluble ofl o Lio At, Now not 
only do we have clean machines, but tool life ha increased 20%! While 
in our plant he asked permission to ‘lo; ioh, of course, wes 
Sea Wniere Using a tapping compound with precision ground taps in 
solerances. We did not consider cap breakage ex- 
rather expensive. 


inated to 


order to hold to close 
cessive but the jovel of broken taps was sometimes 
He recommended we use *Chillo 10Z*. Then oame tho surprise of our lives! 
With Chillo 102 we have gone to commercial ground taps (a 300% savings) 
and can still hold our same tolerances, with @ sharper thread, increasing 


top life  minigum of 20% plus eliminating expensive removal of broken 


taps! 


Pictured at left is the actual letter 
we received from The Banner Tool 
Company. Here are a few excerpts 
from it that tell the story of the 


We nlso have ® production stamping job which required 8 new aet 
of dien every month. On hia recommendation we tried Chillo 102 with these 
dies. Now our die life has inoreased to at least two months... saving 
tn die Life of 1008, disregarding labor costs. We alse increased production 

harpening ! 

=e Stes seme ofl on our bronching operation and found that 
instead of making two cuts we can get the same results now with one. Me 
vere using one of your competitors’ hydraulic oils and you told us it Ge 
a "good oil® and would give us satisfactory performance. BUT, ees 
WITH THE EXCELLENT SERVICE YOU HAVE GIVEN, PLUS THE TIME AND MONEY NE 
YOU MAY REST ASSURED THAT ALL OF OUR LUBRICATING REQUIREMENTS WILL BE PUR= 
CHASED FROM YOU. 


Cities Service Lubricants: 


Yours very truly, 
BANNER TOOL COMPANY 


S. Fe OLBSAK 


To combat a staining problem, the Cities Service Lubrication Engi- 


neer recommended a Cities Service Chillo Oil. Results: “’. . . the rust 
condition was eliminated.” 


To increase tool life, he recommended Chillo A. Results: ’’. . . tool life 
has been increased 20%!” 


To increase life of precision ground taps, Chillo 10Z. Results: ‘With 
Chillo 10Z we have gone to commercial ground taps (a 300% savings) 
and still hold same tolerances, with a sharper thread, increasing tap 
life 20% plus eliminating expensive removal of broken taps!” 


To increase die life on production stamping job, Chillo 10Z. Results: 
“...an increase in die life of 100% .. . increased production 200% per 
die sharpening!” 


There’s more to this story, but this may give you an idea as to how 

a Cities Service Lubrication Engineer and Cities Service products 

can save you production time and money too. For information, write ie 
the office nearest you or Cities Service Oil Company, Dept. C21, . 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, New York. ; 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


VENTED 
AND UNVENTED TYPES. 
SAFETY PILOTS 
AND 
ROOM THERMOSTATS 
OPTIONAL. 


If YOU are the Mr. Fixit ‘ 


around your home, you need extra heat 
in your basement workshop. Ask your — 
neighborhood plumbing or heating con- 
tractor about the Clow ; Be 


Gasteam Radiators | 
The Radiators That Make Their Own — 
STEAM HEAT WITH GAS : 

Manufactured by fei a 

JAMES B, CLOW & SONS e CHICAGO 80, ILL. | 

; Telephone KEdzie 3-4040 : 


success Banner Tool has had with 


+e 


Milky Way goes all out to 
win your affections. Its 
super-thick coating of pure 
milk chocolate holds a pair 
of delightful surprises. 
There’s smooth, creamy 
caramel to tease you. Soft, 
chocolate malted nougat to 
please. Enjoy a bar today. 
Tomorrow you'll be sure 


bO-Say.. 
uf 


A product of MARS, Incorporated 
2019 North Oak Park Ave., Chicago 
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2s MANUFACTURERS OF: 
. Catbon Dioxide Gas « Dry Ice « Beer 
and Carbonated Beverage Bottling 
q Machinery » Extracts * Soda Fountain 
and Food Service Equipment ¢ Flame 
Welding and Cutting Equipment 


-¢ Commercial Gases * Medical Gases 


Shee 
~ THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 
e 3100 S. KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 


| @ WELTERING in the record 

heat wave that blanketed most 
of the country last summer, Ameri- 
cans reached for an ice cream 
cone, a bottle of pop or a frozen 
ice bar. Candy sales plummeted, 
reaching depths well below the 
normal seasonal declines that the 
industry has come _ to 
Chocolate goods couldn’t even be 
shipped, and it was well into late 
September before weather _per- 
mitted normal shipments of per- 
ishable candy. 

Picking up momentum from 
that period on, the candy indus- 
try managed to bring its 1952 sales 
up to a par with its excellent 
| showing of the previous year. 


Sales Even With ’51 


Department of Commerce re- 
ports place manufacturers sales at 
| $961,025,000 for 1952, off less than 
0.5 per cent from 1951’s $964,979,- 
000. (The 1951 total was revised 
by the Department of Commerce 
on the basis of an altered method 
of reporting sales.) Last year was 
considerably ahead of the revised 
1950 sales total of $923,771,000. 

Chicago, with its heavy concen- 
tration of major candy bar manu- 


expect. 
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National Confectioners’ Assn. photo by Frank C. Zak 


Summer heat wave fails 


fo eut year’s candy trade 


facturers, continued to be a key 
factor in the candy industry, pro- 
ducing approximately 25 per cent 
of the nation’s total volume last 
year. Sales by Illinois candy 


makers (99 per cent of which are’ 


in the Chicago area) totaled $235,- 
674,000, down three per cent from 
1951. 


Nickel Bars Off _ 


Chicago area producers fared 
worse than the national average 


because their specialty, candy bars, 
suffered a five per cent decline in_ 


poundage sales and a four per 
cent drop in dollar volume last 
year. The decrease in the sale of 
bar goods, produced locally and 
elsewhere, offset the gains made in 
sales of all other types of candy, 
inasmuch as 46 per cent of all 
confectionery is in bars and five 
and 10 cent package products. 


The nation’s sweet tooth seemed 


to have changed. Packaged goods, 
most with their visual cellophane 
wrapping, were best sellers. And 


the kiddies still seemed to go for 


bulk candies, especially the old 
favorite “penny candies” (which 


now usually cost two cents each). 
People seemed to be luxury 


at ll Aa i ee Be es 


| 


‘sales on such factors as: 
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bent, for sales of packaged goods 
costing $1.00 or more a pound 
rose eight per cent and similar 
candy retailing at 50 to 99 cents 
a pound jumped 11 per cent last 
year. By comparison packaged 
goods costing less than 50 cents a 
pound advanced only five per cent, 
while bulk candies gained by a 
like amount. 


The preference for more expen- 
sive candies did not, however, help 
those manufacturers who sell their 
sweets direct to the public through 
their own retail outlets. Sales by 
manufacturer-retailers declined one 
per cent from 1951 while manu- 
facturer-wholesalers showed a one 
per cent gain. Chocolate manufac- 
turers, who make such items as 
milk chocolate bars, chocolate bits 
and chocolate bars with nuts, were 
hit hard by the summer doldrums, 
and ended the year six per cent 
behind 1951. 

There is a decidedly sour note 
on the candy scene today. The in- 
dustry is not getting what it con- 
siders as a proportionate share of 
the consumer’s expendable dollar. 
The confectioners have always, in 
the past, been able to predicate 
national 
income, employment, population 
growth, and military procurement. 
These guides have failed of late, 
for they would call for decided 
gains in candy sales instead of a 
mere holding of their own last 
year. 


Heavy Competition 


The big question in the candy 
industry today is: “What has hap- 
pened to candy consumption and 
why?” No one in the industry, in- 


cluding the National Con fec- 


tioners Association, has a conclu- 
sive answer, although many theo- 
ries are advanced. 

One theory, advanced by a lead- 
ing bar goods company, is that the 
candy industry is not offering as 
much value as are competing prod- 
ucts in the ice cream, soft drink 
and bakery industries. Loss of 
quantity and quality values is par- 
ticularly noticeable, the source 
pointed out, in bar goods, where 
increased raw material and labor 


costs cannot be passed on price- 
_ wise. 


With their prices rather rigidly 
fixed at five and 10 cents, many 
bar manufacturers have been un- 
able to maintain value, in the face 
of precipitous rises in the price of 
materials such as chocolate, pea- 
nuts and sugar. All imports, these 
materials have risen 400 per cent, 
300 per cent, and 200 per cent, 
respectively, from prewar levels. 


Profit Margins Trimmed 


A survey made of 800 candy 
manufacturers last year indicated 
that only 300 of them made 
money. ‘The highly competitive 
nature of the candy industry has 
helped trim profit margins to the 
point where it is hard for many 
houses to break even. 


One solution that has been of- 
fered is a concerted promotion 
campaign on an industry-wide 
basis, to boost candy as a delicious, 
nourishing food. New distribution 
channels are also being sought to 
improve turnover and merchan- 
dising. 


The industry views with alarm |; 


the promotions for homemade con- 
fections launched by certain in- 
gredient suppliers. It particularly 
takes exception to recent shelter 
magazine articles giving recipes 
for home-made candy. 

Another worry to some candy 
makers are imports of chocolate 
confections and sugar confection- 
ery. The NCA reports, however, 
that imports constitute less than 
0.5 per cent of total candy sales 
in the U.S., which at retail level 
amounted to more than $1.5 bil- 
lion in 1952. 

Looking ahead, the NCA warns 
its members that the change in 
administration in Washington will 
not be a panacea for their busi- 
ness cares. The NCA does foresee 
improved government-industry re- 
lations. In this connection NCA 
will work to get amendments to 
.the Food and Drug Act and re- 
vision of the farm program as it 
affects domestic and foreign candy 
ingredients. : 

Shotwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, last year sold its 
name and inventory to the Chase 
Candy Company of St. Louis and 
ceased manufacturing operations 
in Chicago. 
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Sketch of new Will County generating station to be built by Commonwealth 
Edison Public Service of Northern Illinois group 


Utilities meet new record demands 


HE continuingly strong level 
of industrial activity, coupled 


with a tremendous volume of 
new plant and residential construc- 
tion, was reflected last year in stead- 
ily increased demands upon the 
Chicago area’s major public utility 
services. Electricity sales in the area 
jumped another 3.4 per cent to a 
new all-time record of approximate- 
ly 14.3 billion kilowatt hours, while 


_ the consumption of gas, which be-— 


came increasingly available in the 
Chicago region, also increased 
__ sharply. At the same time, the city’s 
hundreds of thousands of tele- 
z phones rang more often than ever 
a before in history. 


| ~ Expansion Adequate 


___ Fortunately, expansion programs, 
_ which have been pursued by the 
major utilities ever since the war, 
_ enabled the big service organiza- 
tions to accommodate the record- 
breaking demands placed against 
them. And; in anticipation of even 
oe greater ‘demands in future years, 
Gi Ethe utilities pressed forward on still 
* _more ambitious programs through- 


were being installed in the city at 


BS 
, Bet 


_ the phenomenal rate of nearly-one — 
bra minute during every working day! . 


Meanwhile, the city’s unified local 
transit system continued to invest 
heavily during 1952 in greatly mod- 
ernized buses and surface cars in 
an effort to give Chicago faster, 
more comfortable and more con- 


venient transit service than it has ‘ 
ever before enjoyed. 

Individual accounts of the prog- 
ress accomplished by each major 
utility follow. 


Edison system power sales 


rise 3.4 per cent 


yee sustained economic growth 
of the Chicago and Northern 
Illinois area served by the Com- 
monwealth Edison system resulted 
in a_ persistent and continuing 
growth in electricity load and out- 
put through last year. The sys- 
tem’s construction program for 
the next four years anticipates a 


continuing increase in demand. 


In 1952 the system’s sales of 
electricity reached a new all time 
record total of 14,317,050,000 kilo- 
watthours, exceeding by 3.4 per 
cent the previous record total of 
13,847,165,000 © esa our. in 
1951, 
. ‘The ~‘system,. which seid? 
Public Service Company of North- 


4 


» erating capacity is 3,062,000 kilo- 


pet eg) SUA Gst appro: 


ern Illinois, established its peak 
load of the 1952-1953 winter on 
Monday, December 22, when for — 
the half hour from 5:00 to 5:30 
pm. the accumulated demand 
from all customers reached a total 
of 3,012,000 kilowatts, the highest 
ever recorded. The system’s gen- 


2 
2 


watts. Peak load during the 1951- 
1952 winter was 2,829,000 kilo- 
watts. 

To meet the demand, substan- 
tially all of the equipment at the 
eleven generating stations of the 
system operated at or near. top — 
capacity. Fuel requirements _ the 
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35,000 tons of coal, equal to seven 
trains of 100 cars each. 

In the seven years since the end 
of World War II the system has 
spent in excess of $600,000,000 
on new construction, including 
the installation of 774,000 kilo- 
watts of generating capacity. Not- 
withstanding this expansion, the 
system’s reserve capacity at the 
end of the seven year period was 
less than it was in the first winter 
following the end of World War 
is 

Two factors have combined to 
delay the restoration of a normal 
reserve. These are the tremendous 
growth in the use of electricity 
throughout the area and the time 
required to install new capacity. 
It takes three to four years to 
build and install a large generat- 
ing unit. 

System capacity reached the 
3,062,000 kilowatt level in Jan- 
uary, 1952, with the completion 
of a 110,000 kilowatt unit in the 
Waukegan station of Public Serv- 
ice Company. While no other 
units were finished in 1952, con- 
struction work was proceeding on 
five additional units aggregating 
660,000 kilowatts, all scheduled 
for completion during the next 
two years. 

These five units will bring the 
capacity of the system to 3,722,000 
kilowatts or 63 per cent greater 
than at the end of 1945. 

Two of five additional units 
are now scheduled for completion 
in 1953. These are a 150,000 kilo- 
watt turbine-generator in Edison’s 
Ridgeland station and a _ 60,000 
kilowatt unit in the Public Serv- 
ice Company’s Dixon station. 

In 1954 another 150,000 kilo- 
watt unit will be completed at 
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Ridgeland station, and two 150,- 
000 kilowatt units at Public Serv- 
ice Company’s new Will County 
station are scheduled to go into 
service in the winter of 1954-1955. 
The Will County station is an 
entirely new plant now under con- 
struction on the Chicago Sanitary 
and Ship Canal near Lemont, II- 
linois. 

The construction program of 
the system for the four year period 
1953-1956 calls for the expendi- 
ture of approximately $500,000,- 
000; of which $135,000,000 would 
be spent in 1953 and $140,000,000 
in 1954. 

The four year expenditures 
would include $200,000,000 for 
electric generating stations, $240,- 
000,000 for electric transmission 
and distribution facilities, $50,- 
000,000 for gas distribution fa- 
cilities and $10,000,000 general 
plant. 

Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany and Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois will hold 
special meetings of their stock- 
holders March 17 to vote on the 
merger of Public Service into Edi- 
son. Edison stockholders will be 
asked also at this meeting to elect 
present directors of Public Serv- 
ice as members of the Edison 
board to take office upon the ef- 
fectiveness of the merger. 

The plan of merger has pre- 
viously been approved by the Il- 
linois Commerce Commission. The 
merger, largely a formal step be- 
cause of Edison’s ownership of 
more than 99.87 per cent of the 
stock of Public Service, is the 
final step of the program of cor- 
porate simplification and _ inte- 
gration which has been going on 
for the past 15 years. 


Gas company advanced storage 


A they have in every postwar 
year, People’s Gas and Coke 
Company, as well as its subsidiary 
pipeline and storage companies, 
worked feverishly to expand the 
available supply of gas in the Chi- 
cago area, spending $25,000,000 on 
new facilities. They made Seven 


z 


project to ease demand load 


League strides toward their goal, 
thanks to weather that favored out- 
door construction work. % 


' But, the backlog of customer ap- 


pion for service continued to 
outstrip the expansion of service. 
During the year an additional 


28,000 single eee ae lites 
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Chicago began to receive gas heat 
for the first time, bringing to 199,- 
000 the total number of residences 
with heating service. | 
The number of families receiving | 
service were, however, outweighed 
by the 122,000 single family resi- | Valvesin thee 
dences on the waiting list for gas | line Biglin Beoalcohere 
heat. Also queued up were 27,000 | and patterns for all 
multiple family dwellings, commer- | biping services. 
cial and industrial establishments. 
In November, the subsidiary Chi- | 
cago District Pipeline Company | 
| 


placed in service a new 30-inch 
pipeline extending from a connec- | Li ( ¥ anes 
tion with the Texas Illinois pipe- | 


line near Elgin, Ill. to the distribu- ; 
tion system of Public Service Com- | D rt T 

pany of Northern Illinois near Des | never more im 0 dn , 
Plaines. Cost of the new line was 
$1,600,000. Eventually it will be 
extended to increase the gas supply 


available to the north section of | Valves bought today will have 
Chicapo. | to work more dependably and 


Stay in service longer. Never 
was it more important to in- 
sist on CRANE QUALITY— 

Construction work also began in the best in valves! 
mid-September on a large under- 
ground storage project near Her- 
scher, Ill. Work progressed ahead 
of schedule with the result that 
15 of the 25 deep wells needed for 
the initial phase of the project 
have been drilled. Also, the 17-mile, 
30-inch diameter pipeline between 
the storage field and the transmis- | 
sion line of Texas Illinois has been 
completed. In 1952, more than 
$6,500,000 was spent on this initial 


phase of construction which will 
cost $17,000,000, when completed. 
. Chicago gas customers will feel 
| 


Underground Storage 


the benefits of this work in the 


1953-54 heating season. This first CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
. stage of construction is expected Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
__ to provide gas storage of 2,300,000,- 
— 000 cubic feet and have a peak day VALVES « FITTINGS + PIPE «© PLUMBING «+ HEATING 


deliverability of 150,000,000 cubic 
feet in the next heating season. 

Another important expenditure 
by Peoples Gas last year was . 
$3,800,000 for construction of gas 5 
mains and other facilities required 3 a 
by the increased gas supply. By OGDEN, SH ELDON & co. a 
year’s end, Peoples Gas and its sub- —FOUNDED 1836— 
sidiaries had increased their invest- 
ment in property, plant and equip- . 
ment to §469,871,859, as ised Real Estate, Property Management 
with $444,664,977 a year earlier. ! be dabavire ace 

In July, Peoples Gas sought rate 
increases which would increase its 
annual revenue by $6,000,000. The | 111 W. Washington St. 
~ Illinois Commerce Commission still 
has the new schedules under ad- 
visement. With few exceptions, the 
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Work underway on huge underground gas storage project near Herscher 


company has been granted no rate 
increases since 1920. To the .con- 
trary, from 1931 through 1946, the 
introduction of natural gas brought 
rate cuts to customers. 

Total general customer service 
rendered by the consolidated gas 
companies last year totaled 758,- 
686,380 therms, an increase of 11.08 
per cent from 1951. Revenue from 


| general customer service amounted 


t0-$57,953;247,~4 11.06 percent 
gain from 1951. 

The greatest increase came in 
sales to residences with gas space 
heating. —The number of therms 
sold was up 30.40 per cent and reve- 
nue rose 32.05 per cent. Commercial 


gas sale revenues rose 10.26 per 
cent, while dollar sales for com- 
mercial and industrial space heat- 
ing were up only 1.39 per cent. 


Other consolidated gas sales in- 
cluded a 73.94 per cent rise in in- 
terruptible service and a 150 per 
cent boost in sales of other gas 
utilities. The increase in sales of 
by-products and residuals reflected 
the great quantity of coke and 
natural gasoline sold. Sales of gas 
appliances boomed with the relaxa- 
tion of instalment credit terms after 
May. These latter advances brought 
consolidated revenue from total 
sales up 43.27 per cent in 1952. 


Busy industry anid political year rang 


city’s phones 3.9 billion timps! 


T’S just possible that it was last 


year’s big Chicago political con-— 
| ventions with all those special tele- 


phone installations for delegates, 
newsmen and radio and TV per- 
sonnel that made the difference. At 


_any rate, Chicagoans and their visi- 


tors were an extremely talkative 
lot last year, if the volume of verbal 
traffic over the city’s telephone lines 
is a reliable index! During the year, 


telephone users made a total of | 
some 3.9 billion telephone calls, | 
| which, if made consecutively, would 


take — well, quite a long time! It 


was, of course, an all-time record 
for Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, which keeps tab on just how 
“windy” the “Windy City” is each 


years 
Long distance calls, including, of ~ 


course, all those delegates’ calls for 
hometown instructions, were also 


up a substantial six per cent during | 


the year totalling 164,310,000 in all. 

Apart from the tremendous vol- 
ume of telephoning, the outstand- 
ing feature of the year for the Illi- 


nois Bell Telephone Company was — 
its increasingly successful efforts to 
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accommodate the demand for new 
and better telephone service. Last 
year new telephones were being 
installed at the rate of nearly one a 
minute every working day. An in- 
crease of 105,858 in 1952 brought 
the number of phones served by 
Illinois Bell to 2,776,432. In the 
city alone, telephones increased by 
30,600 during the year to a total of 
1,580,923. 

During the year, Illinois Bell also 
made substantial progress in reduc- 
ing customers’ unfilled orders, both 
for basic service and for better 
grades of service. There were 10,- 
500 unfilled requests for main tele- 
phones at the end of 1952, com- 
pared with 15,800 a year earlier. Of 
the 261,000 requests received dur- 
ing the year from those without 
service, over eight out of 10 were 
promptly filled. Also during 1952, 
the telephone company was able to 
provide better classes of service for 
51,000 customers requesting it. 
However, 96,200 requests for up- 
grading party-line to individual or 
two-party service still remain un- 
filled. 

The extent to which the commu- 
nications needs of military, civil 
defense and governmental agencies 
in the Chicago area have swollen is 
reflected by the fact that the 7,200 
telephone service orders they placed 
last year represented a 57 per cent 
increase over 1950! 

With continuing service improve- 
ments last year, more than eight out 
of every 10 Chicago telephones have 
now become dial operated. In 1952, 
some 21,000 telephones were 
changed to dial, and additional dial 
equipment was installed in~ over 
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half of the city’s 19 telephone build- 
ings to accommodate increased de- 
mand. 

Nearly a half million customers, 
principally in Chicago and suburbs, 
can now “dial direct” to many near- 
by points outside their own com- 
munities. “About 53 million cus- 
tomer-dialed calls of this type were 
made during the year, an increase 
of 30 per cent over 1951. 


Long distance calls went through 
to the called party last year in nine 
seconds less time, on the average, 
than in 1951. Multiply 164,310,000 
calls by nine seconds and you find 
that seconds count — up to 410,000 
hours which customers saved in 
waiting time! To handle the grow- 
ing volume of long distance calls, 
Illinois Bell is already well along 
on construction of its third center 
in Chicago, some eight miles south 


of the present two centers in the_ 


Loop. The location of the new cen- 
ter complies with defense planning 
requirements calling for the dis- 
persal of vital long distance switch- 
ing equipment. 


Additional Construction 


Construction also was begun last 
year on the Mitchell and Prospect 
dial central office buildings on Chi- 
cago’s South Side, and on new dial 
buildings in Elmhurst and La- 
Grange. Major building projects 
completed in 1952 included new 
buildings to house dial equipment 
at Arlington Heights and Blue 
Island; additions to telephone 
buildings at Geneva, Hinsdale, 
Lansing, Oak Lawn, Skokie and 
East Chicago, Gary-North and 
Highland, Indiana. 


During 1952 Illinois Bell put 
through some 370,000 messages for 
mobile telephones tied into the reg- 
ular telephone system, and it was 
serving 1,069 such telephones at the 
year’s end, an increase of nine per 
cent over the previous year. How- 
ever, because the number of gov- 


ernment-allocated channels avail-_ 


able to the telephone company is 
insufficient to meet the demand, a 
total of 438 Chicago applications 
for this service are unfilled. 

In cooperation with the Indiana 
and Southern Bell telephone com- 
panies, Illinois Bell in 1952 estab- 
lished a mobile service network of 
nine transmitting stations, four of 
which are in southeastern Illinois, 
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to serve the 16,280 square-mile Tri- 
State Oil Basin. 

Illinois Bell also maintains for 
various types of businesses, 17 pri- 
vate mobile systems comprising 419 
mobile telephones, and has orders 
for 10 additional private systems 
that will serve 93 mobile units. The 
company’s first private microwave 
system was contracted for in 1952 
by the Illinois Power Company and 
will go into service this June be- 
tween the power company’s main 
offices in Decatur and its new elec- 
tric power plant near Hennepin, 
110 miles north. The new system 
initially will provide five tele- 
phones and 16 circuits for transmit- 
ting meter readings to a distant 
location. 

During the seven post-war years, 
gross telephone company construc- 
tion has amounted to $559,500,000 
and net increase in plant to $378,- 
400,000. To increase the number of 
its telephones 47 percent since 1945, 
Illinois Bell has practically doubled 
the size of its investment. Thus, al- 
though investment per telephone 
averaged $207 at the end of 1945, 
it amounted to $277 at the end of 
1952. This average investment fig- 
ure is increasing sharply because 
each new telephone added at in- 
flated post-war prices is costing 
about $400. 

Illinois Bell’s long-term financing 
in 1952 included the issuance of 
$25,000,000 in 32-year first mort- 
gage 344% Bonds and a $68,240,000 
capital stock offering to existing 
share owners on the basis of one 
new share for each share held. The 
new funds were used to repay most 
of the short-term loans outstanding. 
The company expects gross con- 
struction expenditures and capital 
needs in 1953 to exceed 1952 by 
several million dollars. | 


CTA completes big 
unification drive 


HE city of Chicago, which for 

more than half a century has 
been endeavoring to completely 
unify its major local transit facili- 
ties, finally accomplished that long- 
sought goal in 1952. The final link 
in the long unification chain was 
welded when the properties of the — 


Chicago M otor Coach Company _ 
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were purchased, effective October 
1, 1952, by the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority. The big purchase, at a cost 
of approximately $16,400,000, was 
financed by the issuance and sale 
of revenue bonds. 


The addition of the former mo- 
tor coach system, famed for its 
“Boulevard Routes,” to the CTA 
system brought a number of im- 
portant advantages for the city’s 
transit riders. 


Every neighborhood and every 
community became linked by a sin- 
gle local transit system which is 
rapidly being modernized. 

The free “universal transfer’ sys- 
tem actually became universal in 
operation. 


The cost of local transit, now on 
a city-wide basis, became more 
equitably distributed. 

Finally, completion of the re- 
mainder of CTA’s 10-year, $150 
million modernization program be- 
came assured. 

Meanwhile last year, CTA sub- 
stantially advanced its moderniza- 
tion program. One hundred and 
fifty-three modern trolley buses 
were added to its fleets of modern 
buses and cars, making a total of 
2,815 new units acquired and 
placed in service under this pro- 
gram. Action was also taken to as- 
sure the continuing progress of 
equipment modernization. 


Order More Propane Buses 


On October 15, an order was 
placed for the purchase of an addi- 
tional 100 5l-passenger, odorless, 
propane-fueled buses, and in mid- 
December the addition of at least 
300 more modern vehicles was au- 
thorized. 

Two hundred of these additional 
units will be propane-fueled buses, 
and the remaining 100 units will be 
“Green Hornet” streetcars convert- 
ed for operation in rapid transit 
service in the subways and on the 

' elevated structure. 

By the year’s end actual expendi- 
tures and commitments for new 
equipment and other facilities, such 
as garages, new shop facilities and 
tools, had advanced the moderniza- 

tion program considerably beyond 
the half-way point in terms of 


earlier generation of Chicagoans 
ever witnessed as many modern lo- 
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America’s Leading Supply 
and Equipment House for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, 
Hospitals and Institutions 


Here you will find the most complete selec- 
tion of china, glass, silver, white goods, kitchen 
equipment and utensils, janitors’ supplies, paper 
goods, furniture, floor coverings . . . and a 
staff eager to supply your needs in the most 
efficient manner possible. — 
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cal transit vehicles as are now being 
operated by the CTA. 

By now, every section of Chicago 
has received new surface lines 
equipment. On the former surface 
line system, for example, more than 
85 per cent of all riders use new 
buses or cars for part or all of their 
local transit trips. 

On the routes where new equip- 
ment is being operated, flexibility 
of operation is contributing impor- 


| tantly to the regularity of service, 
| riding is more comfortable, and 
| street noises have been substantially 
| reduced. All new equipment is 


noise-proofed by rubber insulation. 
80% New Equipment 


More than 1,220 miles of surface 
routes — nearly 80 per cent of the 
former surface lines system — have 


| been equipped with new buses or 


cars. Of the present active fleet of 
equipment on former surface lines 
routes, 2,611 units or 78 per cent of 
the total, are new. The purchase of 
the motor coach system has added 
another 595 buses. 


Now, however, the moderniza- 


| tion emphasis is shifting from sur- 


face equipment to rapid transit 
equipment. With the new subway 
“L” cars already purchasd by CTA, 
a total of 659 units, or 52 per cent 
of the rapid transit fleet, are all- 
metal cars. Recently these all-metal 
units were redistributed so that 


| soon all service on two major 
routes, and all but a part of the 


rush hour service on three of the 
four remaining major routes is be- 
ing provided with all-metal equip- 
ment. 

Throughout the year, the CTA 
continued to shift from rail to rub- 
ber in its surface operations. More 
than 1,160 miles of surface routes 
have now been changed over from 
rail to bus operation. Through this 
conversion process, the CTA has 
attained a degree of flexibility of 
operation that was impossible when 
streetcars dominated the fleets of . 
surface vehicles. 

The value of this flexibility is 
obvious. Fires or automobile acci- 
dents on transit streets that would 
have disorganized and disrupted 
service are now by-passed without 
difficulty by buses, and service is 


maintained. Blockades of streetcar 


operation still occur, but regularity 


of service is maintained by using _ 


buses to fill the gaps in service dita 
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ing the period of the emergencies. | 
The CTA’s program of intercon- 
necting surface and rapid transit | 
systems with off-street transfer inter- | 
change facilities was highlighted | 
during the year by the construction 
‘of a rapid transit-bus terminal at 
54th Avenue in Cicero-Berwyn, the 
first such terminal to be provided 
with a joint passenger interchange 
platform. Here, CTA also estab- | M 
lished a 110-car parking lot for | A COMPLETE 
CTA patrons, which set the pattern | PRECISION PLANT 


for the installation of similar facili- | CAPACITY 


ties at other strategic points on the | 


system when circumstances and con- | * ECONOMY 1/16” TO 2-1/2” 
ditions are favorable. 
Trafhc congestion on the city’s | ° EXPERIENCE 
streets continued seriously to im- | *QUALITY 
pair service on CTA surface routes, | 


particularly in the downtown and © RELIABILITY 
neighborhood community business — 

centers. Some improvement in the *SERVICE 
situation resulted, however, from 
the intensive efforts of the city and 
other public and civic agencies to 
remedy this situation. On behalf of | 
its surface lines and boulevard sys- | 
tem riders, whose use of the surface 
lines and boulevard system total | 
approximately 2,000,000 riders 
daily, CTA is cooperating whole- 
heartedly in these efforts to mini- 
mize traffic delays. 


Steel 


(Continued from page 64) 


ing rates for the Chicago district 
and the United States during 1952 
are shown on the following page. + 

Top rate for the Chicago district 
was 113.5 per cent in the week 
ended November 22. Peak for the 
country was 106.5 per cent in the 


k ended November |. Lowest CHICAGO CITY BANK 


in Chicago was 5.0 per cent in the | AND TRUST COMPANY 


weeks ended July 19 and 26 and 
bottom for the nation was 12.0 
per cent in the week ended June HALSTED AT 63rd 
_ 28. These lows were caused by the 
steel strike. The sharp dip ob- 
served in the week ended April 12 ; MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
resulted from steel mills halting | 
production in anticipation of the 
strike which the late Philip Mur- 
ray called for April 9. Operations | 
resumed speedily with President 
- Truman’s seizure of the plants. 
The second dip in the week ended 
May 3 came when Federal Judge 
_ Pine on April 29 ruled seizure il- | 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 


ikedsy4 
Per Cent of Rated Capacity 
Week  Chi- Week  Chi- 
Ended cago U.S. Ended cago USS. 
Jan. 5 99.5 980 July 5 7.0 125 
Jan. 12 102.5 975 July 12 55 145 
Jan. 19 103.0 97.0 July 19 5.0 15.0 
Jan. 26 101.5 99.5 July 26 5.0 155 
Feb. 2 102.5 99.5 Aug. 2 53.0 43.0 
Feb. 9 102.0 100.0 Aug. 9 90.0 89.0 
Feb. 16 101.5 100.0- Aug. 16 98.0 94.5 
Feb. 23 102.5 100.0 Aug. 23 99.5 97.0 
Mar. 1 104.0 101.0 Aug. 30 101.0 98.5 
Mar. 8 103.0 101.5 Sept. 6 100.0 100.0 
Mar. 15 105.5 101.5  Sept.13 104.0 101.0 
Mar. 22 105.5 102.0 Sept.20 105.0 102.0 
Mar. 29 107.0 102.0 Sept. 27 105.5 102.5 
| Apr. 5 105.0 102.0 . Oct. 4 107.5-103:5 
Apr. 12 52.5. 41.5 - Oct. 11 106.5 1045 
Apr. 19 94.0 96.5 Oct. 18 109.5 105.5 
Apr. 26 101.5 100.5 Oct. 25 110.5 105.5 
May 3 50.0 53.0 Nov. 1 112.5 106.5 
May 10 83.0 83.0 Nov. 8 111.5 106.0 
May 17 103.0 101.0 Nov. 15 111.5 106.0 
May 24 105.0 102.0 Nov. 22 113.5 106.0 
May 31 106.0 102.5 Nov. 29 110.5 106.0 
June? 7237.0 “37.524 Dece 6108550525 
June 14-9 *7.59 13.0) “Dec 133109: 0s105:0 
June2) 22/52, 125>8. Deco 20 UI Os05% 
June28" (7-5) 12.0 Dec: 27% 108-5 103.0 
Year’ss Avetaves senier eer ees 86.7 84.8 


Source: STEEL Magazine. 


legal and Murray ordered workers 
from their jobs. Workers were 
ordered back to work when the 
government asked the Supreme 
Court to review Judge Pine’s de- 
cision. 

Steel made in the United States 
in 1952 was off sharply and due 
solely to the strike. According to 
the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, ingot production last year 
added up to only 93,149,213. net 
tons, but still was the third largest 
in history, being surpassed only by 
1951 and 1950. Compared with the 
105,134,553 tons. made in 1951, 
last year’s figure was a drop of 
11,978,178 tons, or 11.3 per cent. 
It was below 1950’s 96,713,276- 
ton output by 3.7 per cent. Ingot 
production was 77,860,943 tons in 
1949; 88,509,083 in 1948; 84,894,- 
071 in 1947; 66,602,724 in 1946; 


79,701,648 in 1945; and 89,641,600 


tons in 1944, 


the peak year of 
World War II. . 


The nation’s steelmaking facili- — 


ties were operated at only 85.8 


per cent of capacity in 1952. Not — 


since 1949 had operations stacked 
up so low. In recent years, rates 


were 100.8 per cent in 1951; 96.7_ 
in 1950; 81.0 in 1949; 93.9 in — 
1948; 93.0 in 1947; 72.5 in 1946; 


83.5 in 1945; and 95.5 in i9a3; 


By operating at 87.7 per cent of 
capacity in 1952. Chicas: carrie % 


To ts 


: 
: 
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on a pattern which it has main- 
tained except for 1947 and 


1948, namely, that the Chicago | 
rate exceeds the | 
national rate by from 1 to almost | 


district output 


5 percentage points. The margin 
was 1.9 points in 1952 


2.9 in 1950 and 2.7 in 1949. In 
1948, the rates were identical and 


. In preced- | 
ing years it was 2.3 points in 1951, | 


in 1947 Chicago fell behind na.- | 
tional by 3.7 points, but the fac- | 


tors, partly national and partly | 


local, which caused the reversal, 


did not apply in the past four | 
years. The weaker showing of 1952 | 


is explained by the fact that the 
prolonged steel strike cut propor- 
tionately deeper into Chicago out- 
put than into national output. 


Chicago District Capacity 


The Chicago district currently 
has 18.9 per cent of total national 


capacity, an increase of 0.8 per | 


cent over the 18.1 per cent of Jan. 
1, 1952. At the beginning of 1946, 


Chicago accounted for 20.2 per | 


cent of national total, and this 
figure stood at the start of 1947, 
but thereafter until this year a 
fractional drift downward took 
place—for example, 19.6 per cent 


in 1948; 19.0 in 1949; 18.4 in 1950 | 


and 18.3 at beginning of 1951. 


Explanation was that location of | 


new facilities tended toward wider 
dispersal over the nation rather 
than in already well-established 
production centers. 

Capacity of the Chicago district 
me sOre fan. J; 1955, 
19,925,500 tons of open hearth, 
500,000 tons of bessemer and 


~ 1,789,600 tons of electric furnace 


steel. The principal gain was in 
open hearth and electric; a sub- 
stantial shrinkage occurred in bes- 
semer. 

According to the American Iron 


and Steel Institute, annual steel- | 


making capacity of the United 
States is heading above 123 million 
tons. Present programs of steel 


companies for expansion and im-_ 


provement indicate that capacity 
will be raised by more than 4 mil- 
‘lion tons in 1953, more than 1 


million in 1954 and about 500,000 
"tons after 1954. ! 


The Institute observes that the 


new annual steel capacity figure 
_ effective January 1, 1953, 


‘isan 
_ increase of 17 million tons since 


consists of | 
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| start of the Korean war in mid- 


1950. The increase in capacity in 


| 1952 exceeded by almost 4 million 
| tons the best previous yearly in- 


crease, made in 1915. It is pointed 
out further, that the current ca- 
pacity figure is an increase of 


| 95,656,910 tons, or about 30 per 


cent, in the seven postwar years. 
It is a gain of more than 35.9 mil- 
lion tons, or 44 per cent, since 


| January, 1940. 


It is reported by the Institute 
that iron and steel companies in 
1952 spent a record $1,170 million 
for expansion and improvements. 
The industry spent $1,041 million 


| for this purpose in 1951 and $513 


million in 1950. Under present 
plans, an additional $1 billion 
will be spent this year. During the 
seven postwar years—1946-52—over 
$4.6 billion has been invested by 
steelmakers in new equipment and 
construction. 


Scrap Situation 


During the early part of 1952, 
steelmaking scrap was in seriously 
short supply; at times some steel 
production was lost for lack of 
scrap. The two-month steel strike 
eliminated this shortage. Fabrica- 
tion and processing of steel con- 


_ tinued during the strike and the 


scrap thus produced constituted a 
reservoir. which was _ increased 
rather than diminished after steel- 
making operations resumed. 

Coke and coke supply was ade- 
quate throughout the year. There 
was generous supply in last half 
since coal mining continued dur- 
ing the steel strike. 

Iron ore supply had seemed se- 
cure for 1952, despite high rate of 
consumption. However, the steel 
strike stopped the lake ore boats. 
This halt in ore receipts at lower 
lake docks forced conservation of 


supply by some steelmakers. The. 


real threat was to winter steel- 
making—would there be enough 
ore to carry operations until 1953 


ber, however, the situation had 
been made secure. Good weather, 


| navigation opened? By mid-Decem- ; 


permitting an unusually late clos- " 


ing of shipping, and an abnormal- 


ly high lake level, which permitted — 


the hauling of heavier cargoes, 


made it possible to bring down 


i Seer” 


enough ore to accommodate all — 


needs until spring. 
Spring 
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Because of the hot iron they 
produce, blast furnaces are the | 
principal support of steelmaking 
operations. Since they are the first 
units to be idled in case of a 
strike or threatened strike, their 


Engineers and Contractors 


performance in 1952 was some- - FOR 

what more drastically hit by the | 

two-months’ forced shutdown of | AIR CONDITIONING 
plants than was steelmaking. An- | Comfort—Process—Humidity Control 
other factor probably exerted some | ~ 

influence too. Steel output last ~ REFRIGERATION 


year wasn’t quite as dependent on | 
hot metal as was the case in 1951, | 
because supply of steelmaking scrap | 
was considerably better. | POWER and PROCESS PIPING 


High & Low Pressure—Gases—Liquids— Chemicals 


Reciprocating —Centrifugal—Absorption— Steam 
Ejector 


Pig Iron Output Down 
SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 


Blast furnace output of pig iron Heat Transfer—Dehumidifying—Temperature Control 
and ferroalloys in both the Chi- 
cago district and the United States : @e@ SERVICE—MAINTENANCE—REPAIRS 


in 1952 showed substantial de- 


~ 


clines—15.6 and 12.7 per cent, re- | 
spectively. By comparison, Chicago K ne. oO es S C fee - L L 
district steel ingot output was 

down only 12.5 per cent and na- 

tional production by 11.3 per cent. E eat G | he J & R | Ra G 0 . 
An accompanying table shows z 
monthly production statistics for 215 WEST ONTARIO STREET * DElaware 7-4820 
1952 and 1951. 

United States output of pig iron 
and ferroalloys last year was at 
84.2 per cent of capacity, while ; & 
Chicago lagged at 80.8 per cent. 
Chicago district blast furnace ca- 

acity of 15,703,740 tons as of 
ae 1771952, represented 21.3 REAL ESTATE 
per cent of the national capacity 
_of 73,782,340 tons. ‘Phe percentage O 
was 21.6 per cent for 1951 and | RESEARCH CORP RATION 
22.2 for 1950 and 1949. 

;, In 1952, production of pig iron 


and ferroalloys in the Chicago dis- REAL ESTATE APPRAISALS 
_trict was 20.4 per cent of the 
~ country’s total. For the year be- AND 
fore, the figure was 21.1 per cent. 
ee ree Pee pane LOCATION AND INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
_ ironmaking, like steelmaking, last | . 
year dropped fractionally, but iron FOR 


a little more than steel. 
As of January l, 1953, the 


: 

American Iron and Steel Institute BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

reports annual blast furnace ca- 

pacity of the United States as 
9 380,240 tons, an increase of BOARD OF DIRECTORS Se 33 
5,597,900 tons, or 7.5 per cent : James C. Downs, Jr. Kendall Cady 

: Cae 1959 Chicazo district capac- Richard Lawrence Nelson Arthur F, Mohl : a 
ity at start of this year is placed . : aah 
at 16,251,250 tons, a gain of | 73 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3 


547,510 tons, or 3.5 per cent over 
a year ago. As of the present, 
therefore, Chicago has only 20.3 
_ per cent of the country’s total. 
: ee (Continued on page 135) 
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Plant Investments 


(Continued from page 71) 


Products Division added 36,000 
square feet to its Skokie Highway 
Plant. 

International Register Com- 
pany acquired a building at 924 
North Marshfield Avenue, and is 
in the process of constructing a 
new plant in Skokie. Goss Print- 


| ing Press expanded its new plant 


by an additional 134,000 square 
feet. Configured Tube Products 
Company is building a 36,000 
square foot plant in Bellwood. 
Illinois Gear and Machine Com- 
pany purchased 200,000 square 
feet of land for future expansion 
of its plant. Valley Mould and 


; Iron Company added another 


building to its plant along the 
Calumet River. Pressure Products 
Company built its first Chicago 
manufacturing unit in Skokie for 


| its line of soldering torches, burn- 
| ers, 


etc. Lindsay Steel Treating 
Company added another unit to 
its plant in the Clearing District 
in Melrose Park. Vandercook and 
Sons built a 50,000 square foot 
plant in Skokie. Sunbeam Corpo- 
ration added 160,000 square feet 
to one of its plants on Roosevelt 
Road. 


Kropp Forge Addition 


Kropp Forge Company made a 


| large addition to its production 


unit, and Johnson Motor Division 
in Waukegan added 80,000 square 


| feet to its plant. Aurora Equip- 


ment Company added 40,000 
square feet to its unit for the pro- 
duction of steel shelving and ware- 
house equipment. Barco Manufac- 
turing Company built a new plant 
of 100,000 square feet in Barring- 
ton. Victor Adding Machine Com- 
pany purchased land adjacent to 
its plant for future industrial use. 
Walworth Company, manufactur- 
er of valve fittings constructed a 


-|-55,000 square foot plant on South 


Kilbourn Avenue. Budd Company 


in Gary made substantial addi- 


tions to its plant. Chicago Musical 
Instrument Company erected a 
40,000 square foot building in 
Lincolnwood. Hanson Scale Com- 
pany built a structure of 45,000 
square feet in Northbrook; Ford 
Motor Company, Aircraft Engine 


Division, expanded its huge fac- 
tory on Cicero Avenue with the 
addition of a test cell building of 
large proportions. Revere Camera 
Company purchased a building at 
Prairie & Cullerton Avenues for 
expanded operations. Griffin 
Wheel Company constructed an 
addition to its plant for the pro- 
duction of railroad car wheels. 
Chicago Tube and Iron Company 
built an addition to its plant on 
West 48th Street. Gage Structural 
Steel Company built an addition 
to its plant of large proportions. 

Notable expansions in the area 
were in the production of electric 
and electronic equipment includ- 
ing radio, television and radar. 
Among the important projects of 
this kind was the addition of a 
300,000 square foot building to 
the Zenith Radio plant on West 
Dickens Avenue, the new factory 
and office building of Quam- 
Nichols Company on East Mar- 
quette Road. Warwick Manufac- 
turing Company purchased the 
lace mill in Zion, formerly oper- 
ated by Marshall Field and Com- 
pany, for the production of tele- 
vision and radios; Standard Trans- 
former Company added two addi- 
tional buildings to its plant on 
Elston Avenue; Rauland Borg 


Company added 12,000 square feet - 
to its plant on West Addison 


Street. Automatic Electric Com- 
pany purchased two buildings for 
increased production area for its 
line of telephonic equipment. 


National Video Corporation 
built a factory and office building 
on West 47th Street in the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District. Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Electronics 
Division, erected a building on 


North Milwaukee Avenue con-~ 


taining 180,000 square feet of floor 
area. Delta Star Electric Company 


made an addition to its plant. — 
Multi-Tron Laboratories, manufac- 


turer of electronic tubes built a 


25,000 square foot building in © 


Westchester. Jefferson Electric 
Company in Bellwood built an 
addition to its plant. DuKane 
Corporation, formerly Operadio 


Manufacturing Company, added > 
36,000 square feet to its plant in 
Su ee EOS Ehkectricg % 
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Equipment Company expanded its | 
plant by the addition of a 6,000 | 
square foot building. Many other | 
smaller electronic producers also 
expanded their plants. | 


Notable among the expansions | 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


announced during 1952 were those | FABRICATION CONTRACTOR REMODELER 
of steel warehouses to service the | 

metal working industries in the | 

area. Nottingham Steel Company | 

started construction of a steel | Boards Finish 
warehouse at 48th Street and | 

Aberdeen Ave. Caine Steel Com- | ’ Boe 

pany erected a building of 122,000 | 4 “There Is No Substitute for 
Square feet at 5501 West Grand Good Lumber” 


Ave. Chase Brass and Copper 
Company built a 60,000 square 
foot warehouse at 5401 West 
Grand Ave. C. A. Roberts Com- | 


RITTENHOUSE 
-& EMBREE CO. 


pany built a plant in Franklin a C0. 410 W.: LI Ith Street 
Park as a warehouse for steel tub- 

ing. McCarthy Steel Warehouse ene = Phone 

Company, 74th and Ashland Ave- WaAterfall 8-8383 


nue, built a new warehouse build- 
ing: Benjamin Wolff and Com- 
pany erected a 150,000 square foot 


warehouse building in the Clear- 

ing District of Melrose Park. Sun METAL FABRICATORS 
Steel Company acquired a one- e . (eo Monel 
story building at 7450 South Ash- Copper Stainless Stee 


land Avenue, and several others Everduer @ Aluminum, Etc. 
also expanded in this manner. 


Tanks, Kettles (Plain or Jacketed) Coils, Pipe Bends 
and Specially Designed Equipment 
Welding and Repairing 


“In the food processing indus. ACME COPPERSMITHING CO. 


tries, there were notable expan- ‘ 
De hy (Fo Produits ae 2535 W. Maypole Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 


ing Company at Argo, and Ameri- TAylor 9-6163, 9-6164 
can Maize Products Company at 
_ Roby Station, Indiana. Other ex- 


_pansions included Campbell’s icone 18TH 
Soup Company, 2550 West 35th 


AOS a anaes COMPLETE STOCKS OF 
EE cali a nea INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, TOOLS 


Blommer Chocolate Company, 


600 West Kinzie Street; Oakland AND MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 


"Meat Company, 625 East 43rd, 


Food Processing Expansion 


built a new plant at 39th & Hal- ALSO: 
sted Streets; Rival Packing Com- BOSTON GEARS 
as 4500 South Tripp Avenue, SCHRADER AIR. DEVICES 


made a two-story addition; and 
_ Neptune Pane Company built SUNNEN HONING MACHINES. 
a plant at 30th St. and Union ae 
_ Avenue. 
Other miscellaneous manufac- . 
turing industries were represented SAMU EL HARRIS & Co. 
by expansions of notable size. 114-116 N. CLINTON ST. 
Beare -Attlas Glass Company bought CHIGACOM EOL 
a large tract of land near Plain- 
field in Will County on which it ROCKFORD WAUKEGAN 
will build a large glass-making | 330 Cedar St. 1720 Grand Ave. 
| pl it. Felt Products Manufactur- 
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V4 | ing Company erected a new fac- 
_ tory in Skokie of 75,000 square 

‘ : ; j ; 
Your order produces feet in which it will manufacture 
Our SEMVICE Ane | gaskets. Joanna-Western Mills 
; electrifying results at made an addition to its plant at 


EFENGEE. The items you | Jefferson Street and Cermak Road. 
Gary Sanitary Bedding Company 


1S 
a a 
. G trl WH) need are quickly gathered | added 14,000 square feet of floor 
. @ | area to its plant in Gary. Joliet 


from our huge stocks. Then | Arsenal, Kankakee Ordnance 
: : f fleet _ Works, was expanded for opera- 
SLUT Ken LAP Sei cr he GRE LIS tion by the U. Rubber Com- 


| pany. Chicago } :whide Manufac- 

| turing Company purchased a 

a matter of hours you | building at 2716 North Greenview 
Avenue for expanded operations. 

Bowers Printing Ink, Inc. on West 

Lake Street constructed a plant at 

| 2651 West Irving Road containing 

| 23,000 square feet of floor area. 

| Woodall Industries, Inc., which 

built a new factory in Skokie in 

1951 made a 50,000 square foot 

| addition to this plant in 1952. 

Quick-Set on North Elston Ave- 

nue built a 16,000 square foot 

plant in Skokie for photographic 

apparatus. General Telephone Di- 

rectory Company of Long Beach, 

California, built a plant of 30,000 — 
square feet in Des Plaines where 

it will print telephone directories | 
for small telephone companies. _ 
Chicago Show Printing Company 

on North Kildare Avenue built © 
another factory unit near North- — 
field. Royal-Continental Box Com- — 
pany on West Fulton Street is — 
constructing a 75,000 square foot — 
building on four acres of land in — 
Cicero. Chicago Molded Products — 
Company on North: Kolmar Ave-— 


| Waukegan Branch: nue built a branch plant at 2715 | 

INTERSTATE ELECTRIC North Normandy Avenue. Under- — 
writers Laboratories on East Ohio 

_ CALL ONtario 2-1194 in Waukegan . . . SEeley 8-3500 in Chicago | ¢Xpanded operations. Industrial _ 

addition to its plant on West 74th — 

is erecting a new plant of 27,000 


SUPPLY CO. ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. Street has bought a large tract of 
Container and Paper Company is 
A. L. JACKSON COMPANY Street. Williamson Adhesives built | 
square feet in the same suburb 


of fast trucks. Usually within 


receive your electrical needs 


as part of our normal 


operation. Try us today. 


1020 Greenwood Ave., Waukegan, Illinois F 2 pies 
pera hou neg one lilps! 965 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois | land near Northbrook for future 
constructing an 18,000 square foot — 
. || a 12,000 square foot unit in Sko-— 
BUILDERS Bed kie. Malanco, Inc., in Blue Island | 

e . : 


R 4 4 he , My : 7 c 


Industrial Construction for the production of fiber board — 

for Plant and Factory and fiber glass products. & 

Expansion In addition to those mentioned — 

; © above by name, there were. many 

sth Aine en Ro other similar expansions and new 

one SUperior 7- plants built during the year which | 

161 EAST ERIE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — || added materially to the capacity — 

2 | | of the Chicago Metropolitan Area. _ 
TO Sane oJ .<« 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


HE Railway Express Agency, 
on January 30, filed a petition 


with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to in- 
crease all express rates and charges, 
except on milk and cream and re- 
lated commodities, daily news- 
papers, and human remains. The 
petition asserts that the increases 
are necessary to provide additional 
revenue to eliminate losses incurred 
by the railroads in transporting ex- 
press traffic. The agency said that 
despite increases in gross revenue 
during 1952 as a result of the rate 
increases authorized in Ex Parte 
No. 177 and the reductions in par- 


_ cel post weight and size limits, the 
_ shortage in the express revenues of 


Class I railroads exceeded $70 mil- 
lion during the year. The petition 
proposes a new scale of first class 
100 pound rates increasing present 
rates from 5.09 per cent to 42.98 
per cent (excluding the present six 
cents per shipment additional 
charge). A new scale of package 
charges on shipments under 100 
pounds increases present charges 
from 4.72 per cent to 47.44 per cent. 
Second class rates will remain at 75 
per cent of the increased first class 
rates. The proposed minimum 
charge will be $2.30 per shipment. 
Less carload commodity rates and 
accessorial charges such as C.O.D., 
storage and valuation will be in- 
creased 25 per cent. The table be- 
low shows the present and proposed 
rates on various weighted ship- 
ments of 100 pounds and less from 


Chicago, Il. to Michigan City, Ind., 
St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., 
New York, N. Y., and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Present rates include the 
six cents per shipment additional 
charge. 


¢ Supreme Court Upholds Illi- 
nois and Chicago truck taxes: Two 
decisions of far-reaching importance 
to truck operators in Chicago and 
Illinois were handed down recently 
by the United States Supreme 
Court. By a vote of six to two the 
high court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the $28 million annual 
increase in truck license fees in 
Illinois enacted during the 1951 
session of the Illinois General As- 
sembly. The majority opinion 
written by Justice Douglas said that 
the carriers failed to show that the 
tax ““‘deprives them of rights which 
the commerce clause protects.” The 
Supreme Court by an eight to one 
decision reversed the Illinois Su- 
preme Court and upheld the right 
of the City of Chicago to impose 
a tax on a trucking company re- 
gardless of the fact that a part of 
its business is interstate commerce. 
The validity of the order was chal- 
lenged by Willett Company, a large 
Chicago trucking firm that does a 
local business within Chicago in 
addition to serving interstate car- 
riers such as the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Justice Frankfurter in the 
majority opinion said: “The central 
and decisive fact in this case is that 
the company business has, as much 


(Rates in Cents) 


290 889, 454 


San Francisco, 


ichi i . Louis Kansas City, New York, 
te Cate Aree N. Y. Cal. 
Pre. > Pro. Pres Bro; Pre. Pro. 
A TOs —ETe: 
oA oat ee 230 156 230 156 230 156 230 
156 230 156 230 156.0 6230) ae Or 230 194 ae 
156 230 163 230 175 235 193 254 259 31 
170 237 2 ae 278 241 308 289 356 453, 520 
210 988  ~—- 292 369 353, 430 450 527 776. 853 
251 338 373 461 464 551 609 697 1099-1187 
552 575 673 769 867 1422 1520 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
and FABRICATING EQUIPMENT 


BOUGHT and SOLD 


National Coverage insures 
widest range of available 
excellent tools. Also 


paid for your surplus 

machinery. One machine 
or entire plant bought 
and sold. 


srs} FOR PROMPT 


COMPLETE ACTION 
CALL... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
guarantees highest prices _—I 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


AND COMPANY INC. 210 S. CLINTON ST. 


Financial 6-0782 


Member—Machinery Dealers National 
Association and The Chicago 
Association of Commerce & Industry 


MORTGAGES ff ; ’ 
* %f 


Tye a Re Tee 


Construction 
and Refinancing % 


CEntral 6-4804 


REPUBLIC 
REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 2, ILL|[NOIS 


i to) pee oe Le oe 


WESTERN ENGRAVING 
AND EMBOSSING COMPANY + 


SINCE 1901 ibe 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATE 
ENGRAVERS 


123. NORTH WACKER DRIVE. a 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


COMMERCIAL 
AND 


RAILROAD 
ANdover 3-0975 ms 


Sg 
er 
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Weiss Steel Co., Inc. 


600 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 6 


Telephone CEntral 6-1936 


Warehouse 


Forest Park, Illinois Cable Address ‘“‘WEISSCO” 


SPECIALISTS 
in 


SURPLUS STEEL INVENTORIES 


33 years of Steel Service 


BILLETS ¢ PLATES BARS SHEETS 


BANDS ¢ STRUCTURALS e¢ STRIP ¢ WIRE 


“Be Weiss — Buy Weiss” ‘Be Weiss — Sell Weiss” 


THIS “BLOW HARD” 
MAKES A QUICK CLEAN-UP 


Put a CLEMENTS-CADILLAC 
blower-suction cleaner into ac- 
tion and presto! — Dirt, Dust, ¢ 
and Grit vanish from every 
crevice of machinery and 
equipment. Then you can do 
some bragging — about this 
fast, easy, economical ; 
way to clean. 


ZO 
he MODEL HP 
1 horsepower with 
: 2-speed contro!, 
Eligible under 
C.M.P. regulations 


=) 
STOCK BINS } ‘ 


TIME » MONEY 


PREVENT DAMAGE 
TO MACHINERY 
WITH THE... 


Made in 5 models 
with attachments for 
every cleaning job. 


PORTABLE COMBINATION 
BLOWER-SUCTION CLEANER 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6620 S. Narragansett Ave. Chicago 38, Ill. 
ASK YOUR MILL SUPPLY DEALER OR WRITE US FOR DATA 


| Commerce Commission has 


“November 1, 1951 to October 31, 


hold goods; = (a); 
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as any transportation business can 
have, a home. That home is Chi- 
cago. To the extent that respond- 
ent’s business is not confined with- 
in the city’s limits, it revolves 
around the city. It receives the city’s 
protection and it benefits from the 
city’s public services. In the cir- 
cumstances, a tax of reasonable pro- 
portion such as the one in question, 
not shown in fact to be a burden 
on interstate commerce, is not in- 
consistent with the commerce 
clause.” 


e Management Firm Submits Re- 
port on Investigation of I.C.C:: 
The report of the Wolf Manage- 
ment Engineering Company of Chi- 
cago on its study of the organiza- 
tion and activities of the Interstate ~ 
been 
released by the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. | 
The study was authorized by S. 
Res. 332, 82nd Congress. The rec- 
ommendations _propose the ap- 
pointment of a managing director 
in the commission to handle all 


-administrative functions with full 


authority over all civil service rated 
personnel. The report also suggests 
that the present 15 bureaus in the 
commission be consolidated into 
three general staff offices — admin- 
istrative, law and secretary. The 
report also proposes six specialized 
administrative bureaus, namely, 
certificates and finance, traffic, 
hearings, transport services, safety 
inspection, and accounts and sta- 
tistics. The recommendations also 
include the addition of 30 exami- 


; ners to the commission’s staff which 


together with added stenographic 
help would require an additional 
$350,000 appropriation for the 
commission. 


e 1.C.C. Issues 66th Annual Re- 
port: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s 66th annual report 
to Congress, covering the period 


1952, has been released. The com- 
mission’s legislative recommenda- 
tions for amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act include: (1) 
provisions for revocation of water- 
carrier certificates or permits; (2) 
termination of the exemption of © 
freight forwarders of used house- _ 
uthority to re-— 
ee eA 
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voke the exemption of shippers’ as- 
sociations and shippers’ agents 
where it is found that the operation 
is not that of a bona fide association 
or agent as defined in the Act; (4) 
a requirement that freight forward- 
ers obtain a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity as a pre- 
requisite to engaging in service; 
and (5) a provision which would 
make motor carriers, water carriers 
and freight forwarders liable for 
the payment of damages in repara- 


tion awards to persons injured by | 


them through violations of the Act. 


e Increased Parcel Post Rates 


Filed with I.C.C.: One of the last | 


official acts of former Postmaster 
General Donaldson was the filing 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, under Docket No. 31074, 
Increased Parcel Post Rates, 1953, 
a proposed scale of increased 4th 
class (parcel post) mail rates esti- 
mated to yield approximately $130 
million additional in postal reve- 
nues annually. The scale of rates 
filed with the commission differs 
somewhat from that submitted 
earlier by the Postmaster General. 
For example, the latest scale shows 
reductions under the previously 
submitted scale for mailings to 
’ Zones 1 and 2 and increases for 
mailings to Zones 4 to 8 inclusive, 
For local and 3rd zone mailings, 
. both scales are identical. In ex- 


plaining the reason for the differ-. 


ences, postal officials said that the 
proposed rates originally published 
were based on unaudited expendi- 
tures but that since then an audit 
had been completed and that the 
rates filed with the commission 
represented the costs determined 
by the audit. Hearing will be held 
‘March 3, 1953, in the offices of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
_ in Washington, D. C. 


© Railroads Postpone Cancella- 
tion of Free Pick-Up and Delivery: 
Eastern railroads have voluntarily 
postponed the cancellation of free 
pick-up and delivery service in 
Official territory to March 23, 1953. 
By tariffs filed to become effective 
June 23, 1952, the railroads pro- 
posed to assess charges ranging 
from 10 cents to 35 cents per 100 
pounds for pick-up and deliver) 
service performed in Official terri- 


, 
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DANLY 


“tei mechanical 


presses 


The New Autofeed .. . 


Higher capacity in both tonnage and speed, with fully automatic stock 
feeding, makes this the truly modern press for high speed production 
stamping. Costly press downtime is greatly reduced because of sub- 
stantially greater frame rigidity which reduces vibration at higher oper- 
ating speeds. For this reason your dies last longer between grinds. 
Available from 50 to 800 tons in extra heavy construction. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Ill. 


GERHARDT F. MEYNE COMPANY 
BUILDERS 


Industrial and Commercial Construction 


FInancial 6-3377 


7 South Dearborn Street Chicago 3, Ill. 


£ 


INTRUSION-PREPAKT, Inc. | _ 


Specializing. in 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


Radio, Television & 
Phonograph 
CABINETS 


NOVELTY FURNITURE 
GLOBE CABINET CO., INC. 


313 N. Racine Ave. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
TAylor 9-4045- 


Concrete Restoration 


Concrete -- Masonry % a : 


Structurally Reconditioned | — 


Concrete to be placed Under Water a 
Where Low Shrinkage is Required 


80 E. Jackson HArrison 7-2370 | 


all 
this 


(IW ONE TRUCK 


@ 130” extreme lift 

@ 60” turning radius 

@ 59)" free lift 

® Simple, single cylinder, low 
pressure hydraulic lift with 
cross suspension 


@ Inclined automotive steering 
®@ Foot pedal acceleration 


® Convenient hoist and tilt 
controls 


@ Cushion or solid type tires 


MODEL 230 


Snag DR cna. 


3 For complete details and specifica- 
tions on this new MERCURY Jeep 

ib, Model 230—the most versatile fork 
truck of 2000 lb. capacity— request 
your free copy of Bulletin 295. 


_ MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4042 S. Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


tory. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended the tariffs 
to and including January 22, 1953 
by an order in I. & S. Docket No. 
6013, Pick-Up and _ Delivery 
Charges in Official Territory. Had 
the carriers not extended the sus- 
pension, the charges would have 
become effective on January 23 by 
reason of the commission’s inability 
to complete its investigation within 
the seven months’ statutory sus- 
pension period. 


e Motor Carriers Appeal Ruling 
of High Court in Leasing Case: A 
group of 21 motor carriers has pe- 
titioned the United States Supreme 
Court for a rehearing on its deci- 
sion upholding the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and In- 
terchange of Vehicles by Motor 
Carriers. The petition lists . six 
points on which the Supreme Court 
allegedly erred. ‘The commission’s 
order will, among other things, 
probihit trip-leasing of motor ve- 
hicles by owner-operators to for- 
hire carriers by requiring that the 
use of non-owned equipment by 
authorized carriers be under at 
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least a 30-day written contract or 
lease. The American Trucking 
Associations has asked the commis- 
sion to withhold putting the order 
into effect for at least 90 days. 


e Inland Waterways Corporation 
Offered for Sale: The government- 
owned Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, operators of the Federal 
Barge Lines, has been offered for 
sale by Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks. Mr. Weeks said that 
bids would be received to either 
buy the corporation or lease it with 
intent to purchase. The buyer or 
lessee must, however, agree to pro- 
vide substantially the same services 
as are presently offered. Secretary 
Weeks said that in his opinion In- 
land competes with privately 
owned barge lines and added “this 
is an instance in which government 
should get out of business with re- 
sultant savings to the taxpayer.” 
Inland Waterways Corporation re- 
ported a loss on its waterways 
operations of $787,030 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1952, and a net 


loss for its combined water and rail 


operations of $325,167. 


GIGANTIC 


a ize | 


“Press that button and it turns on. That one turns it off and also starts a record 


hollering to the family that dinner’s ready!” 
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ALL-CHANNEL UHF-VHF RECEPTION...RADIO --e PHONO 
+. everything at your fingertips with just 
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‘Raytheong; 


a RAYTHEON TELEVISION AND RADIO CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The ‘‘Continental'' Burmuda 
Model C-2113 


MECHANICAL ¢ HYDRAULIC 


FOR BLANKING + DRAWING + FORMING + FORGING 
COMPRESSING (POWDERED METALS) + DIE SPOTTING 


@ Capacities from 30 tons upward 

@ Single, double and triple action 

@ Welded steel construction 

@ One-, two- and four-point suspension 


@ Complete range of bed dimensions, stroke 
lengths and cycling arrangements 


Clearing presses are in use throughout the United 
States helping to cut costs and complete production 
schedules on time. 
In addition to standard lines, Clearing Machine 
Corporation designs and builds presses to individual 
specifications. Phone our engineers regarding your : 
Single Action press requirements. There is no cost or obligation. Bo cbintkcien 


Mechanical Press Hydraulic Press 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


POrtsmouth 77-8700 
6499 WEST 65th STREET e CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


Telephone 


TRIANGLE 4-7032 


SOUTH SHORE 
IRON WORKS 


BS clural Steel 
me] 


Oe tal Seon 


75th Street and Greenwood Avenue 


Chicago 19, Illinois 


DECORATIVE GLASS 


—o— 


ETCHING 
ANODIZING . ENAMELING 
_ ASSEMBLING 


OPERATING MECHANISMS 
RADIO COMPONENTS 


in HORWITZ CO. 


Est. 1899 - 
36 S. STATE ST. 


t NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


remium and Promotional Merchandise 
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a 


for: Sales Contests, 
Incentive and 
Promotional Programs, 
Longevity Awards 


Write for our 242 page catalog 
“Jewel Values”! Our representa-— 
tive will call on request. 
- Phone CEntral 6-1702 
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BANKS OV WHEELS 


Twenty diesel-powered 
busses, equipped as mobile 
banks, will soon be serving 
isolated rural communities 
in Puerto Rico. 


UERTO RICO, Uncle Sam’s 
lush and teeming Caribbean 
territory, #8 the scene of one of the 
most ingenious developments in 
banking history. Twenty diesel- 
powered busses, equipped with fi- 
nancial staffs and ordinary bank- 
ing facilities, will take to the road, 
traveling to 52 island communities 
which do not now have permanent 
banking services for local residents. 
Semiweekly schedules are planned 
to bring the mobile banks into 


each community. Residents from>~ 


outlying areas will travel to the 
nearest locations to make deposits 
and withdrawals, One such mobile 
unit is already serving the area 
around Fort Buchanan, which has 
no permanent bank. 

Known as “Banco Popular,” the 
venture will cultivate habits of 
thrift among isolated Puerto 
Ricans who until now have been 


keeping their money in buried cof- 
fee cans. The result will be greater 
prosperity for the islanders and 
more capital for investment in 
Puerto Rico’s fast-growing econ- 
omy. 

Permanent headquarters for the 
operation will be in San Juan. 
The mobile banks will keep in 
touch with the central office by 
regular telephone lines, which can 
be easily plugged in at each com- 
munity. Thus people in rural areas 
will have the advantage of last- 
minute financial information about 
investments, bond transactions, etc. 


Advice on loans and other types of © 


services will also be obtained via 
phone from headquarters. At the 
-end of each day, the mobile units 
will return to headquarters, where 
all transactions will be permanent- 
ly recorded. 

The ingenious “Banco Popular” 
will help bring a new measure of 
civilization and stability to Puerto 
Rico, a tropic island outpost that 


is making amazing strides toward 


economic and industrial poe 
zation. : 
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Steel in 1952 


(Continued from page 125) 


Chicago got only 1 new blast fur- 
nace of 7 built in 1952, or only 
9.8 per cent of new capacity added 
during the year. 


The one new furnace added in 


the Chicago district last year was 
the 1600-ton a day stack built by 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 


at its Indiana Harbor, Ind., plant. | 
It becomes the third unit at that | 


plant and adds 532,000 tons a year 
to capacity. Remodeling and en- 
largements enabled United States 
Steel to boost capacity of its Gary 
blast furnace plant by 34,000 tons 
annually, and Republic Steel, to 
raise capacity of its South Chicago 
furnace by 5,000 tons a year. Off- 
setting these gains in the district, 
Wisconsin Steel Division of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. recalculated 
the capacities of its  three-stack 


plant at South Chicago and re- | 


vised the total downward by 23,400 
tons annually. 

More than 2,800,000 tons of 
blast furnace capacity will be 
added in the United States in 
1953 and in excess of 900,000 tons 
in 1954, according to the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. Only 
a very small portion of this is ear- 
marked for the Chicago area. 


Unique Furnace Loan 


A unique development in 1952 
was an arrangement whereby In- 
land Steel “loaned” one of its blast 
furnaces to United States Steel. In- 
tent upon conserving iron ore 
supply and not needing the hot 
metal to support its open-hearth 
steel production, Inland chose to 
hold one stack idle after the steel 
strike ended. United States Steel, 
on the other hand, was unable to 
restore to operation one of its 
Gary blast furnaces and without 
its hot metal steel production 
would suffer. Thus,-the loan ar- 
rangement. Inland operated the 
stack, U. S. Steel provided the ore 
and other raw materials, and the 
hot metal was transported from 


Indiana Harbor to Gary by rail- 
road ladle car. This co-operation 
_ between two competing steelmakers 


Gallaher & Speck. 


Heating Ventilating 


Air Conditioning Power Piping 


Elevators Elevator Repairs 


Machine Work 


HArrison 7-5448 


546 W. Harrison St. Chicago 7 


Chicago | clectrons 


AT WORK 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY! 
IN 
POWER TUBES 
TRANSFORMERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
METERS 
RESISTORS 
Authorized RELAYS 
Distributor SWITCHES 
CONTROLS 


And Hundreds of Other 
Electronic Products — 


all in stock at W-J for 
. immediate shipment 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR 
ALL INDUSTRY 


Write for Catalog 


Security! 


In the full line of Chicago Locks, there’s ‘ 

a lock for every purpose—each engineered _ a & 

for top security. Padlocks, utility cylinder dy 

locks, drawer and cabinet locks, file cabinet 

locks, ‘automobile and burglar alarm locks. 

Write or phone today for catalog and | J PMLESOR 

 pelosatisets:, Ce,conmule our eae eo 7, INC. I 

CHICAGO LOCK COMPANY 311 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 3 
2024 N. Racine Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Fe arn og aes 
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TO BE SURE 


THAT THE AGENCY YOU CONTACT 
iS A MEMBER OF THE 


ILLINOIS BOARD 
OF PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES, INC. 


USE THIS ROSTER 


AAID EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
622 Davis — Evanston 
ABBOTT, MERRIEL 
17 K Monroe 
ABLE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
2745 N. Clark 
ACE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
1001 W. Leland 
ALLEN-WINTHROP NURSES REG, 
6228 Broadway 
ANDOVER PERSONNEL SYSTEM 
122 S.. Michigan 
AVENUE EMPLOYMENT 
2419 W. Burr Oak, Blue Island 
ASHLAND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


DA 8-7676 


RA 6- 


LA 5- 


UP 8-5: 


SH 3-3900 


WE 9-6290 


CO 4-6300 


: 1555 W. 63rd A 5-7000 
r BARNARD PERSONNEL SERVICE 
‘ 176 W. Adams CE 6-3178 
* BASS VOCATIONAL COUNSELLORS 
: 7 W. Madison FR 2-0840 
it BIGELOW PERSONNEL SERVICE 
14 B. Jackson WA 2-1264 
BIRCH PERSONNEL SERVICE 
59 E. Madison CE 6-6830 
q BOYER PERSONNEL 
Ps 5 N. Wabash CE 6-3690 
Se: BURDICK PERSONNEL 
=) 20 KE. Jackson WE 9-4005 
¥ CADILLAC EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Brie 220 S. State WA 2-4800 
* CERTIFIED PERSONNEL SYSTEM 
a 111 W. Jackson HA 77-2721 
* CHICAGO REGISTRY FOR NURSES 
pe 2818 N. Cambridge GR 2-0202 
or. COOPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
* 6 E. Monroe FI 6-1075 
a COOPER PERSONNEL 
<4 'W. Madison CE 6-7977 
ei CORNELL PERSONNEL ; 
Ve 14 E. Jackson WA 2-8550 
ts CORONET PERSONNEL SERVICE 
at 4 14 EB. Jackson WA 2-8889 
"[ CUYLER EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Cl 6328 W. Irving Park AV 3-0252 
Bi DAVIS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
ee | 7 S. Dearborn CE 6-7074 
P's DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
7 7 W. Madison FI 6-2100 
é EMPLOYMENT COUNSEL, INC. 
es 7 W. Madison FI 6-2100 
af ENGINEERING AGENCY 
ee 53 W. Jackson HA 7-4056 
a GARLAND MEDICAL PLACEMENT 
o 6 E. Lake RA 6 3838 
Ma HARRISON PERSONNEL SERVICE 
ee] 20 W. Jackson HA 7-2913 
‘te HARVEY CORBOY PERS. SERV. 
a 20 W. Jackson WA 2-9284 
4 _ HUB PERSONNEL 
ent 116 S. Michigan FI 6-4250 
i “a Se ars AGENCY 
7 W. Van Buren WE 9-2425 
qoxer. ROGERS EMPL. AGENCY 
116 8S. Michigan CE 6-3815 
LINCOLN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
601 S. Dearborn WA 2-4800 
LINCOLN SQUARE EMPLOYMENT 
4770 N. Lincoln UP 8-6677 
MACK PERSONNEL 
109 N. Dearborn RA 6-4781 
_ MARQUART PERSONNEL 
1791 W. Howard AM 2-1142 
TOM McCALL & ASSOCIATES « - 
| _ 8 8. Dearborn CE 6-6972 
 M MONROE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
_ 27 EB. Monroe RA 6-0969 


USON PERSONNEL SERVICE 
64 W. Randolph AN 3-1391 
CUPATIONAL EXCHANGE 
220 S. State WA 2-8112 
F FICE PERSONNEL SERVICE 3 
7 W. Madion FI 6-4525 
)OLE PERSONNEL 
_ 53 W. Jackson HA 7-9438 
FIELD PERSONNEL SERVICE 
"58. Wabash CE 6-5602 
". RITA'S WOODLAWN NURSE REG. 
6943 8. ; Comell HY 3-0863 
cui Lehman Bldg., Peoria, Tl. PE 6-6827 
ITED EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
209 8. Sta WE 9-2900 
WABASH E EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
8. State WA 2-5020 
: WOODWARD MEDICAL PERS. BUR : 
15 Nw “RA 6-5682 


over a number of months and 
continuing into 1953 provided 
consumers with many tons of steel 
which otherwise would have been 
denied them during a period of 
acute shortage. 


Individual Expansion Programs 


Steelmaking expansion programs 
for Chicago district plants an- 
nounced, completed or in progress, 
during the year, can be briefed 
as follows: 


United States Steel Corporation: 
Approached end of a two-year pro- 
gram of remodeling and moder- 
nizing furnace equipment which 
during 1952 upped annual open- 
hearth steel capacity at Gary and 
South Works by 328,600 tons and 
125,000 tons, respectively. In No- 
vember, the company announced 
that two of its 16 coke oven bat- 
teries at Gary—Nos. 5 and 7—would 
be dismantled and rebuilt. Each 
of the new batteries will contain 
77 coke ovens and will include 
new coal and coke handling equip- 
ment. In addition to the produc- 
tion of coke, the new batteries 
will produce large quantities of 
gas and coal chemicals. The proj- 
ect will require approximately a 
year to complete. 


N ational Tube 


National Tube Division, United 
States Steel Corporation: Com- 
pleted installation at Gary of the 
new extrusion. plant under con- 
struction for more than a year. 
The extruding press which exerts 


a pressure of 2,500 tons can ex-~ 


trude steel either in the form of 
tubes or solid sections. Hollow sec- 
tions can be hot extruded in out- 
side diameters ranging from a 
maximum of 51% inches to a mini- 
mum of 15/16 inches, with wall 
thickness ranging from 14-inch 
down to about 0.1-inch. Solid sec- 


tions can be extruded into almost~under way for a 4-stand cold mill, 
| any shape desired within the fol- 


lowing limitations: cross - section 
area not over 51% square inches 
nor less than 14 square inch, with 
section contained within a 51,- 


inch diameter. Smallest flat bars 


that can be extruded are 34-inch 
thick x Y-inch wide. 


struction will be completed this 


furnace to boost capacity o 5, 000 
afORs. a year. At start | 

Inland Steel Company: Com. its 1 eam 
| pleted ane pee Seen late o 
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in the year of its new open-hearth 
shop, comprising four 250-ton fur- 
naces, thereby increasing its steel- 
making capacity from 3,750,000 to 
4,500,000 tons of ingots annually. 
A further increase of 125,000 tons 
a year in capacity is expected to 
result sometime in 1953 from re- 
construction that will enlarge some 
present open-hearth furnaces. Un- 
til the new steelmaking capacity 
was brought in, the company had 


_ excess finishing capacity and uti- 


lized it to convert ingots supplied 
by customers. Conversion tonnage 
amounted to 11.3 per cent of total 
mill shipments in 1952, compared 
with 14 per cent in 1951. Less 
conversion can be accommodated 
in the future. 


Youngstown Sheet 


Youngstown Sheet and ‘Tube 
Company: This company’s $160 
million four-year expansion pro- 
gram at Indiana Harbor, started 
in July, 1950, is now about two- 
thirds completed. It is still run- 
ning behind schedule, however. 
Incidentally, construction costs are 
running 20 to 40 per cent above_ 
estimates when the project started. 
The eight new 150-ton open 
hearths began operating last year 
and are producing in excess of the 
rating. When the newopenhearths  _ 
came in, two bessemers with rated 
capacity of 330,000 tons a year 
were abandoned. Net steelmaking __ 
increase eventually will be about _ 
1 million tons annually. A new | 
battery of 75 coke ovens, with an- 
nual capacity of 450,000 tons of 
coke, began production in Novem- 
ber. The new 1600-ton blast fur- 
nace will be lighted in first quar-. 
ter, this year. The new 54-inch 
high-lift blooming mill under con- 


summer. It will have eight two-— 
hole soaking pits. Work is well 


with completion scheduled — for 
sometime in 1954. ta . 

Republic Steel Corporation: As 4 
previously stated, this company en- _ 


larged its South Chicago blast 
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“ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES” 


4 Complete Serwice from Glauk 
to Fintshed Gear or Sprocket! 


Our modern plant is one of the best equipped 
in the Chicago area. We are Specialists in the 
production of Cut Gears and Cut Sprockets of 
all types, of any material, in any quantity. 


“Industrial” Gears and Sprockets are subjects 
of exacting care at every stage of production 
and, finally, in the inspection department, 
which is equipped with modern scientific 
comparators, super-micrometers, optical pro- 
jectors, etc.—the finest testing apparatus that 
can be used to see to it that the gears are right. 


Ys 


Where the requirements call for gears of extra 
toughness, we harden the teeth down to an 
exact depth, which promotes longer life. This 
hardening is in conformance with specifica- 
tions outlined by the Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers (A.I.S.E.) for “Steel Mill” 
service. The resultant gears are_strong and 
tough, well suited to shock and vibration. 


HERRINGBONE e SPUR e BEVEL 
e MITRE e WORM e HELICAL e 
SPIRAL and INTERNAL GEARS 


e GENERATED TOOTH RACKS 
e CUT SPROCKETS . . . PRE- 


Write for “‘A pictorial trip 


through Industrial’’—and feel A 

free to consult “I. G.”’ Engineers = Ce 
CISION SURFACE, GRINDING on your gear problems. Send Blue Se} 7)! | iM 

Prints for estimates. — 


Zp" INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4523 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


INVESTORS 


COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 


“We Invite Your 
Inquiry” 


For Today’s 
Industrial 

| Building Problems 
We Offer... 


@ Modern Design of Build- 
ing to Fit Your Needs 


® Construction of Building 


ok 
CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


* 


@ Financing, Leasehold or 
Sale 


Land Available at Our 
LaFollette Park 
Industrial Development 


PROMPT, PERSONAL 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Cicero Avenue and LeMoyne 
and Other Locations 


| J. EMIL ANDERSON 


ANdover 3-3240 


1809-11 BALMORAL AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


_UPtown 8-7710 180 W. Randolph St. 


| capacity 
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first facility in this district for 
making tubular products. Sizes 
will range from 23% up to 954 
inches diameter and annual Ca- 
pacity is 150,000 tons. Steelmaking 
was increased 100,000 
tons a year through conversion of 
a second electric furnace from side 
door to top charging. During 1952, 
Republic received on an increas- 
ing scale shipments of iron ore 
from Liberia. Thus far, its use has 
been largely experimental. Con- 
taining 68 per cent iron, versus 
55 to 58 per cent for high-grade 
Mesabi Range ore, it goes direct 
into steelmaking furnaces in mak- 
ing of electric furnace special- 
alloy steel. 


Wisconsin Steel 


Wisconsin Steel Division, Inter- 


national Harvester Company: Com- . 


pleted construction of 15 new coke 
ovens which expanded the com- 
pany’s coke production by 64,300 
tons a year. Through moderniza- 
tion of its open hearths, charging 
and tapping practice, and the like, 
an annual increase of 100,000 tons 
in open hearth ingot capacity was 
effected. 

A. Finkl and Sons Company: 
Entered the ranks of Chicago dis- 
trict steel producers with the com- 
pletion of an electric furnace shop 
at a cost of $2.5 million. Facili- 
ties include two 20-ton furnaces 
capable of producing 60,000 tons 
of carbon and alloy ingots an- 
nually for its own forging opera- 
tions. Heretofore, the company 
had purchased its steel require- 
ments used in the production of 
heavy forgings, including die 
blocks, crankshafts, steel mill rolls, 
etc. 


Ingersol Products 


Borg-Warner Corporation, In- 
gersoll Products Division: This is 
a second newcomer as a steelmaker 
through installation last year of 


two 18-ton electric furnaces at its | 


Chicago plant. Steel shortages and 


high price of premium steel had 


prevented the company from meet- 
ing the demand for its agricultural 
and automotive products. Inten- 
tion is to operate the units around 


the clock on a three-shift basis, 30 4 


TU ee pees 


ic 


i ee ea re 
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days a month, to yield about 240 
tons of steel ingots a day. The first 
furnace started operating late last 
year; the second is to go into use 


in first quarter, this year. Borg- | 


Warner's Ingersoll Steel Division 


at New Castle, Ind., added an | 
electric furnace to its existing | 
three, thereby increasing annual | 


capacity from 30,000 to 64,000 
tons. 


Northwestern Steel 


Northwestern Steel and Wire | 


Company: Completed the _ instal- 
lation of two 22-ft. diameter 


hearth, top-charge electric fur- | 


naces, rated at 125-130 tons ca- 
pacity each. These provided an 
increase of 504,000 tons in annual 
capacity for electric steel ingots. 
This company also completed and 
put into operation a new 46-inch 
blooming and slabbing mill. 

Keystone Steel and Wire Com- 
pany: Late last year completed its 
new blooming mill and was put- 
ting the finishing touches on its 
3-stand 2l-inch billet mill. 

Continental Steel Corporation: 
Some time during first half of 
this year will begin operation of 
its new continuous wire rod mill. 
Additional wire drawing machines 
are provided to bring wire finish- 
ing in line with the expanded 
production from the new rod 
mill. By end of 1953 the company 
expects to enlarge its open-hearth 
steel capacity by 35,000 tons an- 
nually. 


Interlake Iron 


Interlake Iron Corporation: Is 
spending about $8.5 million on 
its South Chicago plant, with the 
biggest part—$6.4 million—going 
into enlargement of one of two 
blast furnaces. Work is under way. 
An ore receiving dock has been 
extended 150 feet and two new 
ore unloading bridges are being 
installed. Another new facility 
will recover ammonium sulphate 
from coke oven operations. The 
blast furnace project, to be com- 
pleted some time this year, in- 


volves enlarging the smaller of 


the two stacks from a daily ca- 
pacity of 525 tons of pig iron 


-- - [ax Savings Made This Deal 


Mr. A. was not in a position to rehabilitate his old but well-located 
store and apartment building. Capital conservation, therefore, dic- 
tated a sale of the property. Heavy capital gains taxes and Mr. A’s 
need for income made a sale impossible. An impasse? Well, not 


Guile... 


Here's what happened — We arranged a trade of Mr. A’s building 
for Mr. B’s well-maintained property. Simultaneously, a sale of Mr. 


A’s building was made to a third person, Mr. C. This was necessary 
because Mr. B. wanted cash for his building. 


Result: Mr. A. had a new building and no capital gains taxes. 
Mr. B. had cash for his property. (He paid taxes on 


the sale) 


Mr. C. acquired Mr. A’s old building which he planned 
to completely redevelop. 


ARTHUR RUBLOFF & C0. 


100 West Monroe 


Federal Machinery 
Sales Company 


4639 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
EStebrook 8-3307 
e 


MACHINE TOOLS 
CUTTING TOOLS 
ABRASIVES 
DIE SUPPLIES 


Acme Broaching Machines : 
Ampco Drills, Reamers, End Mills 
Arter Grinders 

Barrett Centrifugals 

Bodine Dial Type Drillers and Tappers 
Buffalo Iron Workers : 
Earlton Radial Drills . 

Covel Surface and Tool Grinders 
Dickerman Punch Press Feeds 
Diversimatic Centreless Grinders , 
Edlund Drilling & Tapping Machines 
Ferracute Presses ’ 

Fitchburg Milling Machines i 
Gardner Disc Grinders & Abrasives 
Geometric Threading Tools 
Greenfield Gages 

Greenerd Arbor Presses 

LaRose Electronic Heaters 7 
Moline-Rockford Drilling Machines 
Pfauter Gear Hobbers 

Producto Millers and Die Sets | 
Progressive Electronic Sealers 
Racine Hydraulic Saws _ 

Sidney Tool Room & Engine Lathes 
Smith & Mills Shapers. 

Spiratube Flexible Tubing 

Verson “‘Allsteel’” Press Brakes 
Webber Industrial Freezers 


Chicago 3 


ANdover 3-5400 


You Can’t 
Buy Time! 


. .. to piece out your crowded, | 
detail-packed day... . but your 
SoundScriber Tycoon Recorder 
will give you extra time as a 
bonus besides giving you the 
easiest way to handle corre-— 
spondence and details you've 
ever seen! 


Sound 


OHGCTAFING 


DICTATING & 
RECORDING CO. 


. @] 
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Founded 1854 


James Talcott, Inc. 


KCCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


FINANCING 
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FACTORING 


James Talcott, Inc. 


209 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Financial 6-1444 


| THROUGH CONTROLS 
_ | MANAGEMENT GAINS 
| GREATER PROFITS 


Production Control 


Standard Costs 
Wage Incentives 


_| The Barcus Organization 
Bas | 205 W. Wacker Drive 
sat | Chicago 6, Iinois Financial 6-4248 
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Tourists’ Chorus: Europe or Bust 


(Continued from page 20) 


hotels. In Britain, a single room 
without private bath at a well- 
located, moderately-priced hotel 
costs about $3 a night, .though 
Coronation-period rates are likely 
to be at least double the standard 
rate. Double rooms without bath 
are slightly less than twice those 
rates—and with bath, consider- 
ably more than double, when 
they’re available at all. 


Picturesque Dining 


The typical tourist is inclined, 
at times anyway, to select the 
more picturesque spots to dine. 
Well, Fouquet’s on the Champs 
Elysees will run you $3.50 for a 
modest lunch — pea soup, chicken 
croquette, fried potatoes, beer, 
and coffee included. At the Banos 
del Carmen on the Mediterranean 
in Malaga, Spain, lunch—the main 
meal of the day, fashionably eaten 
about 3. p.m.—costs about $1.80— 
with wine, grapefruit, fish, a meat 


| dish, coffee and dessert. In the 


Chesire Cheese, just off London’s 
famous Fleet Street, the bill — for 
a much less filling meal of celery 
soup, steak, kidney pudding, cof- 


fee, dessert and a glass of beer — 
runs about $1.50. 

Internal travel is relatively in- 
expensive in most European coun- 
tries — whether by taxi, bus or air. 
The real problem here is in the 
schedules or in getting reserva- 
tions on short notice, as on Spain’s 
Iberia Airlines. For this reason, it 
is sometimes advisable to hire: a 
car — though rates, unfortunately, 
are often prohibitively high 
where such transportation would 
be to the greatest advantage, as 
in Spain. In Britain, however, a 
small English car can be hired for 
as little as $2.80 a day plus six 
cents a mile and gas, which isn’t 
much more costly than in the U. 
S. when the greater mileage-per- 
gallon performance of the small 
British car is considered. 

Organized day tours conform 
closely to each country’s general 
price level. A four hour ride 
around Paris, including visits to 
the Louvre, Napoleon’s Tomb and 
the Arc de Triomphe, will set the 
tourist back $4. A similar journey 
around London, covering the 
Strand, Fleet Street, the Tower of 
London and the British Museum, 


now to bother with!” 


“We had planned to teach him the value of a dollar, but it isn’t worth enough | — 


i 
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costs just $1.72. Seeing the Prado 
and other high spots of Madrid | 
Is even cheaper. 


GOOD TOOLS propbucs 
GOOD WORK 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILLS 
WINTER BROS. TAPS 

DELTA FILES 

BARNES HACK SAWS 
BROWN & SHARPE TOOLS 
STARRETT TOOLS 

WILLIAMS WRENCHES 
BLACK & DECKER TOOLS 
CHISHOLM MOORE HOISTS 
HOLO-KROME SCREWS 
NORTON GRINDING WHEELS 
CERRO dePASCO PRODUCTS 
MORGAN VISES 
NICHOLSON FILES 


Good “buys” in the shops have, 
of course, less to do with price 
levels than with the specialties of 
the various countries. France, for 
example, is hard to beat on per- | 
fumes (about 50 per cent cheaper | 
than in the U. S.) and many other | 
tourist specialties, notably jewel | 
boxes, brandy sniffers, art books, 
antiques, liqueurs, cognac ‘and 
fine wines. The latter are 40 to 60 
per cent cheaper than in Amer- | 
Teas 


In Britain, it’s argyle sox, cash- 
mere sweaters, shoes, china, silver 
and, of course, old books and 
antiques. Exquisite Royal Doulton 
figurines, for example, can be had 
for as little as $4 each; a service 
for six Wedgwood tea set can be 
bought for only $17. Cashmere 
sweaters are about $25 each. A 
comfortable pair of shoes, U.S.- 
priced at $20, can be bought in 
Britain for just over $5. A two- 
piece worsted suit, made in Lon- 
don’s famed Savile Row district, 
costs approximately $135—or about 
half the price of a similarly tail- 
ored garment in the U. S. 


Bargain Suits in Spain 
Cotton 


Tailored suits are less expensive 


Every Need for Every Shop 


STERLING PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Machinist’s Tools and Supplies 
Moline Chicago 6, Illinois 
1524 Third Ave. @ 121 N. Jefferson St. 
Moline 1024 STate 2-1126 


What’s Wrong | 
With Your 


See ee Ha ea ces aR tops Bec nae 
ne AEE Re ety en Tea! Oy NPE rr eae Td Pe Me, 


in Spain, though the workman- 

ship seldom equals that. of Savile Bag & 9 

Row. Still, well-tailored, two-piece Letters! E 

worsted suits can be had in four : 

or five days (three fittings) from Mailing Bags with Tags 

Madrid’s_ well-known Gonazalez Consult Luise Storz, letter-writer 

and Garcia for just over $50 while Envelope Mailing Bags of national repute, for analysis, 
_ less exclusive shops will trim as rewrites, corrections of your pres- - 
: much as $20 off that price. Shipping or Parts Bags ent business, sales and/or form a 
_ Leather goods and a wide variety letter setup. e 
of other items normally produced Bank Bags also | 3 
in many countries, like cloth dolls, Tatier meervine an d duplicating 4 
are also very inexpensive in Spain. Special Bags methods that will improve the | _ 


appearance of your direct mail. | — 


za 


On the other hand, it’s Switzer- 
land for watches, Germany and 
Austria for musical toys and 
cuckoo clocks, Holland for pew- Fabrics. 
ter and Belgium for lace. Italy, 
like Spain, boasts a wide variety 5 
of bargains—though usually in 
specialized lines like beach clothes, 
silk scarves, coral necklaces, Lenci BE ARSE MFG C0 
dolls and marble objects. : oy rT 

A word of advice: if you’re going 3823 W. Cortland St. Chicago 47 
to do any shopping in Europe, BEImont 5-8710 
spend a few spare hours before 
you leave in your favorite depart- 


Specialties in Cotton 
Textiles and Coated 


Write for Free Booklet 2 ie 
“Letters as I Know Them” 


St le. 


22 West Madison St. FRanklin 2-8734 | ee 
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ILLINOIS TRAVELING MEN'S 


HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Broad and Liberal 


Health and Accident Insurance 


For All Preferred Risks 


R. F. CAVENAUGH, Secretary 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 


N. J. BIQUE 


Since 1887 


THE OLDEST 
CONTINUOUS CALKING 
_ SERVICE IN CHICAGO 


SIDEWALKS 
| WINDOWS 
| FLOORS 


Be. Calking and Water Proofing 
a. Owned by J. P. Weekes 


et OIL BATH HEATERS 
| FOR THE PROPER APPLICATION 
OF RUBBERIZED ASPHALT 


SUperior 7-7744 
a z 612 N. Michigan Ave. 


If It Leaks Call Weekes at Bique’s 


Chicago 11 


Chicago 90, Illinois 


SSH Stine 
Timing 
Co 


D&B Mfg. Co. 
2312 S. Indiana Ave. 
CAlumet 5-5705 
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| ment store jotting down prices. It 


will be a good gauge by which to 
bargain with smaller merchants 
and it will also steer you away 
from items likely to be cheaper in 
America. 

Your bills of course will be con- 
siderably smaller if you exchange 
your money at better than the of- 
ficial rate. Foreign exchange deal- 
ers in Tangier and Zurich do a 
booming business in the cheap 
but usually genuine currency. You 
can also buy a wide variety of 
“cheap” foreign exchange — even 
pound sterling — from established 
dealers in New York. But it’s 
strictly against the law to bring 
more than a specified and very 
small amount of such currency in- 
to its land of origin. The law, 
however, isn’t always enforced as 
firmly as it might be. 


Lots Of Help Available 


Europeans are finding it a 
profitable business to help- Amer- 
ican tourists satisfy their whims 
and solve their problems, and 
those who have set up shop to 
do so are prepared to handle just 
about anything. You need only in- 
quire of the American Embassy 
for the names and reputations of 
such organizations —like Univer- 
sal Aunts in London or an outfit 
called “SCHAEF” in Paris or the 
American Visitors Bureau in Ma- 
drid. From such establishments as 
these, you may hire a _ bilingual 
guide, borrow a_ typewriter — or 
simply find out where you can 


buy dog food for Fido in Spain, 


where dogs just aren’t catered to 
and are seldom ever kept as pets. 
Some services, such as helping you 
shop, are frequently free, the 
“special service” outfit earning a 
commission on what you buy. 
European governments are also 
becoming increasingly anxious for 


the welfare of the dollar-bearing _ 


American tourist. They’ Ve-set up 
local tourist bureaus in almost 


| every large city to help you find 


your way about their country, 
map out your tours and read your 
timetables and make such sundry 
suggestions as, say, the best time 
and place to see a bull fight. _ 

An indication of the increasing 
interest European governments 
are taking in stimulating U. S. 


| tourist traffic is their risingad- 
tourism. 


vertising budgets for 


ek eh as " . 
D eee Tee 


Se aes 
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selling 
travel to America’s growing vaca- 
_ tion-with-pay middle class will as- 
sist them over the long pull. 
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Britain, for example, didn’t spend | 


a farthing of public money before 
the war to lure foreigners to the 
United Kingdom. In the current 
British fiscal year, however, John 


Bull is plunking down some $611,- | 
000 to extol his country’s virtues | 
abroad, especially in the U. S. | 


There’s hardly a country in West- 


ern Europe today that isn’t doing | 


the same. 
ibueriritam. the -U. S. 
represents a bigger source of in- 


come than any of its tangible ex- | 
ports to America, Scotch whisky | 


included. France is currently earn- 
ing about half as much from 
American visitors as from all its 
visible exports to America com- 
bined. The same is true for Italy. 

Yet, most Europeans believe 
they could earn still more from 
their peripatetic allies. They note 
that Americans at present are 
bringing back home considerably 


less than half the $500 worth of | 


foreign goods they're permitted 
to take into the U. S. duty-free 
at the end of all but the shortest 
of voyages. Their big hope, how- 
ever, for turning up the tap on 
tourist dollars lies in getting more 
Americans to journey abroad. In 
1929, they note, 44 per cent of 
every dollar Americans spent on 
foreign travel was spent in Europe. 
Today, that proportion is down to 
30 per cent, due mainly to the 
fact that while Americans are just 
now beginning to surpass their 
prewar peak exodus to Europe, 
they've long since bettered their 
sightseeing infiltration of lands 
north and south of their borders. 

‘The fact that the Iron- Curtain 
has clanked down on so large a 


-part of Europe that was once 


good tourist country is probably 
another reason why its ability to 
attract American sightseers isn’t 


tourist | 


as great relative to other areas as | 


“it was before the war. The fear 


of getting caught in what is most 


likely to be the front line of any 


big new war is undoubtedly an- 


other deterrent to U. S. vacation- 


ers. 

But Europeans are determined 
to overcome these new obstacles. 
They think cheaper and more 
plentiful travel facilities combined 
with a more vigorous job of 
the joys of European 
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REAL ESTATE 


Management... 
Financing... 
Appraising 
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ment of specialists with many years of experience in the 


fields of real estate, management, appraising and financing. 
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Industrial 
Developments 


ee - in the Chicago Area 


NVESTMENTS in industrial 

plants in the Chicago area to- 
taled $20,441,000 in February com- 
pared with $13,030,000 in February, 
1952. The total investment for the 
first two months of 1953 amounted 
to $38,348,000 compared with $28,- 


770,000 in the same period of 1952. - 


These figures include expenditures 
for the construction of new indus- 
trial plants, expansion of existing 
buildings, and the acquisition of 
land or buildings for industrial 
purposes. 


¢ Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., which recently 
bought a 75-acre tract of land one- 
half mile north of Plainfield in 
Will County, has started construc- 
tion of a large glass factory on the 
site. The plant will be composed of 


a group of 12 buildings aggregating . 


500,000 square feet of floor area 
and will include a complete sewage 
disposal plant, extensive trackage, 
bridges, ground water wells and 
pump houses. The plant will treat 
its own sewage so as not to pollute 
the water into which it will dis- 
charge its wastes. 


e Barrett Cravens Company, 
4613 S. Western avenue, manufac- 
turer of lift trucks and other ma- 
teriais handling equipment, will 
erect a building containing 150,000 
square feet of floor area in North- 
brook. 


¢ Bay State Abrasive Products 
Company, 111 N. Canal street, 1s 


- building a 21,000 square foot ware- 


house and distribution office for its 


products. 


¢ Central States Steel Company, 
Kansas City, is constructing a steel 
warehouse and fabricating building 


_ in Joliet. The building will contain 


60,000 square feet of floor area. 
Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch, gen- 
eral contractor. 


¢ Onsrud Machine Works, Ine., 
3910 W. Palmer avenue, is con- 
structing a second plant in Niles. 
The plant will contain approxi- 
mately 67,000 square feet of floor 
space. J. Emil Anderson, Inc., gen- 
eral contractor. 


¢ Brust Tool Manufacturing 
Company, 1735 W. Carroll avenue, 
is building a plant in Franklin 
Park. The company makes tools 
and dies. Ragnar Benson, Inc., gen- 
eral contractor; Victor L. Charn, 
architect. 


e Swift and Company, U. S. 
Stock Yards, has purchased the va- 
cant building at the corner of 49th 
and Kedzie streets for special proc- 
essing. The building contains 50,- 
000 square feet of floor area. 


e Alantic Steel Company, 5431 
N. Damen avenue, is expanding its 
plant with the addition of 37,600 
square feet of floor area. ‘The com-- 
pany is a steel warehouse and fabri- 
cating concern. 


e Central Can Company, 2417 W. 
19th street, has started construction 
of a new factory building at 3150 
S. Kilbourn avenue in the Central 
Manufacturing District. S. Sonne- 
berg Company, architect; Northern 
Builders, Inc., general contractor. 


e Charles Schwartz and Com- 
pany, 311 N. Desplaines street, 
manufacturer of kitchen toweling, 
will approximately double its plant 
capacity by the acquisition of a 
building at 1400 W. Fulton street. 


LEASE 


@ 25,000 Sq. Ft. with 15,000 Sq. Ft. on 
first floor 
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Industrial Composition 
Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT | 
COMPANY ie [Es 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1. 
RAndolph 6-1760 


“Serving the Industrial Field » 
Since 1870” 3 
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S4c€ CORPORATION 


A Complete Line of Portable Electric Tools 
for SAWING... SANDING... 
DRILLING ... GRINDING or CUTTING 
WOOD, METAL MASONRY PRODUCTS 
or COMPOSITIONS 


PLUS... PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


for DRILLING, GRINDING, SANDING, 
RUNNING NUTS or DRIVING SCREWS 


Made by SKIL CORPORATION 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, III. 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities .. . 
Chicago Downtown Branch, 330 So. Jefferson St. 


Manufacturers 


of 


FINEST 
QUALITY 
FITTINGS 


namely floor boxes, pipe 
benders, floor and: labora- 
tory receptacles, flanged 
and unflanged cast iron 
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Junction Box 
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Specify LEW products for 


3 _ prompt and satisfactory 


delivery. 
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2533 E. 73rd Street 
Chicago 49, Ill. 
REgent 4-1323 
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© Steber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Broadview, is adding 18,000 
square feet to its plant. The com- 


| pany produces outdoor lighting 


equipment for domestic and com- 


| mercial applications, and infra-red 


lamp brooders. The addition to the 
plant will enclose a loading dock to 
the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 
as well as manufacturing space. 


e Industrial Products Company, 
1000 S. Karlov avenue, is construct- 
ing a one-story brick factory build- 
ing at Norwood street and 25th ave- 
nue in Melrose Park. The building, 


i which will contain 11,000 square 


feet of floor area, will house the en- 
tire manufacturing operations of 
the company for its line of cork in- 
sulating items. 


¢ American Radiator and Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation, 820 S. 
Michigan avenue, is adding space. 
to the plant it recently acquired in 
Blue Island. 


¢ Nox-Rust Chemical Corpora- 
tion will add another unit to its 
plant at Central avenue and 47th 
street in Stickney ‘Township. Nox- 
Rust is a manufacturer of rust-pre- 
ventive chemicals. 


¢ Aerosol Research Company, 
manufacturer of metal and plastic 
valves, has acquired 16,000 square 
feet of floor area in Forest Park to 
which it will move its entire opera- 
tions. 


¢ Skymotive Aviation Manage- 

ment Corporation is planning to 

construct a 400,000 square foot han- 

gar type building at O’Hare Field 

for its plane servicing and freight _ 
forwarding operations, Lunstrom 

and Skubic, architects. 


¢ Braniff Airways will construct 


_| a $1,500,000 hangar at Midway Air- 4 


port. 


¢ McCarthy Steel Warehouse __ 
Company, formerly at 7410 S. Ash- 

land avenue, has moved into its _ 
new modern offices and warehouse 
at 7711 S. Claremont avenue. The _ 
firm warehouses sheet, stri and 
edge-rolled steel. < aS ae 
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Commuters’ Dream Car? 


23) 


(Continued from page 


expenses by more than 50 per cent, 


_he reports. 


The New York Central System, 
which has had more experience 
than any other railroad with self- 
propelled diesel cars, has been able 
to increase its daily train service 
by 41 per cent and at the same 
time cut its expenses 53 per cent 
by replacing steam trains on five 


runs with self-propelled diesel | 


trains. 


“Even more significant than | 


their ‘stop-loss’ function is the fact 
that self-propelled diesel cars and 


multiple-unit trains, on conven- | 
ient, fast and frequent schedules, | 
can generate new traffic,’. Professor | 


Berge reports. 


Favorable Passenger Ratio 


One railroad which improved 
the speed and frequency of train 
service on a 98-mile run by means 
of multiple-unit diesel cars report- 
ed that although self-propelled 
train miles in the first quarter of 
1952 were 18 per cent greater, rev- 
enues were 86 per cent greater, 
compared with the same period of 
1951. 


The dependability of R.D.C. cars | 


has been “exceptionally good” in 
most cases, Professor Berge reports, 
with availability (per cent of as- 
signed runs completed) of 95 to 
100 per cent applying to the ma- 
jority of units in service. 

“The 100 per cent availability 


records reported by several rail- 


roads:may be attributed in part to 
ruggedness of the equipment and 
in part to effective ‘preventive 
maintenance’ procedures,” he com- 
ments. “Doubtless the feature of 
multiple power plants rather than 
reliance upon a single engine has 
also been an important factor in 
these records of dependable per- 
formance.” . 

Several United States railroads 
have used self-propelled cars as 
“feeders” to their intercity express 
and streamlined trains. These rail- 
roads report that significant con- 


- tributions have thus been made to 
long haul passenger revenues by 
using self-propelled diesel cars in 


3000 N. Clark:St. e 


39 South La Salle Street 


The ROMANTIC 


7th Wonder of Chicago 


The Ivanhoe Restaurant, named after Sir Walter Scott's immortal 


story "Ivanhoe" is reminiscent of a day long past when men 


loved, lived and played hard. 


Strolling from room to room is like passing through the glorious 
enchantment of long ago. The Catacombs with its wierd 
passages and haunting skeletons, Friar Tuck's Cellarage and 
the Dungeon Bar, the Black Knight's Inn, and Sherwood Forest 
are but a few of the attractions of this interesting Supper Club 
which makes an evening here adventurously different. 
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to the epicurean. Marvelous food—DELICIOUSLY PREPARED. 
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ENTERTAINMENT... 


DELIGHTFUL—arranged to please the most divergent tastes. 
DANCING to music of our most popular Orchestras. Delightful 
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and KING RICHARD'S Playhouse for private parties. 
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STEEL 


Sheet °* Strip *° Cold & Hot Rolled * Coils & Cut Lengths 
Galvanized * Long Terne * Tin & Black Plate 
Flat Wire ° Cold Finished Bars 
Hot Rolled Bars & Plates 


Facilities for SHEARING, SLITTING, EDGE ROLLING 
Phone SAcramento 2-4000 


GORDON-BURKE 


2910 Carroll Ave. Chicago 12 
WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS OF STEEL 


| Jas. E. Rust Electric Co. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


42 Years of Experience 


MEMBER OF NECA 


CHesapeake 3-1080 
1511 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO 7 


Invites Your Inquiry 


FOR PLANT LOCATIONS OF 
2,000 TO 500,000 FEET 


SALES — LEASES — BUILD TO SUIT 
IMPROVED OR VACANT SITES 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
CARL L. KINGSBURY — FRANK C. CHESSER 
WM. WINZELL 


CEntral 6-5050 


77 West Washington 


COMMERCE 


“to-main-line” and “on-main-line” 
feeder services. 

“There appear to be attractive 
possibilities here for increasing the 
profitability of railroad passenger 
service while at the same time im- 
proving service to the public,” Pro- 
fessor Berge believes. 

Self-propelled diesel trains have 
so far been operated profitably on 
runs of less than 100 miles and in 
some cases on runs in excess of 200. 

The Santa Fe Railroad, which 
has placed a two-car self-propelled 
train in service on the 129-mile 
run between San Diego and Los 
Angeles, Calif., reports that the 
run not only has shown “excellent 
performance,” but also has pro- 
duced net earnings of $.411 per 
train mile, or $.205 per car mile, 
in spite of low fares averaging 
$.0182 per mile. With the new unit, 
service between the two points has 
been speeded up one hour. 


Record Low Cost 


The Budd Company, in a recent 
announcement, said that a study 
by a private firm of the cost of 
operation of 54 R.D.C. cars on 15 
runs in the United States, involv- 
ing a total mileage of 4,000,000 
miles, “goes a long way toward es- 
tablishing the R.D.C. as the lowest 
cost means of mass passenger trans- 
portation available today.” 

The study showed wide varia- 
tions in total cost per car-mile, 
ranging from a minimum cost of 
$0.555 to a maximum cost of 
$2.0263. The weighted average cost 
of all runs was 79.60 cents per car 
mile. os 

The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad recently report- 
ed that it had achieved a savings 
of $.72 per train mile, or 55 per 
cent, by replacing a diesel locomo- 
tive and two coaches with a self- 
propelled car on a 117-mile run. 

_ Self-propelled cars’ would meet 
the need for shorter trains, which 


| has come about by a decline in the 
average number of passengers car- — 


ried per train, Professor Berge be- 
lieves. He says: 
“According to the Association of 


American Railroads, the average 


load per passenger train on the 
Class I railroads in 1951 was 97.1 
passengers —equal to only 54 per 


cent of the seating capacity of a | 


ee 


two-car self-propelled train. . 
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“Preliminary data released by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, reveal that 
in 1950, the average per cent utili- 
zation of seating capacity of coach- 
es on U. S. Class I railroads was 
only 31.6 per cent, and in sleeping 
and parlor cars it was 44.1 per 
Rentec2 .. 

“Another fact of considerable 
significance, when considering the 
overall strategy of railroad passen- 
ger service, is the average distance 
traveled by the passengers. During 
1951, the average journey traveled 
by non-commuting railroad coach 
passengers was 103.1 miles. 


“Such considerations as these 
lead to the conclusion that self- 
propelled multiple-unit diesel 
trains can be more efficiently uti- 
lized to carry average loads of 100 
passengers on average trips of 100 
miles than conventional trains pro- 
pelled by steam or diesel power.” 


Commuter Approval 


A commuter, a San Diego busi- 
nessman, commenting on the new 
Santa Fe self-propelled car service 
between San Diego and Los An- 
geles, says: “This is a very notable 
addition to our transportation fa- 
cilities at Los Angeles. You can 
spend a full day in Los Angeles 
and get back for dinner.” 

A railroad president, F. C. Du- 
maine, Jr., president, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
says: “Discontinuing passenger 
trains is no complete solution”’ to 
the railroad passenger deficit prob- 

_ lem “because that cuts our reve- 
_ nue. Without trains, how can a 
railroad earn any revenue? 

“.,. I want to run just as many 
. trains as we can cram on to the 
New Haven tracks. The more 
trains run, the lower the unit over- 
head costs, and the better the op- 
portunity to show a profit... . 
With one recent arrival of the new 
R.D.G. self-propelled ‘Shoreliner’ 
cars, we added over 300 train miles 
a day of new passenger service. We 
have been putting on passenger 
trains whenever and wherever the 
opportunity offered. And every one 
of them has helped to improve our 
net position.” 

Mr. Dumaine’s railroad now has 


2 ‘in use or on order 40 R.D.C. units. i 
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LEADING THE WAY... 


to more goods for more people 
at lower cost through mass production 


W- AT VERSON, are proud of our position of leadership 
in the development of more efficient machines for 
mass production of formed metal products. Gigantic steps 
forward have been made in recent years toward our goal of 
fully automatic, high speed forming of metal with a minimum 
of handling and now we are extending these methods to an 
ever increasing variety of jobs. 

If you mass produce a metal product we would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss with you the possibilities of high speed, 
automatic production and point out how you can reduce your 


unit costs. Call us today! 
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LIBERTY MOTOR 
FREIGHT LINES 


Incorporated 


Daily, Direct, Fast, 
Efficient Freight Service 


Terminals in 


Buffalo, New York - Rochester, 
New York - Syracuse, New York 
Elmira, New York - Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. - Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. - Philadelphia, 
Pa. - Providence, Rhode Island 
New York City and all Metro- 
politan New Jersey points. 


Entire System Linked by 
Teletype Service 


For Prompt and Efficient 
Service Call: 


Cliffside 4-6655 
2940 W. 36th St. Chicago 32, Ill. 


FRANK G. REYNOLDS & CO. 


Management 
Mortgages 
Complete Real Estate Service for 


Insurance Companies, 
Estates, Lawyers and Owners 


Leasing 
Sales 


500 N. Dearborn St. SUperior 7-7300 


DESKS CHAIRS 


FILING EQUIPMENT 


TABLES 


Office Furniture Clearing House 
DEarborn 2-3456 


LITHOGRAPHED LABELS 


for All Purposes 


| FORT DEARBORN LITHOGRAPH CO. 


2856 N. California Ave. 
E EVerglade 4-5353 


CHICAGO 18 


DISNEY COLOR-AD, INC. 
. LOW COST 


- COLOR ADVERTISING 


320 S. Franklin 


HArrison 7-5213 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
New and Used Burlap 


L. RICHARD & CO., Inc. 
418-430 N. Leavitt St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Telephone CAnal 6-7671 
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ONANZA AT 200 FATHONS! 


Hick meat prices during the 

last decade or so have given 
the fishing industry a fabulous new 
market: the average-income family 
with buying power—but not 
enough to eat beef, pork or lamb 
every night in the week. These 
uncounted millions have turned to 
seafood, boosting consumption to 
11.2 pounds per year per person 
in 1950. 

As a result, commercial fisher- 
men have been looking for new, 
untouched fishing-grounds to keep 
up with the steadily increasing de- 
mand. A new and promising pros- 
pect was reported recently by Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., in its Indus- 
trial Bulletin. The publication 


reported that virgin fishing _ 


grounds, lying in deeper waters 


| which commercial anglers have 


largely ignored up to now, are 
teeming with marketable seafood. 

Trawlers usually operate at less 
than 125 fathoms — that’s 750 feet 
to the landlubber. By merely ad- 
justing their equipment, these same 


| boats can reach down as deep as 
330 fathoms where, according to 


marine scientists, succulent redfish, 
lobsters and other edible critters 
abound. 

These happy fishing grounds lie 
closer to port, and this means 
more hauls per crew per season 
and added freshness for the con- 
sumer (because catches are popped 
more quickly into freezers). 

The new deepwater redfish 
grounds southeast of Nova Scotia 
are much closer than the historic 
Grand Banks, which lie about 
three and one-half days sailing 
time from the Massachusetts coast, 
and promising lobster grounds 


have been discovered about 100 ~ 


miles off Martha’s Vineyard. These 
waters were formerly considered 
too deep for lobsters, A hundred 
Square miles of deeper red crab 
fishing grounds have also been dis- 
covered. Scientists report that in 
these waters crabs grow large — up 
to one quarter pound of meat can 
be taken from each jumbo crus- 
tacean! And according to gourmets 
who have sampled the deepwater _ 
crab, it tastes just as good as other 
varieties now being canned. __ E 
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Stop Those Feuds 


(Continued from page 21) 


and pleasing people. Still further 
in contrast, the fiscal executive of 
the company is not interested in 
machines or people as such, but 
concerned almost entirely with the 
fiscal “soundness” of whatever pol- 
icy is being considered. 

The three jobs require basic dif- 
ferences in skills, attitudes and 
points of view, which in themselves 
can give rise to misunderstanding 
and conflict. 


Then also, the organization itself 


makes for differences. Normally, | 
we have manufacturing, sales, -ac- | 
counting, research, advertising, and | 


many others — all contributing to 
the success of the whole but each 
seeing the situation through its own 
eyes. Therefore, the basis for con- 
flict is by necessity built into the 
organization. 


For example, the company wants 
one department to keep its eye on 
all the manufacturing processes. It 
wants one department to concen- 
trate on customers. It wants one de- 
partment to watch the finances. It 
wants one department to specialize 
in traffic and it wants one depart- 
ment to stick to purchasing. It is 
not strange, therefore, that ten- 
sions, misunderstandings and con- 
flicts arise when policies which cut 


across these departments are in- | 


volved. 
Two Things To Consider 


In discussing tension and con- 
flicts within a company, we must 


therefore look at two things: the 


different kinds of executives nor- 
mally found in different depart- 
ments, and the “separateness” of 
these departments. The potential- 
ity for conflicts is always found in 
such situations. 

- Most manufacturing companies 
have a production department, a 
sales department, and a financial 
department. They are headed by 
the production manager (called 


everything from plant superintend- 


ent to vice-president), by the sales 
manager, and by the controller or 
treasurer. Now what kinds of men 
habitually gravitate into these jobs, 
what accounts for their success 1n 


their jobs, and by implication, what — 
- must be done to knit them into a. 
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Spinnings 


© We offer you the fa- 
cilities of our modern 
and completely equipped 
metal spinning shop. 


® Steel 


¢ Expert craftsmen to 
fabricate metal spun 
parts. 


e Experienced’ engi- 
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e Out of town inquiries 
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e Immediate attention 
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Spinnings up to 
60” Diameter 


© Pewter 

® Stainless Steel 

© Aluminum 

¢ Aluminum Alloy 
© Zinc 
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BEACON | 
RESTAURANT | 


. fine food 
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which he “‘believes” would be bene- 
ficial, the manufacturing executive 
wants tested evidence! 

The manufacturing executive is 
likely to be strongly authoritative 
—not only with subordinates, but 
even with colleagues. Mastery of 
problems is his work-aim, and it 
does not occur to him that emo- 
tions or attitudes need be consid- 
ered. Above all, he wants policy 
decisions and differences to be set- 
tled on the basis of the facts, and 
he is often at a loss when he finds 
his judgment waived aside by su- 
periors or colleagues who regard 
him as a complicated machine 


he tends to think about problems 
in terms of impersonal formulae which produces figures they don’t 
understand. 


and principles, to look for new ones : 

when the old do not fit the evi: / The manufacturing executive’s 
dence, and to be disturbed when/ or engineer’s devotion to fact and 
facts or incidents don’t readily fit objective performance is likely to 
into neat patterns. \ stimulate conservatism and inflexi- 
\ bility in dealing with company 
\problems. 

In sharp contrast is the sales ex- 
ecutive, who is concerned with dis- 
tribution, sales and advertising. He 
is likely to be a salesman at heart, 
with administrative abilities in 
addition. His ambition is often ba- 
sically competitive: to do some- 
thing better than other people do, 
and to be dominant in direct con- 
tacts. 

He is prone to see the world as a 


team, rather than just three sepa- 
rate players? 

The manufacturing executive is 
often an engineer by training or by 
practical experience. He tends to 
view the world through the eyes of 
his profession, seeing it as a com- 
plex but mechanically patterned 
world. His aim is basically to un- 
derstand, devise and manipulate 
the patterns—to bring about 
changes in the order and position 
of things. He is a “realist” and un- 
accustomed to accepting abstract 
ideas as facts which must also be 
understood and worked with. ‘Thus 


Decision-Making Easy 


Making decisions is usually not 
difficult for a manufacturing execu- 
tive or an engineer. When he has 
assembled the facts, the decision 
follows in an orderly way. Usually 
he knows where to find the facts, 
and which ones to exclude. If he 
doesn’t, he tests. When another 
member of a company policy com- 
mittee suggests some program 
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place filled with people, and a va- 
riety of objects and services put 
there to sell to people. The systems 


Visit Us At Our New Home 
4 of facts, standard procedures and 
od W. Armitage Ave. production schedules, so valued by 


the manufacturing executive, are - 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS regarded by sales and advertising 
men merely as important, not vital. 


Established 1928 They are important only as they 
supply the things which can be 
sold to people. He is, of course, 


LU Cc ITE - PL EX IG LAS | realistically concerned with the re- 
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Since he considers dealing with 


and influencing people an art 
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e 
dom for personal style and talent, 
CApitol 7-0300 he expects considerable autonomy 
and is likely to be resentful of de- 
tailed supervision. He accepts con- 
trol much more readily from an 


impersonal “top management” 

GILBERT-HODGMAN, Ine. than from his immediate superior 
Members: W.S.E. & A.LE.E. and likes to think of company poli- 

cies as guides rather than directives 


—as statements of “rules of the 


Expert Plastic Tumble Finishing 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors game” and not impediments to his 
goals. With subordinates, he is like- 
397 SOUTH LASALLE STREET ly to place a great deal of emphasis 


on individual effort and ability, 
allowing them a much broader 
range of action than does the en- 
el CHICAGO 4, ILLLINOIS gineer. — 


HAtrison 7-8774 


‘Positive Approach” 

The sales executive is likely to 
believe that a great part of his work 
is making decisions. This function 
is inflated in his view, and he will 
make a decision at the drop of a 
hat — anybody’s hat. Assertiveness, 
leadership, salesmanship and deci- 
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Steal 


Since so many of the factors in- 
| volved in the decisions the sales | — 
executive must make, are intangi- 
bles or unpredictables, he is in- — 
clined to be impatient or intolerant 
with those who feel only provable q 
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which other departmental execu- 
tives are anxious to loosen up for 
increased budgets and new appro- 
priations. Even the common term 
for his job — “financial watchdog” 
— reflects the tendency to regard his 
function as a necessary protection 
and a potential source of conflict. 
Consider first the basic charac- 
teristics of the treasurer’s or con- 
troller’s job. The field of account- 
ing and financial management is 
subject to innumerable controls of 
law and regulations of custom, re- 
quiring exact procedures and me- 
ticulous records. Indeed, the func- 
tion of handling money is the only 
one customarily expected to be 
handled with 100 per cent accuracy 
— even the engineer is given ‘“‘toler- 
ances.” The company entrusts the 
treasurer or controller with its 
most fundamental problems, then 
watches him with a jaundiced eye, 
unconsciously feeling a combined 
resentment, fear and envy for both 
his special skills and unique power. 


Typically Serious 


Men who find satisfaction in this 
rigorously controlled field are 
typically serious men who view 
their work as a technical matter to 
be handled by rules and regula- 
tions, to be dispatched concisely 
and dispassionately. They are likely 
to be rather jealously conscious of 
their essential positions. 


Further, they tend to be imper- 
sonal in their attitudes towards 
others, preferring to work in a 
business-like way with superiors 
and fellow executives, rather than 
be drawn into personal relation- 
ships they unconsciously feel might 
compromise business judgment. Be- 
cause they conceive of their func- 
tion as crucial to the soundness and 
success of the business, they are 
especially anxious for autonomy 
and usually correspondingly resent- 
ful to interference or “pressure.” 

Often this super-sensitivity is 
heightened when the financial 
executive is unfamiliar with the 
functions and problems of other 
management executives — which of 
course is not unnatural, considering 
that his experience and training 
have been highly specialized. When 
he does not grasp “the whole pic- 
ture” of the company’s varied oper- 


ations and problems, he is even 


ore likely to regard his function 
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as the only really important one 
and to be impatient with problems, 
and distrustful of proposed solu- 
tions, which cannot be judged by 
precedent or ledger totals. 

In most other matters, he is likely 
to reflect the basic conservatism 
and concrete-mindedness shown 
when he selected his field. Since his 
training is preoccupied with figures, 
accuracy and regulations, it usually 
intensifies those characteristics, and 
even though his sphere of knowl- 


,edge and range of judgment ‘are 
\broadened by experience, his basic 


attitudes tend to remain stable and 
unchanged. 

When three men such as these 
are combined with a company 
president to make a policy commit- 
tee, 1t 1s not hard to see where the 
points of conflict will develop. 

Since company conflicts are due 
to two things — the different kinds 
of executives and the separateness 
of departments — one part-answer 
to the problem lies in rather careful 
examination of the men before they 
are promoted to their executive 
posts. 

For example, one man referred 
to us for psychological testing had 
excellent recommendations and had 
been a responsible army officer dur- 
ing the war. The test analyses 
showed outstanding abilities, de- 
cisiveness, excellent organization 
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capacities and a concept of clear- 
cut future goals. However, he was 
not recommended for employment, 
on the basis of one feature of his 
test performance. The psycholo- 
gists found clear attitudes of ex- 
treme self-assertion and a dislike 
of cooperation. The ex-army officer 
had no concept of a superior’s views 
or of coordinate action with others. 


Resisted Cooperation 


This finding, however, seemed to 
contradict his excellent recommen- 
dations and his army record. It was 
therefore decided to interview the 
people who had recommended him. 
In these interviews, it was found 
that his abilities were indeed ex- 
cellent. None of his former em- 
ployers questioned his capacities, 
but no one could get along with 
him. His former employers reported 
that he had been discharged be- 
cause he could not work with as- 
sociates. His idea had to be ac- 
cepted completely or not at all. 
Had he been the boss of the entire 
organization, he might have done 
well. But as a member of an execu- 
tive group, he would resist coopera- 
tive action. 

This sort of man is not unusual 
in executive positions, but this sort 
of assertiveness can be spotted in 
advance, and trouble avoided. 


“Sorry, there’s been no calls for a harness maker, Mr. Hopegrove, and I'll b 
glad to tell your wife you inquired about a job” Pg a n ne 
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Sometimes we see executive as- 
sistants promoted to department 
head when their chief retires or 
moves up, and then somehow, not 
only their department begins to 
fall apart slowly, but the executive 
committee, on which they serve, be- 
gins to disregard them. Here we 
have disregard, which may be just 
as disastrous as conflict. 

“One man is a problem to me,” 
a company president said, “and I 
can’t quite lay my finger on it. He 
does what he is told to do. He never 
makes any particular mistakes with 
his department, but he never does 
anything unless the policy commit- 
tee decides he ought to do it. The 
committee, of which he is a mem- 
ber, doesn’t have time or the incli- 


nation to tell him everything, nor | 


does the committee want to delve 
into his work.” 


Took Simple Course 


Tests showed that the man felt | 


no particular responsibility for 
what happened; the world was a 
lot simpler if he minded his own 
business and did just what he was 
supposed to do. He took what came 
along and did not worry about 
changing things. He would express 
no opinions on general policy, stick 
to his own departmental affairs, 
and have no interest in anything 
going on outside of his bailiwick. 
As an assistant, always working on 
instructions, he had been success- 
ful. As an executive and a voice in 
the counsels of the high command, 
he was useless. He was no help to 
the company in planning what to 
do to meet new competition, new 
products or new packaging. 

This sort of executive is a lia- 
bility, a drag on the company ship, 
and ought always to work under 
direction on concrete tasks. 

Examination of the executive 
or the potential executive is only 
half the cure for internal company 
tensions and _ stresses. 
examination of the job itself is of 
equal importance. 

For example, there is an opening 
in a company as head of one pro- 
duction department. The job calls 
for ability to be at ease with people 
(in this case, semi-skilled men and 
women), being able to motivate 
people, insure their loyalty, main- 
tain discipline, keep production 
moving. The company chose a 
3} 
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young engineer who had done an 
excellent job as head of a small 
technical department staffed by ma- 
ture, highly skilled craftsmen. 
After the young executive had 
been on the job for a few months, 
the department’s production was 
down, employee morale dropped 
alarmingly and discipline waned. 
Moreover, the youthful executive, 
a member of the production-sched- 
ule policy committee, was feuding 
with the personnel department and 
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other members of the whole group. 

Examination revealed several 
things: the man was a good engi- 
neer and loved solving technical 
problems, but he was not at ease 
with people except when meeting 
them on the basis of professional 
interests in problem solving. He 
was especially inept at dealing with 
women. 

The structure of the job in which 
this young engineer was placed was 
one which just didn’t fit his own 
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qualities. Hence his own depart- 
ment work failed, and he feuded 
with the personnel department. 

Another company —an_ electric 
appliance manufacturer — was seek- 
ing an executive to head a newly- 
created research and development 
department. The company had 
never had such a department, but 
the new president wanted a more 
energetic and systematic approach 
to product development. However, 
the production manager and sales 
manager — both able old-timers — 
had always run things their way, 
and looked down their noses at 
such a new-fangled innovation as 
a research and development depart- 
ment. 

The company chose a young man 
of about 30 —a member of a con- 
sulting engineering firm who had 
had excellent experience in guiding 
client companies in research and 
development work. The man had 
an excellent technical education, 
good experience, and was highly 
intelligent. The company president 
chose him because he thought they 
needed new blood, a new point of 
view, new energy in product plan- 
ning. 


Insisted On Own Ideas 


However, a psychological analysis 
revealed that although he had fine 
executive abilities, he would have 
difficulty functioning in this com- 
pany. The job did not permit his 
kind of personality to operate ef- 
ficiently. As a consultant, he was 
accustomed to imposing his ideas 
on organizations and having things 
done his way. But he wouldn’t 
work well with others on his same 
level because he insisted on his own 
ideas, : 

Within eight months, he had suc- 


ceeded in antagonizing both the 


production man and sales manager 


— both much older. His insistence — 


on getting things done quickly and 
according to his plan irked them 


_so much that they refused to confer — 


or cooperate. While top manage- 
ment wanted the research and de- 
velopment to be a focus of coopera- 


tion for all departments, the new — 


man made it a battlefield. Even- 
tually, the company selected an 


older, less able but more coopera- 


tive man for the job —with per- 
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Some companies are rather strictly 
run, others are not. There are or- 
ganizations whose work requires 


elaborate systems complete with | 


standard procedures, rule books, 
forms to cover every contingency, 
etc. In these organizations, every- 


thing must proceed through chan.- | 


nels, on the proper form, at the 
proper time. Quite often such 
methods of procedure are best for 


some companies. To introduce an | 
executive with great imagination | 
here, a man who likes to make his | 


own decisions, who doesn’t always 


worry about rules, who is ambitious | 


and anxious to demonstrate his 
skill, would be an error. 


Against Orthodox 


Such an executive might be a 
tremendous asset in a more loosely 
knit organization, one in which 
close supervision is rare. But in a 
tight-knit group, with boundaries 
rigidly laid out, this kind of an 
executive would be a mistake. Not 
only would he not produce well 
for the company, but his heresy 
would soon arouse antagonism 
among other executives who firmly 
believe in orthodoxy. 

In our work as consultants to 
management on executive selection 
and organization, we have been 
impressed by the inter-relations be- 
tween the man and the work he 
performs, and the ways he is in- 
fluenced, either favorably or un- 
favorably, by the organizational 
structure. Both of these must be 
examined to see that they fit each 
other. 

Sometimes, with minor changes 
in organizational set-up, a company 
can utilize a top-grade young exec- 
utive, with potentiality for great 
contributions to the company. The 
changes would give him room to 
use his best talents. Sometimes, the 
hunt must go on for a young exec- 
utive who must fit a certain pattern 

_of organizational structure, without 
bridling or resenting the situation. 

There is no mystery about why 
intra-company feuds go on, The 
difficulty is that there is no simple 
cure for the situation. One of these 
two things is usually wrong: the 

man, or the structure of the job. 


Both, however, can be examined | 


_ psychologically and dispassionately 
and the right answer found. 
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HE weather, like a woman, 

often seems to act without rea- 
son. To the dismay of almost 
everyone, sudden winds may bring 
rain storms and blizzards when, ac- 
cording to the weather forecasters, 
the sun should be shining brightly. 


Now meteorologists think that 
they have yet another explanation 
for the weather’s unpredictable be: 
havior: huge, fast-moving air 
streams that rocket through the 
atmosphere hauling balmy, tropi- 
cal air from Florida up to Alaska 
and vice versa. According to Dr. 
Vincent J. Schaefer, a General 
Electric meteorologist, this phe- 
nomenon may explain heretofore 


unexplainable floods, droughts and 


prolonged cold spells. 


Traveling between 20,000 and 


50,000 feet, the air currents often 


-whisk along at more than twice 


the speed of high-flying aircraft! 
They are, therefore, a kind of jet- 
propelled Gulf Stream in the sky. 
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— (clock-wise from top 


Studies made by Schaefer and 
other scientists show that these pe- 
culiar air streams shift nervously 
over the northern atmosphere as 
the seasons change. 

“Sometimes two or more streams 
may be identified,” reports Dr. — 
Schaefer, who explains that quick _ 
and accurate location of the tur- 
bulent air currents is becoming in- 
creasingly important to pilots and 
others whose livelihoods depend 
upon the vagaries of Old Man 
Weather. 

Presence of one of these currents 
is betrayed by any three of the fol- 
lowing four symptomatic cloud 
formations: 3 

e High cirrocumulus—small, 
white, rounded cloud patches, scat- ~ 
tered or in delicate, wave-like pat- 
terns. 4 

e Cirrus: stream — white, feath- 
ery wisps with tufted tails, that. 
race at high speeds through the 
rarefied upper altitudes. ] 

e Altocumulus — fleecy, lens- 
shaped clouds, piled layer upon 
layer at middle altitudes, which 
change rapidly, sometimes sending 
long streams of snow downwind. : 

e Billowing altocumulus—these_ i 
often extend from hori on to — 
poe: 
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New Products 


Cold Generator 

A new refrigeration machine de- 
scribed as a “packaged, ready-to- 
operate water chiller” and called 
the “Cold Generator” has been in- 
troduced by the Trane Company, 
La Crosse, Wis. The new unit is 
designed to help contractors reduce 
the installation, Operating and 
maintenance cost of medium sized 
air conditioning systems in stores, 
hotels and office buildings. Other 
new products displayed by the 
Trane Company at the recent 11th 
International Air Conditioning Ex- 
position in Chicago included a hot 
water baseboard convector, a new 
type of schoolroom ventilation, a 
compact hermetic compressor, a 
new line of water saving, self con- 
tained air conditioning units, and 
new gas unit heaters. 


Load-Bearing Windows 

The extensive use of glass in 
modern house construction has 
made it necessary to provide addi- 
tional bracing around windows in 
order to support the roof load. 
Solar Air-Flo, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., 
has developed a window unit that 
helps to carry the overhead load. 
The Solar windows are modular, 
and are grooved together to provide 
complete wall surfaces. The win- 
dows are four feet wide, two feet 
four inches high, and 434 inches 
thick. The units are made of pine, 
_and are designed for glazing with 
Thermopane. The units include 
ventilators and insulated wall 
panels Screens are built in. The 
cost is said to be slightly less than 
for conventional windows of equiv- 
alent size. Solar says the windows 
will be distributed by Libbey, 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., maker of 
‘Thermopane. 


Anvil Stapler 

A new model in the line of re- 
tractable anvil stapling machines 
manufactured by International 
Staple and Machine Co., Herrin, 
Ill, is designed for the simultane- 
ous closing of tops and bottoms of 


center slotted cartons and partial or 


full overlap cartons — either cor- 


cpl, 
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rugated or fibre—at the rate of 
more than 350 an hour. The new 
unit, the “Staple King,” has a spe- 
cial setting that permits concealed 
stapling with the staples penetrat- 
ing about two-thirds of the way 
through the carton wall. It auto- 
matically accommodates cartons 
that vary in height up to 514 inches. 


Automatic Top Raiser 

The owner of a convertible auto- 
mobile can end his worries about 
rain soaked interiors by equipping 
his car with the new “Weather 
Guard” produced by Micro-Mois- 
ture Controls, Inc., of New York 
and Miami. The Weather Guard is 
a thin metal-plastic grid, two by 
three inches, that plugs into a con- 
tact fitting installed on any exposed 
part of the car. The grid connects 
with electrical and solenoid relays 
under the car’s hood, operated di- 
rectly from the storage battery. At 
the first drop of rain on the grid, 
the top is automatically raised. One 
model of the Weather Guard will 
also raise the car’s windows. ‘The 
device does not operate while the 
car is in motion. 


One-Man Fire Engine 

A two-wheeled piece of fire fight- 
ing equipment with a capacity of 
150 pounds of dry chemical com- 
pound has been announced by 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corpo- 
ration, Elmira, N. Y. The new 
equipment, Model 150, weighs 480 
pounds fully charged, and can eas- 
ily be wheeled, maneuvered and 
operated by one man, the company 
states. 


Label Holder 

A quick method for permanent 
labeling of shelves, parts, storage 
bins, loose leaf books, binders, and 
so on, is provided by the Bind-X 
label holder announced by Cel-U- 
Dex Corporation, | Main St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Bind-X consists 
of a transparent plastic window, 
one inch or one-half inch wide, 
backed by a reinforcement coated 
with a pressure sensitive latex ad- 
hesive. The holder adheres to wood, 
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leather, glass, metal, stone, paper, 
fibre, plastics and other material. 
It comes in six inch lengths and can 
be cut to smaller size. The manu- 
facturer reports that Bind-X may 
be taken off and put on over and 
over again, 


Outdoor Phone Booth 

An all-wood outdoor telephone 
booth is now being distributed by 
the Churchill Cabinet Company, 
2119 Churchill St., Chicago’ 47, 
manufacturer of telephone booths 
for thirty-odd years. The outdoor 
unit has full length glass panels on 
four sides. It is made of California 
redwood and is completely water- 
proofed inside and out. 


Legal Stencils 

Stencils designed especially for 
the duplication of legal documents 
have been announced by A. B. Dick 
Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Niles, Ill. Double lines run along 
the left margin and the stencils 
have line numbers that reproduce 
when the stencils are run off on the 
mimeograph machine. This elimi- 
nates the need for using special 


paper. 


Portable Recorder-Playback 


A recorder-playback unit weigh- 
ing less than six pounds and six 
inches in length is announced by 
the Mohawk Business Machines 
Corporation, 47 West St., New 
York, N. Y. The recorder, called 
the Message Repeater, operates 
from an endless tape and has no 
exposed reels or tapes. Previous re- 
cordings are automatically erased 
when a new message is spoken into 
the microphone. By using an auxil- 
iary booster amplifier and external 


loud speakers, the Message Repeat- 


system. 


Conveyor Wheel Lubricator 
Lubrication of conveyor trolley 

wheels can now be performed auto- 

matically with a new device an- 


nounced by the Alemite Division of 


Stewart-Warner Corporation, 1826 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
The unit is mounted on a section 


of I-beam 3734 or 40 inches in 


length which is fitted into the con- 
veyor track at any convenient spot 


| er can serve as a public address — 


within reach of the house air line — 


and an electrical outlet. 7S 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 12) 


by a 100-watt light bulb in an hour. 
It will be used to stud y small 
amounts of heat given off by metals. 


© Worlds To Come—In the “what 
won't they think of next” category 
is the world’s first moving rubber 
sidewalk which is now in operation 
at Chicago’s Museum of Science 
and Industry. B. F. Goodrich Presi- 
dent John Collyer believes the rub- 
ber sidewalk may be just the thing 


for moving crowds through large | 


buildings like airline, bus and rail- 
road terminals. The moving side- 
walk, a lazy man’s dream, is part of 
an extensive exhibit, called “The 


Story of Rubber” which has several 


other eye-opening displays. 


e Thrifty Folk—The United 
States, which has been known as a 
nation of spenders, has become a 
nation of savers. Savings of the 
American public climbed past the 
$200 billion mark for the first time 
last year, according to the United 
States Savings and Loan League. 
From 1945 to the close of 1952, the 
people of this country socked away 
nearly $63 billion. Among the prin- 
cipal savings media, the greatest 
increases in the period since 1945 
were made by savings associations 
and life insurance companies, ac- 
cording to the league. 


e Atomic Note — The world’s larg- 
est circuit breakers will be built by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. for 


the Atomic Energy Commission’s | 


project near Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Each one of the 18 breakers ordered 
‘by AEC will be capable of protect- 
ing an electrical load equivalent to 
the power used by a city the size of 
Detroit. The breakers, designed to 
protect against short circuits, will 
each have an interrupting rating 
of 25,000,000 kilovolt -amperes at 
330,000 volts. The cost: $2,500,000. 


¢ Top Secret—Many employes are 
now receiving their paychecks in 
envelopes’ which remind them to 
keep their salaries a private matter. 
Printed on the outside of the pay 
envelopes is a six- line warning 
against discussing paychecks with 
other employes. Samples can be 
obtained from the Outlook Enve- 
lope Company, 1001 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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This stand-by gasoline engine, which avoids service interruptions 
by a natural gas supplier, has Syncho-Start automatic controls 


POWER FOR EMERGENCIES 


ATEST in the list of “natural” 
disasters to be conquered by 

American industrial ingenuity are 
production or service breakdowns 
resulting from failures in power 
supply. The development of auto- 
matic engine controls provides 
modern business with a stand-by 
source of power which is instantly 
and automatically available in 
emergencies. 

_ A few months ago a severe storm 
which hit Chicago provided an ex- 
ample of how emergencies can be 
met through the use of stand-by 
power installations equipped with 
automatic engine controls. The 
storm disrupted electrical service 
in many parts of the city, affecting 
plants and business buildings, hos- 
pitals and homes. But Illinois Bell 
Telephone System resumed service 
within five seconds after the power __ 
failure! Bell had protected its serv- 
ice with stand-by, diesel-powered 
generators, operated by automatic 
engine controls. 

Synchro-Start Products, Inc., of 
Skokie, Ill., one of the nation’s big- 
gest producers of automatic con- 
trols for industrial and _ business 
use, has, for example, provided 
such safety installations for fire pro- 


tection at Chicago’s Midway Air- 
port, for frost protection in Cali- 
fornia orange groves, for oil field 
pumps in Arabia, and for ventila- 
tion in Alabama coal mines. 
Automatic controls insure that if 
the prime source of power fails, a 
second source is instantly available. 
Since the prime source of power for 
most business and industry is elec- 
tricity, the stand-by source is usu- 
ally a diesel or gasoline engine 


operating a generator, with the in-_ 


stallation governed by automatic 
controls. The controls automati- 
cally activate most standby installa- 
tions within five seconds of a fail- 
ure in the prime source of power. 
The same controls automatically 


stop the generator as soon as power 


is restored. Moreover, the controls 
test themselves and the entire in- 
stallation daily, thus eliminating 


“the need for additional mainte-— 


nance manpower to check them. 
A wide variety of industries use 


standby power installations. The — 
Bay Ridge Specialty Company of | 
_ Trenton, N. J., for example, pro- 


tects china products against sudden 
heat loss in the kilns with an emer- 


gency installation, and Foley's de-— 
partment store in Houston, Tex., — 
- ‘ . ag TASS | a 
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uses automatic controls and a diesel 
engine and generator to provide 
emergency lighting in its window- 
less, eight-story building. A number 
of automatic control sets have also 
been installed in police radio sta- 
tions across the country. 

Hospitals, where a power failure 
can mean loss of life, have set up 
emergency equipment to provide 
standby power for iron lungs, lights 
in operating rooms, and the like. 
Municipalities insure continuity in 
such essential services as water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal with stand- 
by installations. Emergency fire 
protection also covers most of the 
valuable passenger planes in the 
nation’s airports. 


Much of the nation’s defense ef- 
fort, too, relies on automatic con- 
trols for emergency protection in 
air bases like Glenview, IIL, 
Wright-Patterson at Dayton, Ohio, 
and McGhee-Tyson at Alcoa, 
Tenn.; in naval installations like 
San Diego, Calif., and army proj- 
ects like the Clark Hill Dam. The 
latest boom of atomic laboratory 
building around the country has 
required automatic engine stand- 
bys in these vital government in- 
stallations. 


Noise Tricks 


(Continued from page 29) 


could talk through the walls in 
normal conversational tones to a 
person in another apartment. 
When the Joneses in Apartment 
502 listened to television, every- 
body on the fifth floor heard the 
same program! 

Lightweight materials had been 
used in the wall construction. By 
using this new type of wall, the 
architect had been able to cut 
down on costs of expensive steel 
supporting structures throughout 
the building. The walls —light- 
weight solid plaster, coated again 
with plaster on each side—were 
fire-resistant, easily repaired, al- 
most portable. But peace and 
quiet had been wholly sacrificed 
in saving on building materials. 

To make matters worse in this 
building, the domestic hot-water 
circulating pump whined. Since 
the piping was rigidly attached to 


the concrete structure at every 

- floor level, the whine carried 

_ through the pipes, shook the con- 
. 4 2 ; 
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crete structure, and was radiated 
by all the ceiling structures. 

A number of solutions — includ- 
ing a quieter pump, re-attaching 
the piping system, or installing 
noise-absorbing couplings at the 
start of the pipeline in the base- 
ment — were suggested. None was 
as cheap or effective as a little 
foresight! 

People today are no more sen- 
sitive about noise than they ever 
were, according to Callaway, but 
there’s more noise to contend with 
because -mechanical devices are 
moving more rapidly and are of 
lighter construction. Transporta- 
tion is being speeded up, which is 
fine if you're in a hurry to get 
somewhere but not so good if you 
live near the highway, airport, or 
depot. 


Types of Noises 


Dealing with noise in the home 
is a tricky problem, because what 
is noise to one person may be 
music to another. Junior’s clarinet 
practicing may delight Mama, but 
it can cause the neighbor to break 


his lease. The low-pitched hum 


of an electric clock or refrigerator 
is no problem, but the shriek of 
a distant elevated train, probably 
no louder than a starting refrig- 
erator motor, is annoying. Noise 
you make yourself is not bother- 
some; it’s the unexpected noises 


that are hardest to bear. 


A person’s willingness to accept 
some sounds while objecting to 
others is quite obvious around the 
household. As Callaway explains, 
“A squeaking door is worse than 
a noisy vacuum cleaner simply be- 
cause doors are supposed to be 
silent and a vacuum cleaner isn’t.” 

A tactful suggestion to the 
neighbor who plays his radio too 
loudly could provide you with 
calm and quiet, instead of head- 
aches and hypertension. Just ask 
him to turn the radio down. If 
it’s a piano thumping away up- 


| stairs, your neighbor probably 


would listen quite cheerfully to 
your suggestion that'he put pads 
under the piano legs. 

However, mere. co-operation just 
wasn’t enough in the strange case 
of the “carved concrete,” which 
began one day when two brothers 


from a fashionable Chicago neigh- — 
borhood frantically summoned Dr. © 


Ine ne 
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Hardy. The calmer of the two ex- 
plained, “We own a d tp Feat, 
Brand new. Cost $75,000. My 
brother and I have always been 


friendly, never a spat. I live on | 
the first floor, he lives on the sec- 


ond. But I can hear every word 
that’s said in his apartment, and 
neither of us has any privacy.” 

After a quick inspection of the 
building, Hardy made this report: 
“The architect really had had a 
field day. No expense was spared. 
One of the most attractive homes 
I’ve ever seen. 

“But the floor or ceiling, de- 
pending on which apartment you 
were in, was a concrete slab. Noth- 
ing wrong with that, but in this 
case, the architect planned re- 
cessed lights on the first floor. So 
at intervals in the ceiling, scoops 
of concrete had been removed to 
make room for the lights. The 
only thing separating the two 
apartments where the lights were 
placed was a thin floor covering. 
Furthermore, noise also carried 
through the ventilating system, 
heating system, and plumbing 
system. 

“The situation could have been 
remedied somewhat with an addi- 
tional expenditure of $5,000. The 
last I heard, the two brothers were 
thinking of suing the architect,” 
Hardy adds. 


Cooperation Helps 


Fortunately, such cases are rare. 
Simple co-operation can _ usually 
solve cases where bathrooms are 
back to back in adjoining apart- 
ments, and noise from one unit 
goes through to the other. In 
many cases, says Callaway, the rea- 
son for this easy noise transmis- 
sion is that the medicine cabinets 
also are ‘back to back. Thus, there 
is only a thin sheet of metal sep- 
arating the two apartments —in 
effect, an open window. Usually 
this can be remedied at little cost 
by putting insulating material be- 
tween the medicine cabinets. 

Acoustical materials, often a help, 
are far from a cure-all to the 
noisy home. Hanging heavy dra- 
peries or lining a ceiling with 


- acoustical material sometimes 


makes offensive sounds more bear- 
able, but the noise of a fan, re- 
frigerator, heating system, or pass- 


ing elevated train won't be elimi- 


ees 
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Also Marking Pens and Inks for Wood, Glass, Cloth, 
Metal. Resists Heat or Cold. 


=a 
See Us About the Duo-Fast Double-Ended Putty Knife and the New 
Pen-Size Duo-Fast Pocket Stapler. 


available on the american market — 
ROSENFORS MILLING MACHINE | 


Equal to or better than.any mill made. © 
World famous Swedish quality means 
finest precision output and unexcelled 
lasting ability. And AVAILABLE .. . 
available now when you need them, 
at a price that will surprise you. 


Ask for Mr. Malvin 


ee 


,eee-see them, 
under power, 
at our showrooms. 
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Dau MACHINERY COMPANY 


LAKE STREET e CHICAGO 6 
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| FEDERAL INSULATION CO. 


| 168 N. Clinton st. 


you. Strictly confi- 
vally quick results. 


i Companies 
rk Street, Chicago 
LOS ANGELES « MIAMt 


CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL STORAGE 
UNLIMITED FLOOR LOAD 


MACHINERY .. PAPER. . STEEL 
member LICENSED & BONDED 


PRospect 6-4616 
7444 S. ASHLAND AVE. 
B.R.C. RR & I.N. RR 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »* Multigraphing 
Planographing »* Multilith 
Addressing ~* Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


e Tools and Dies -« 


Congress Tool & Die Works 


622 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 6 
RAndolph 6-4171 


JOB LOTS aAbS 


BOUGHT and SOLD by Fierst 


FIERST INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO. 
624 W. 26th Street DAnube 6-2930 


WHEN YOU NEED 


CELLOPHANE, 
POLYETHYLENE 


Phone CEntral 6-7703 


ELECTRICAL INSULATIONS 


(Authorized G.E. Distributors) 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Serving Industry Since 1920 


CONSULTING MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERS 


Job Evaluation — Wage Incentives 
Factory Work Simplification 
105 S. LA SALLE 


RANDOLPH. 6-4162 


nated if you change the lining of 
your living quarters. 

What should you be on guard 
against if you're buying a new 
house? Here’s what Callaway sug- 
gests: 

First of all, if you have an ar- 
chitect working for you, be sure 
to raise the question of noise con- 
trol. Just the location of rooms 
where noise is likely to occur with 
relation to rooms where you'll 
want quiet is extremely impor- 
tant. A bedroom located over the 
gameroom is sure to cause trouble. 


Transportation Noises 


Perhaps, Callaway points out, 
the ranch-type house has this in 
its favor: because the building is 
well spread out, the bedroom — 
where you’d probably like it most 
quiet —can easily be put off in 
a wing-all its own. 

A second consideration is loca- 
tion. If yowre worried about 
noise, you should give as much 
weight to how far you are from 
transportation as to how near you 
are to it. It may be convenient to 
live just a few hundred feet from 
the train so you can get a little 
extra sleep. every morning. But 
you won’t get as much sleep at 
night because of passing trains. 
Transportation facilities of any 
kind are always among the chief 
noise-offenders, Callaway says, so 
avoid railroad tracks, airports, and 
highways. 

Part of the location problem is 
the possibility of nearby factories. 
The property may be cheaper but 
you'll pay the difference in the 
loss of peace. There’s nothing very 
soothing about a punch press at 
1 a.m.! It’s al8o convenient to be 
close to a school—but not too 
close. A school yard at recess time 
can rival a football stadium when 
a halfback breaks away for an 80- 
yard run. 

You might ask yourself these 
questions: How close are trucks 
going to come? Am I likely to be 
disturbed by automobile noise — 
squealing brakes, horns, auto cut- 


outs? Is an elevated train nearby? 


Am I going to be bothered by 


noise from _ deliveries, airplanes. 


flying overhead, garbage collec- 
tions, nearby homes, riveting, ped- 
dlers, street-corner conversations? 
You're likely to get some “yes” 
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answers, so you'll have to weigh 
the disadvantages. 

In choosing the site, Callaway 
advises, more than anything else, 
“Look carefully at what the 
sources of noise at night might 
be.” It’s at night that the average 
person expects to relax, possibly 
listen to good music, or sleep. And 
that’s when noise is most notice- 
able. 

One of the most important 
sources of home noise is the fur- 
nace, and intensive thought should 
be given to the type of heating, 
the brand of heater, and the loca- 
tion of the furnace room. Check 
into the reputation of different 
types of heating and different 
makes of furnaces before deciding 
on which to install. Generally, the 
ideal place for the furnace room 
is under the kitchen if there’s a 
basement in your home. 

Actual physical construction ob- 
viously plays an important part 
in picking your living quarters, 
whether it’s your own home or in 
an apartment building. But Calla- 
way says it should be the most 
important consideration in a mul- 
tiple-housing unit. Once you’ve 
signed a lease for an apartment or 
bought half a duplex, it’s too late 
to start worrying about noises due 
to flimsy walls, floors, or ceilings. 


Material Problems 


You'll probably have to make 
some compromise, though, if 
you're moving into newly-con- 
structed quarters, he points out. 
“Architects are bound to use mod- 
ern construction materials, and 
you'll probably have to accept 
them.” One of the main problems 
is modern prefab walls, such as 
plaster or lightweight concrete 
block type. Making the walls a 
little thicker won’t help cut down 
noise, he says, they have to be 
much thicker. The thickness of a 
plaster wall has to be doubled be-— 
fore the normal human ear can 
notice a reduction in noise. And 
to notice a reduction again, the 
doubled wall would have to be 
doubled. 

So whether you’re buying or 
renting, says Callaway, you can — 
probably save yourself much dis- 
comfort if you'll take time to 
make sure that you won’t have 
unbearable noise from 


— 


in your new home. __ : 


/ 


any source 
er, 
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(Continued from page 28) 


four minutes at a time. Then I 
would crawl out and sit on the tile 
floor until I got so cold I had to 
get back into the tub. The Japanese 
around me were doing the same 
thing. Experiences of this kind 
multiplied hundreds of thousands 
of times have led to a demand that 
the Diet do something about the 
public utility strikes. 

A problem of as much impor- 
tance is telephone service. In Au- 
gust of 1952 the Ministry of Tele- 
communications was dissolved and 
a public corporation established 
instead to operate the telephone 
and telegraph system. The officials 
of the new corporation are now 
trying to find capital with which to 
expand the system. 


One of the reasons for the at- 
tention being given the telecom- 
munications system is a growing 
belief that one of the reasons for 
Japan’s industrial inefficiency is 
the inadequacy of its telephone 
service. Despite the fact that Japa- 
nese workers generally are intelli- 
gent and hard-working, productiv- 
ity in steel mills is only one-sixth 
as high as in the United States, and 
in coal mines, one-twentieth. In 
most other lines, productivity is no 
better. 


Telephone Tribulations 


Americans who have lived in 
Japan for many years believe there 
is some foundation to the theory 
that inadequate telephone service 
is partly responsible for Japan’s in- 
dustrial inefficiency. There are 48.5 
million telephones in the United 
States — about 31 per 100 popula- 
tion, but only 2.2 million tele- 
phones in Japan—about 2.6 per 
100 population. Yet, it is estimated 
that if facilities could be made 
available, there would be eight 
million telephones in Japan! Since 
facilities are not available, Japanese 
telephones are among the busiest 
in the world. 

Due to insufficient facilities, par- 
ticularly in dial offices, two special 
types of communications workers 
have come into existence in the 
busiest exchanges in Japan’s large 


cities. One is a professional “‘tele- | 


phone dialer,” who each morning 


pee ea ‘ ca 
Sets Cg EES 


Gentlemen... 


lished for yourself? 


Do you allocate the necessary time, thought 
and care in acquiring the (proper) clothes 


consistent with the standard you have estab- 


May we have the privilege of conferring 


with you on this subject so important to 


both of us? 


Merchant Tailors and Importers 
Clothes with Character 


STRESEN-REUTER 


Established 1888 


Suite 1822, 105 South La Salle St. 


RAndolph 6-0926 


Wood Workers for the Metal 
and Electrical Trades 


SPOOLS - HANDLES 
RADIO PARTS 


e@ BORING e REELS 
e ey eBLOCKS 


s PLUGS > WEDGES 
SAWING _eSHAPING 
We Manufacture to 
} | YBStathichea 1893 
AMERICAN 
WOOD WORKING CO. 


1660 N. LOWELL AVE. 


Walter H. Johnson 
Candy Co. 


Manufacturers of 


-_ “POWER HOUSE” 


and 


_ JOHNSON’S 
FAMOUS FUDGE 


4500 W. Belmont SPring 7-2424 


HAROLD M. PITMAN 
COMPANY 


Paul F. Schmidt, Pres. 


Metals, Chemicals, Sup- 
plies, Equipment, for the 
Photo-Engraver 


Chemicals;. Supplicss 
Equipment, Special Proc- 
esses, for the Lithog- 

rapher | 


51st Avenue and 33rd Street | 
CHICAGO 50 ; 


Established 1906 
Telephone Bishop 2-1174 
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90% OF EMPLOYEES 
RELAX MORE, PRODUCE MORE 
WITH FUNCTIONAL MUSIC 


That’s a fact, according to surveys of thousands of employees made 
by management subscribers to Functional Music, Inc. Fastest grow- 
ing idea of its kind, Functional Music 1s now helping increase effi- 
ciency, production and employee morale in hundreds of Chicago- 
area factories and offices. 


At no extra cost, sound system can also be used for paging, public 
address, radio broadcast, announcements and emergencies. 


No installation charge, no initial investment, only a small monthly 
fee of mere pennies per employee! 


Write or call for FREE TRIAL without obligation. 


Also, ask for full information including reprint of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor article “Music While We Work.” 


FUNCTIONAL MUSIC, INC. 


179 N. Michigan Avenue RAndolph 6-5060 
A subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 


EARL M. SCHWEMM AGENCY 


INDIVIDUAL LIFE CONTRACTS: 
A complete line of diversified contracts, from One Year Renewable Term to 

: Single Premium Life. 

AANNUITIES: 
Single Premium Immediate, Single Premium Temporary. Annual Premium Re- 
tirement, Single Premium Deferred. 

GROUP CONTRACTS: 
Group Life, Wholesale Group Life, Group Accident and Health, Group Hospi- 
talization, Group Annuities. (With Guaranteed Rates) . 

GROUP PERMANENT 

PENSION TRUSTS a Specialty. Specially designed Group Annuity Contract for Profit 
Sharing Plans. 

WOMEN’S PREFERRED RISKS: Rates based on more favorable mortality assumptions 
than previously used. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


135 So. Lea Salle Street ASSURANCE COMPANY Chicago 3, Illinois 


, 


« INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SOLD AND FINANCED 


* We have several choice locations immediately 
available, both Vacant and Improved. We can 
also finance construction or handle refinancing 
by long-term mortgage or Sale-Lease Plan. 


Ten Offices Throughout Chicagoland 
Offering Complete Real Estate Service 


BAIRD & WARNER 


an A AAW 1IS55 
my 215 No. Dearborn St. CEntral 6-1855 
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asks executives in her company 
what numbers they want her to call. 
She does the dialing because of- 
ficials cannot afford to spend up to 
half an hour trying to call one per- 
son! The other is the professional 
messenger. When a call cannot be 
completed after 30 minutes of 
steady dialing, the messenger is 
simply given a written message and 
off he goes to deliver it! 

Long distance service is even 
worse. Only about one attempt in 
three to reach the operator to place 
a toll call in dial cities actually suc- 
ceeds. Once the operator is reached, 
and the call is recorded, an average 
of more than an hour elapses be- 
fore a connection to the distant 
number is made. Then, when the 
call is finally set up, it is often dif- 
ficult to hear due to poor transmis- 
sion, noise and interference. 

The streets of Japanese cities are 
unbelievably crowded with people 
going places and running errands 
that in America would be done by 
telephone. 


No Speeding Tickets! 


As for streets and highways, to 
Americans who are accustomed to 
driving for pleasure, Japan is a 
shock indeed. Intercity highways 
are usually narrow, dusty, rutted, 
and crowded with trucks, bicycles, 
automobiles, carts, dogs, and pedes- 
trians, On an average, it is not pos- 
sible to drive more than 20 miles 
an hour even in the open. The re- 
sult is that few people in Japan 
drive for pleasure. But many 
Japanese believe it unwise to im- 
prove roads, thinking that if they 
did, it would merely increase de- 
mand for petroleum products, 
nearly all of which must be im- 
ported, and this in turn would 
make the Japanese foreign ex- 
change fund even less adequate 
than it is today. 

Many Americans assume that 
Japan is making great profits out 
of the Korean war and should have 
plenty of dollar exchange as a re- 
sult. In view of the tremendous — 
volume of orders placed in Japan 
by the United States for equipment 
required in Korea, it is easy to 
understand the general view in the 
United States that Japan has a good 
thing in the Korean war. Actually, 
in discussing this with Japanese 
businessmen, another side of the 
story is brought out. The system of 
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procurement followed by American 
military buyers has resulted in the 


virtual elimination of what might | 


be termed profiteering on these 
contracts. 

A large percentage of orders filled 
in Japanese factories for the United 
States Army yield no profit what- 
ever. They are accepted only be- 
cause the Japanese need the dollar 
exchange and the Japanese workers 
need the jobs. The owners, how- 
ever, in these cases, are not making 
a return on the use of their fac- 
tories. Many Japanese argue that 
the policy of accepting orders from 
the United States, which yield no 
profit, is a wise one. They point 
out that in this way, they can con- 
tribute to the success of the United 
Nations cause in Korea. Others 
take a different stand .and insist 
that something should be done to 
enable them to make a fair profit. 


The Japanese stock market has 
been booming for over a year. Part 
of the reason for this is that many 
of the companies listed on the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange pay divi- 
dends ranging from 15 to 60 per 
cent per year. Strange though it 
may seem, the high dividend rates 
are not signs of prosperity, but in 
most instances are unhealthy! The 
stockholders equity in Japanese 
companies is relatively small. In- 
debtedness to banks or to bond- 
holders is excessive. If a Japanese 
company has money left over after 
paying its fixed obligations, it may 
be sufficient to pay a high dividend 
rate because so little cash is re- 
quired to pay a return on the small 
amount of stock outstanding. 


No Depreciation Funds! 


Another factor influencing the 


high dividend rate is the unwilling- 


ness of management to set up an 
adequate fund to enable them to 
replace their depreciated machin- 
ery. If depreciation rates were 
proper, and an effort were made to 
reduce the fixed indebtedness, the 
dividend rates instead of being 
high, would be lower than those 
paid in the United States. One of 


_ the principal reasons why Japanese 
“management makes little effort to 


pay off bank loans and bonded 
debts is a belief that inflation will 
continue, and through inflation, 
indebtedness will in time be- 
| insignificant burden. 


| Home Office 224 Michigan Boulevard Chicago, tines 


Wo 
he Mig hty Money Maker 
at WORK 
RENTAL TELEVISION for Hotels ; 


Electronic Program Preview System 


in combination with the 
ELECTRONIC SNAP-ON SYSTEM 


Opereted TELEVISION for Motels and Public Places 


with the_ 
Electronic Program Preview System 


Unaware that there is a TV Set 
in the room, your hotel guest, 
amuses himself as pleases his 
fancy. Looking at a TV pro- 
gram may be the last thing on 


his mind... 


At the start of each new half- 
hour program, the TV Set goes 
on as if by magic! It gives your 


guest a 4 minute Preview FREE. 


It captures attention — its dra- é 
4 
matic action excites interest to : 
such a point... 3 
F 
= 


. that your guest snaps on 
the switch in his desire to see BES 
the rest of the ‘program! The 


Al 


snapping on of the Set is re: 
corded in the Cashier's Office so 
the rental charge can be posted 
on the guest’s statement. 


4 minutes of dramatic _ ‘ 
_ action doubles or even © 
triples TV income a if | 


PREVIEW TELEVISION CORP. — 


Serving The Entire United States al 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


FREYN ENGINEERING 


Department of 
Koppers Company, Inc. 
Established 1914 


Industrial Plants 


Power Stations 
—— 


Design and Construction 
Surveys and Reports 
Appraisals 
Expert Testimony 
—— 


109 N. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
STate 2-4080 


BOOST YOUR SALES 


With This New Low Price Name Imprinted 
GOOD-WILL SALES BUILDER 


Nownes. 2°: with 

“SLICK -KIT’” — a 

| new, clever Pocket 

| Folder with 5” Comb 
and 4” Steel Nail 
File in inside pocket 
inserts. Appealing, 
convenient for pocket 
or purse. Made of 
pure virgin vinyl 
plastic with attrac- 
tive outside Lizard @ 

| Design and glossy 
inside finish. Light Sr 
in weight for easy = aH 

| handling and low cost mailing. CLOSED 


FREE SAMPLE —sent on your letterhead 


request—with low quantity 
| prices with or without name imprint. Many other 
clever advertising specialties. 


; CHARMS & CAIN 


| 407 So. Dearborn, Dept. CC-33, 


(Mfrs. ) 
Chicago 5, I. 


GEO. H. GRUENDEL 
and COMPANY 


Pension and Profit Sharing 
Trusts 


| Insured or Self Administered 
Employee Disability Programs 
Deferred Compensation Plans 


2040 Lincoln Park West 
Chicago 14 
BUckingham 1-3146 
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A Secretary In Your Briefcase! 


If that trim, little gadget lying on this secretary’s desk looks like an 
outsized compact, guess again! It’s actually a complete dictating ma- 
chine that’s less than 214 inches thick and, according to its manufac- 
turer, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., about 25 per cent lighter than any 
other unit made. Developed after two years of laboratory research 
costing over half a million dollars, the “Edison V.P. Voicewriter” is 
small enough to be carried in the average briefcase. 

The 12-pound unit uses Vinylite recording discs which have a ca- 
pacity of 30 minutes of dictation. The Voicewriter is described as espe- 
cially easy to operate. A single knob performs all the functions 
necessary to permit an executive or his secretary to recall the last few 
words spoken or to reproduce the entire contents of a disc. Operating 
on 25 watts, the device has two lights which indicate when the ma- 
chine is on and when it is ready for dictation. 


Americans puzzle at the high cost 
of production in Japan, because 
the average salary paid workers in 
Japanese factories is around $45.00 
a month. The executives of most 
Japanese companies receive not 
more than $100.00 a month and 
many much less. A few in some of 
the large companies actually receive 
less than their most highly skilled 
workers. Production costs are high 
because of the unreliable electric 
power, because of inadequate and 


_poor telephone service, and for 
many other-reasons. One is that the 


costs of imported raw materials 
have been excessive. 

The Korean war resulted in the 
adoption of a policy by the United 
States government of stock-piling 
critical raw materials. Prices rose 
fantastically. Japanese industry had 
to buy these commodities in com- 


petition with the United States. 
Now that stock-piling by the 
United States is at an end, and war 
commodity prices are dropping, the 
Japanese are hopeful that their own 
costs will be reduced. 

In order not to be so dependent 
on commodities bought abroad, 
and also to reduce their foreign 
trade deficits, strenuous efforts are 
being made to become more self- 
sufficient. One movement much 


_ misunderstood by Americans is the 
trend in Japan to wear more silk — 


and less cotton and wool. Although 
this may seem absurd in view of 
the fact that silk is more expensive, 


the results may prove that this is 


a wise policy for Japan. The 
Japanese do not produce cotton or 
wool and have to import these com- 


modities. Japan, however, produces “ 
most of the world’s silk, dot 


>. 7 a 


= 
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markets for silk have not been good 
for many years. Japanese reason | 


that it is wiser for them to wear 


more of their own locally produced | 


silk than it is to wear cotton or 
wool which can only be obtained 
by drawing on their inadequate 
foreign exchange fund. 

One thing that troubles Japanese 
is their inability to develop their 
foreign tourist industry to a level 
comparable to that of France, Italy, 
or the United Kingdom. Consider- 


ing that Japan is such a beautiful | 


country, and that foreigners are 
treated so courteously, it is difficult 
for them to understand why more 
Americans do not spend their vaca- 
tions in the Far East. In reality, the 
facilities for foreign tourists are 
now adequate, whereas two years 
ago they were not. 


Tourist Facilities 


The Unitéd States Military Forces | 
have relinquished most of the fine | 


tourists hotels which they formerly 
used. These hostelries are again 
available for the entertainment of 


guests from overseas. Sixteen inter- | 


national airlines now fly into Nip- 
pon and _ trans-Pacific steamship 


| 


service is improving. Within the | 


country itself, first class railway | 
sleepers are available for tourists, | 


and The Japan Airlines offers con- 


venient flights to principal points of | 


interest. Taxi cabs are plentiful for 
local sightseeing, as are the familiar 


rickishas. There are three classes of | 
taxi cabs in Japan. The first class, | 
the most recent models of American | 
low-priced vehicles, charge 30 cents | 


per kilometer. The next class, made 
up of older automobiles, charge 26 
cents and the lowest class, which 
is made up principally of pocket- 
size Japanese cars which can only 
accommodate short slender people, 
charge a modest 23 cents per kilo- 
meter. 

The Japanese dream of the time 
when their foreign exchange dif- 
ficulties will vanish as hundreds of 
thousands of Americans come to 
their country each .year for their 
vacations. There is no question but 
what these hundreds of thousands 
of Americans would be well pleased 
with their visits to Japan. There is 
much doubt, however, that they 
will come until the Japanese do a 
better publicity job in creating in- 
terest in the United States. 
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Subcontract Work Wanted 


On this page and the three pages that follow will be found offerings 
of a wide variety of facilities and services available in the Chicago area 
for government defense subcontract work. This valuable directory 
also includes offerings of services helpful in obtaining government 


contracts or meeting the government’s exacting requirements. 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


Contract Manufacturing 
Presses to 390 Tons 


STAMPING 
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FORMING 
SPRAYING 
e WELDING 


Aluminum Fabrication 


Can Meet Government 
Specifications 


FILLMORE 4- 
9500 
2055 Ruby St. 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 
11“ deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 


84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 
Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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Point Four 


(Continued from page 30) 


on the part of the individual in- 
vesting companies to maintain and, 
if possible, improve their relative 
position in the industry.” Manu- 
facturers who went into the for- 
eign field sought to “gain or main- 


tain markets which would other- | 


wise be closed to them because of 
currency and other restrictions on 
trade.” 

He concluded that both public 
and private investment have a role 
— public capital, whether provided 
by the U. S. or the local countries, 
for such things as land transporta- 
tion, harbors, communications, de- 
velopment of water resources and 
generation of electric power. But 
private capital is needed, too, not 
to “close the dollar gap” as some 
argue (for it doesn’t) but “for its 
own essential economic purposes, 
which are to help foreign coun- 
tries develop their resources and 
to improve their productivity to 
the mutual advantage of them- 
selves and of the United States.” 


Other Capital Exporters 


Maffry also conluded that it is 
not necessary to think in terms 
of spreading U. S. capital indis- 
criminately all over the world. 
There are other capital-exporting 
countries, such as Japan and the 
countries of Western Europe. 
“These,” he noted, “have been 
familiar areas of investment for 
Americans in the past and could 
become so again under suitable 
inducements. The underdeveloped 
areas are familiar fields of invest- 
ment for European and Japanese 
investors, who are prepared to in- 
vest in these areas free of many of 
the inhibitions which frustrate 
American investors. Furthermore, 
a movement of private capital 
from the United States to other in- 
dustrialized countries of the free 
world and from them to underde- 
veloped areas could contribute sig- 
nificantly to the solution of the 
world’s payments problem.” 

Attacking the problem of how 
to stimulate greater private invest- 


‘ment, Maffry made a series of pro- 


_posals which fall into three gen- 
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eral categories: techniques for 
guaranteeing the investor against 
the political, but not the business, 
risk; putting the Export-Import 
Bank into large scale commercial 
banking business internationally; 
and providing tax incentives. 


Third Guarantee? 


At present, under the Mutual 
Security Act, the government is 
authorized to guarantee private 
capital against two types of risk: 
expropriation or nationalization 
by a foreign public authority, and 
inconvertibility of foreign  cur- 
rencies. Maffry suggests a third 
type: against the risk of loss as a 
result of civil war or disorders. He 
also thinks the insuring cost — one 
per cent a year for each of the two 
existing types—is too high. In 
addition there is too much red 
tape in negotiating a guarantee 
contract with the government. 

Yet, since the corporate in- 
vestors which have used the pres- 
ent system have all been first class 
companies in their respective 
fields, he feels that investment 
guarantees “if offered on a satis- 
factory basis and at reasonable 
cost, might be widely availed of.” 

He suggested that a guarantee 
system could be devised that would 
be completely self-supporting ex- 
cept in case of international war, 
by providing all-risk coverage at 
standard rates to all bona fide in- 
vestors. He contended that a fee 
of not more than one per cent per 
year for all-risk coverage would at- 
tract a large volume of private 
foreign investment, make possible 
a rapid accumulation of loss re- 
serve, and bring into play the 
sound insurance principle that 
“with a sufficiently large number 
and satisfactory distribution of in- 
dividual risks, the individual risk 
need not be subjected to examina- 


‘tion except to the extent required 


to see that it is eligible on its 


face” —i.e., eliminate the red tape. 


Import-Export Bank 


In discussing the possibilities of 
using the Export-Import Bank, | 
Maffry’s experience with it en- 
abled him to speak with authority. 
The Bank, he said, “could as a 


extensive partnership with Ameri- _ 


ed 


ee.” 
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can corporations willing to extend 
their operations in foreign coun- 
tries. The Bank could advertise its 
willingness to supply loan capital 
for approved development proj- 
ects, on relatively easy terms as re- 
gards interest and amortization, to 
be combined with equity money, 
technology and management sup- 
plied by American corporate in- 
vestors. The inducement to corpo- 
rate investors would be the frank 
offer of relatively cheap loan capi- 
tals’ 

The Bank also, he suggested, 
could make loans for development 
purposes to qualified foreign cor- 
portations not affiliated with Amer- 
ican corporate investors — some- 
thing it has done on occasion in 
the past. 


Unique Bank 


Such steps, he argued, would 
carve out for the Bank a unique 
field in international finance “in 
which it would not be competing 
in any true sense with private cap- 
ital, and in which the Interna- 
tional Bank cannot operate _be- 
cause of the express provisions of 
its charter. Except where there is 
a compelling national interest to 
be served, the Export-Import Bank 
should remove itself entirely from 
the financing of basic facilities 
such as transportation, water con- 
trol, and power generation in 
countries which are members of 
the International Bank and which, 
as members, have access to its re- 
sources.” — 

These steps could be taken with- 


out new legislation, except pos- | 


sibly an increase in the Bank’s 
statutory lending authority of $4.5 
billion. 

The most effective single means 
of stimulating private investment 
abroad, however, is through tax 
incentives. This is strikingly il- 
lustrated domestically by the flow 


of capital into the oil industry, 


with its special depletion allow- 
ance. 

The main‘ device proposed by 
Maffry in this field is the exten- 
sion to other areas of the free 
world the tax advantages now 
granted to Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations. The reasons 


for granting partial exemptions to_ 
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income derived mostly from opera- 
tions in this hemisphere are 
equally valid in other areas, he 
maintained. “The main purpose 
was to place American corpora- 
tions on a more equal footing as 
regards taxes with other foreign 
corporations operating in Latin 
America. The present exemption 
works out at approximately 14 
percentage points and has the ef- 
fect of reducing the tax rate from 
a normal 52 per cent to approxi- 
mately 38 per cent. This partial 
exemption, combined with the tax 
credit allowed for taxes paid lo- 
cally, means that the residual tax 
liability of corporations qualifying 
as Western Hemisphere Trade 
Corporations may be small or nil.” 


Tax Exemption 


Exemption of foreign corporate 
income from the federal corpora- 
tion tax might also be used, in 
Maffry’s opinion. “This is a prin- 
ciple followed by numerous other 
countries, including a few capital- 
exporting countries in the same 


position as the United States. It 
involves no departure from the 
principle of progressive taxation 
of individual incomes since the in- 
come involved, though received 
free by the parent corporation, 
would be taxed at full rates if 
and when distributed to individual 
stockholders.” 

These are the main features of 
Maffry’s recommendations, though 
he did not overlook such addi- 
tional aspects as the need for ad- 
justing anti-trust and SEC statutes 
to adapt them to the requirements 
of foreign investments. He also 
suggested the creation of interna- 
tional mutual funds as an institu- 
tional device for the mobilization 
of private capital of individuals. 

“Such funds, set up as open-end 
investment trusts, would offer their 
shares to individual private in- 
vestors and use the funds thus 
mobilized for investment in the 
securities of foreign enterprises 
and foreign governments. Ideally, 
the establishment of mutual funds 
of this character should be left 
entirely to private initiative.” 
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The government, he added, 
might consider helping by creating 
a class of foreign securities either 
partially or completely exempt 
from federal income tax. This tax 
preference could be used to direct 
private capital where it was par- 
ticularly needed, by qualifying in- 
ternational mutual funds for the 
preference in certain areas, like 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia, 
and denying it in others, like 
Canada. 


Flexible Plan 


One of the virtues of Maffry’s 
study is that it offers a number of 
alternatives in attacking the prob- 
lem. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion, probably through the Mutual 
Security Administration now 
headed by Harold Stassen, expects 
to work out a program in partner- 
ship with Congress, getting legis- 
lative advice whether to proceed 
through a system of guarantees, 
through the Export-Import Bank, 
by means of tax incentives, or by 
some combination of the three. 
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Ideas: A Symposium 


(Continued from page 26) 


quick excursions to follow up the 
attractive sidelines which always 
become apparent to creative work- 
ers on even the most narrow re- 
search assignments. 

While pushing straight ahead 
on our approved programs we 
mustn’t overlook new ideas which 
bear on other fields. You can see 
our problem. On the one hand, 
we want research scientists to con- 
centrate most of their time and 
talent on the important projects 
assigned them. On the other hand, 
we want to take advantage of the 
new possibilities which crop up 
during their work. Unfortunately, 
we can’t have our cake and eat it. 
Our scientists cannot spend all 
their time on a particular project 
and still explore the merits of 
ideas which have little relation to 
that project. But it is important to 
our future that we give encourage- 
ment to new ideas. 


Not Original 


The devices which we use to 
foster the new ideas are not origi- 
nal with us, although they have 
been modified to meet the special 
needs of our organization. One 
thing which we do is to encourage 
our research men in spending a 
part of their working time in the 
laboratory and library exploring 
the potentialities of their new 
ideas. We believe that around ten 
per cent of a man’s working time 
can justifiably be spent on this 
type of activity—running occasional 
lab tests, reading available litera- 
ture on the subject, checking on 
existing patents, and in general 
getting more facts pertinent to his 
idea. 

But that type of checking often 

isn’t adequate to evaluate a new 


thought. Hence, in our chemical : 


research department we have set 
up some formal machinery just for 
the purpose of analyzing fresh ideas. 
A special committee meets pe 
riodically to go over suggestions 
submitted through our “Sugges- 
tion Memoranda” system. 
Some suggestions are presented 
in quite complete form, with li- 
brary research information, results 
of laboratory tests and a detailed 


analysis of the scheme’s possibili- 
ties. Others are extremely sketchy 
—just a bare outline of a rather 
general idea which may need 
much more investigation. 

The committee considers these 
ideas from many standpoints. Can 
we hope to get patent protection? 
Is there a likely market for the 
end product? What is the existing 
competition? Will the operation 
fit in with other General Mills ac- 
tivities? Do we have a good raw 
materials position? How long will 
it take to explore the merits of the 
idea? How does it compare in po- 
tential return with other ideas un- 
der consideration? In other words, 
we evaluate an idea on its new- 
ness, feasibility and ultimate com- 
mercial potential. 

If a new idea meets these tests 
and looks good to our committee, 
it is assigned to someone in the 
laboratories for more extensive 
“scouting.” This may get into the 
preliminary stages of process de- 
velopment, exploring the cost 
problem, deciding if a reasonable 
selling price is possible, and check- 
ing the many other questions 
which must be answered. The 
scouting study must provide the 
answers which research manage- 
ment will need in deciding wheth- 
er a major new program will be 
justified if the idea still seems 
promising after the scouting 
studies are completed. 


Committee Function 


Our committee can act on sug- 
gestions in any one of five ways: 

We can recommend work on 
the idea under a somewhat related 
work program already in opera- 
tion. This request is considered in 
the next monthly review. of the 
particular project and is assigned 
a relative priority rating along 
with other objectives approved in 
that program. 

Alternately, we can refer the 
idea to experts in the particular 
field involved—for example, in 
our Commercial Chemical Devel- 
opment Department—asking them 
about the merits of the suggestion. 
This might answer a question on 
market potential. If the report 1s 
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favorable, the idea then would .be 
a stronger candidate for experi- 
mental investigation. 

Or, we can put the idea into a 
file of unexplored proposals. This 
isn’t a pigeon-holing maneuver. 
Rather, it is a way of holding up 
action for or against the idea. We 
do this for several reasons. For ex- 
ample, we might do it because 
other work being done in the lab- 
oratories may have some bearing 
on the idea which could, when 
farther along, help us make a final 
decision. 


Ideas Exchanged 


We also can send the idea along 
to another division of General 
Mills. An idea for a better chicken 
feed would go to the Larrowe Di- 
vision which maintains its own 
research staff and-~constantly is 
dealing with such problems. 

The only other possibility is to 
simply turn down the idea. We 
might do this because it already 
has been patented, because it is 
technically impractical, because the 
product would be difficult to mar- 
ket, or because the idea just 
doesn’t fit in with other company 
activities. 

Some ideas which are turned 
down for lack of promise as to fi- 
nancial return and which do not 
fit into our basic research program 
may none the less be “good ideas.” 
To take care of these good but 
unaccepted ideas, the committee 
may recommend to management 
that the idea be offered to agen- 
cies outside the company. - 

Briefly, that is the way our “Sug- 
gestion Memoranda” system works. 
We think it~has several merits. 
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For one thing, it encourages crea- 
tive thinking among our research 
men. It gives them an established 
way of bringing their new ideas to 
the attention of the company. 
They know their ideas will be 
checked from many angles which 
they, individually, could not man- 
age in their spare time. 

In addition to this formal sys- 
tem for dealing with ideas, we 
urge our men to talk over new 
ideas with their co-workers. This 
thinking may apply to projects al- 
ready in progress and be of direct 
value to other workers. On the 
other hand, talking about a new 
idea can stimulate the creative 
bug in other men. 

New ideas seem to create other 
new ideas, with pyramiding bene- 
fits. Research needs creative think- 
ing. A research laboratory must 
make every effort to stimulate, en- 
courage and reward that sort of 
thinking. Then we must pick out 
the best ideas and use them to 
mold a good future. Our “Sugges- 
tion Memoranda” system, we be- 
lieve, helps us make the right 
choices when they are most im- 
portant. 

Dr. Malcolm M. Renfrew 


Director of chemical research, 
General Mills Research 
Laboratories 


IDEAS: 


How do you safeguard 
them? 


In a very real sense, ideas have 
many of the attributes of prop- 
erty. They can be owned, con- 
trolled, bought, sold, rented and 
protected by law. Here is an ani- 
mated summary of the mechanics 
of legal protection of ideas which 
can be patented. 

Let us suppose that one day 


John Smith has a NEW idea, not 
a purely philosophical reflection — 


but something which can take tan- 
gible form. John may not realize 
it but he is immediately faced with 
a problem. If he wants to cash in 
on his idea, he must choose be- 
tween several courses of action. © 
His idea is property—his ex- 
clusive property in fact. He can 
choose to keep his idea secret, if 
he likes, and sometimes Secrecy aM 
works out very well. Take, for in- = 
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Angostora Bitters. It is said that 
the formula for this product has 
been kept secret in the same fam- 
ily for generations. If John has a 
formula, he may feel inclined to 
keep it to himself and do his best 
to make a profit by manufacturing 
the product made from the for- 
mula. ‘The law recognizes his right 
to do so and will do its best to 
prevent others from stealing or 
wrongfully obtaining the formula 
from him. 


But the law does not regard or- | 


dinary chemical or physical anal- 
ysis of a product as a wrongful 
method of obtaining information 
regarding John’s secret. So, if 
John tries to keep his formula a 
secret, he must be prepared to run 
the risk that others may properly 
take the product which he sells 
and, by analysis, learn the secret 
of his idea. Having done so, they 
will have just as much right to 
make and use John’s “secret” as he 
himself has unless John, within 
the proper time, decides to obtain 
a patent. 


John v. Richard 


Again, if John decides to rely 
on secrecy, he runs the risk that 
someone else (say Richard Jones) 
independently may have the same 
novel idea. If that happens, Rich- 
ard has just as much right to his 
own idea as John has to his. Rich- 
ard may have ambitions which 
differ greatly from John’s. He may, 
for example, have a great desire 
to see his name in print. If this 
leads Richard to publish his for- 
mula, then John’s property right 
in the formula will, for all prac- 
tical purposes, be destroyed unless 
John is still able to secure a pat- 
ent. So John had better think 
twice before he decides to protect 
his idea by attempting to keep it 
secret. 

Let us suppose that, fortunately, 
a friend of John’s recommends 
that he see Jim Brown, an expe- 
rienced patent attorney. Jim tells 
John that to qualify for patent 
protection, his idea must respond 
favorably to a number of tests and 
he proceeds to question Jim in 
much the same way a doctor ob- 
tains the history of a patient. 

First, he wants to know if the 
idea is now. “Well,” says John, “it’s 
certainly new as far as I’m in- 
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ea _ ventional? Then inquire about the Stratoclear Line. 
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216 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


So 


formed.” Jim points out that to be 
patentable the idea must not have 
been known to anyone else in the 
United States before it occurred to 
John and the idea must not have 
been patented or described in any 
printed publication issued before 
the idea came to John, or issued 
more than one year before he files 
an application for patent. They 
agree that it might take months 
to search all the possibly pertinent 
publications to find out if John’s 
idea can qualify in this respect 
and Jim decides merely to take a 
quick look in the most likely liter- 
ature to see if he can find any 
prior disclosure which will show 
the idea is not new. (When Jim 
makes this brief search, he finds 
nothing significant.) 

Secondly, Jim asks if John be- 
lieves that the idea would be un- 
obvious to the ordinary worker 
skilled in the art concerned. John 


believes that his idea would not 
be. 


Patent Application 


Thirdly, Jim asks if John’s prod- 
uct has been publicly used or on 
sale in the United States before 
the idea occurred to him, or used 
or on sale more than a year to 
date. John believes not. 


Fourthly, Jim asks if John has 
filed any patent applications or 
obtained any patents in any 
foreign countries for the idea 
more than 12 months previously. 
John gives a firm negative. 

“Well,” says Jim, “you qualify 
all right to file an application for 
patent and I suggest we do just 
that. We should know in about 
three years whether the Patent 
Office will grant a patent or not.” 


“But I need the patent right 


away, says John. Jim explains 
that the Patent Office has only 
about 600 examiners and receives 
almost 300 new applications ever 
working day. It usually takes sev- 
eral hours to examine each ap- 
plication and most applications 
must be examined several times. 
“How much will all this cost?” 
asks John. “Oh, about $100 to 


$250 to file with a total cost of 


about $250 to $500 if a patent 
actually issues,” says Jim. Hearing 
this, John picks up his. hat and 
is about to depart but when he 
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thinks of the dangers in relying 
on secrecy, he sits down again. 

“One more thing,” says John. 
“If we file this application, will 
my secret be published so that 
others will learn about it?” “Only 
if you actually obtain a patent,” 
says Jim. “This enables you to 
determine whether the Patent 
Office will grant a patent and the 
form the patent will take before 
you make up your mind whether 
you want to go the secrecy route 
or not. If we can only secure very 
limited coverage, perhaps you will 
conclude not to issue your patent 
at all. We can always abandon the 
application. You have complete 
control over that phase of the 
proceedings.” 

So John decides to file an ap- 
plication, Jim prepares a detailed 
description of the invention. This 
includes a specific example of the 
formula and the best method of 
making the product. Then Jim 
and John try to put their collec- 
tive finger on the “heart” of the 
invention and Jim draws several 
claims (brief abstracts or defini- 
tions of the invention) which are 
placed at the end of the descrip- 
tion. Jim also has John sign an 
oath covering the four areas of in- 
formation and the papers with 
the $30 filing fee are sent to the 
Patent Office. 


Now An “Interference”! 


After two or three years Jim 
telephones John. “Good news and 
bad news, John. The Patent Of- 
fice has finally allowed all of your 
claims but you’ve been put in 
interference with Henry Hall.” 

“What does that mean?” asks 
John. Jim explains that evidently 
Henry Hall has had the same idea 
and has also filed a patent appli- 
cation in much the same form as 
John’s; that the Patent Office in 
such a situation is permitted by 
law only to grant a patent to the 
inventor who first made the in- 
vention and that an interference 
is a proceeding to determine 
whether John or Henry made the 
invention first. 

“By the way,” asks Jim, “when 
did you first make your inven- 
tion?” “Oh, about 18 months be- 
fore we filed the application,” says 
John. 

On examining John’s records, 
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| Jim has the task of telling John 
that his records are of no value 
whatever as proof that John made 
his invention prior to the filing 
date of his patent application. Jim 
points out that while John care- 
fully made a complete description 


John didn’t show his notebook to 
anyone and, while he made prod- 
ucts from his formula, all this 
work was done by John himself, 
secretly. In short, John doesn’t 


who could verify the fact that 


given day or that he made the 
product at any given time. 
“But,” says John, “I wrote out 
the formula and mailed it regis- 
tered mail to myself on the day 


postmark date clearly on it. That 
shows I made the invention at 
least as early as the date of the 
postmark.” 


Postmark Valid? 


“Unfortunately,” said Jim, “it 
isn’t too clear from the decisions 


whether the courts will give you | 


the date of the postmark or not. 
It would have been better. if you 
had disclosed the formula on that 
date to someone who was capable 
of understanding the idea. If this 
is the only ‘record’ you have, I 
think we better assume that the 


earliest legal date for your in- 
vention is the date we filed your 
application in the Patent Office.” 

“What will an interference pro- 
ceeding cost?” asks John. “The 
cost might run to several thousand 
dollars,” says Jim. “Our side of 
the proceeding-will be very simple 
because we would not present any 
evidence, but Henry Hall may 
take days of testimony; there will 
be a number of hearings and pos- 
sibly appeals. I recommend that 
we try to settle this thing out of 
court. Let’s propose to Hall that 
the man who actually was first be 
granted the patent and the other 
man receive a free license under 
the patent.” “Sounds sensible to 
me,” says John. 

Hall is as much frightened at 
the prospects of an interference 
as John and he readily agrees to 
a settlement. The attorneys find 


of his formula in his notebook, | 


have a single supporting witness | 


John wrote out the formula on a | 


the idea occurred to me and here’s | 
the envelope, still sealed, with the | 


that while Hall has good records | 
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and the necessary supporting wit- 
nesses, he did not 


was filed so John was awarded 


the patent and Hall received a | 


free license under it. Fortunately, 
Hall was so busy with other busi- 
ness ventures that he didn’t have 
time to compete with John in 
marketing the product concerned 
and John settled back to begin to 
enjoy 17 years of lawful monopoly 


| on his patented product. 
But this bliss proved short-lived. | 


Just as business was improving, 
John received a letter from the 
Y Corporation charging that his 
product violated their prior Patent 
No. 2,222,222. John rushed to 
Jim’s office. “Will you tell the Y 
Corporation that I have been 
granted my own patent on this 
product and I’m only doing what 
the Patent Office says I’m entitled 
to do?” 

sitistan dee iIMutte; Says. Fis 
“You've run headlong into another 
of those fallacies which beset the 
average inventor. Your patent 
doesn’t give you any right to make 
anything. It only gives you the 


right to stop others from making ! 


the product which is covered by 
your patent. It enables you to try 
to eliminate competition on that 
product and that’s all.” 


An Earlier Patent? 


When a copy of No. 2,222,222 
is secured, John and Jim find, 
sure enough, that the Y patent 
covers, in a very broad way, what 
John is doing. “There are basic 
patents and there are improve- 


ment patents,” says Jim, enayon 1hee 


looks to me as though the Y Com- 
pany has obtained an earlier basic 
patent. Their claims may be too 
broad and we might be able to 
win in court, but litigation is ex- 
pensive, and the outcome is never 
certain. Let’s see if they will give 
you a license.” John convinces the 
Y Corporation that his product 
will not substantially interfere 
with their sales, so they agree to 
grant him a license under their 
patent for a reasonable royalty. 
This enables John to stay in busi- 
ness and he soon regards the roy- 
alty which he pays them as just 
another business expense. 

Later, John finds that “the: Z 


think of the | 
idea until after John’s application | 
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Company is manufacturing and 
selling his product. Again he 
rushes to Jim. “Let’s have the 
Commissioner of Patents write 
these people and demand _ that 
they respect my patent,” says John. 
“Unfortunately,” says Jim, “the 
commissioner doesn’t enforce or 
defend the patents he grants. He 
leaves that to you. If you like, we 
can sue the Z Company but I 
suggest we talk with them first. 
Perhaps they don’t realize that 
they are violating your patent. 
Have you been placing your patent 
number on the packages of prod- 
uct which you have been selling?” 

“No,” says John. “Well, if you 
sell a patented product or machine 
and don’t put your patent num- 
ber on the thing sold, you can’t 
collect damages on any product 
which is sold prior to actually 


notifying the infringer of your 
patent, so you better get that 
number on your labels at once. 
In the meantime, I'll talk to the 
Z people.” 

Jim finds that the Z Company 
didn’t know that John had a 
patent on his product. John agrees 
that the Z Company may sell its 
inventory of the product and the 
Z Company agrees not to make or 
sell the poduct thereafter. John 
thanks his stars that he decided 
to patent his formula rather than 
attempt to keep it secret and 
everyone in this over-simplified 
drama of the legal protection of 
ideas lived happily until the 17 
years expired! H. M. Joslin 


Former director of the Patent 
Section, General Mills Legal De- 
partment, and now assistant to 
the president of Special Com- 
modities Division 
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Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 16) 


In answer to the question: “What 
effect have the increased salaries 
offered college graduates in recent 
years had on the companies’ gen- 
eral salary structure?” 50 per cent 
of the 169 responding companies 
replied, “No effect.” About one- 
third said, “A slight effect,” and six 
per cent said, “A considerable 
effect.” 

There’s one bright spot in the 
picture, the board adds. Many of 
the young men who were recruited 
two or three years ago and then 
were called to military service are 
now completing that service and 
will be returning to their jobs. 


e 100,000-Mile Tires! — Experi- 
mental tires made by United States 
Rubber Company with a new type 
of synthetic rubber called “Vulcol- 
lan” are wearing as long as 100,000 
miles, Howard N. Hawkes, vice 
president and general manager of 
the tire division, reports, ‘“‘Vulcol- 
lan” is tough, practically tear-proof, 
and it adheres extremely well to 
textiles because it combines with 
them chemically. The cost of the 
new synthetic is high, however, and 
methods of large scale manufacture 
are yet to be developed, Hawkes 
told a press conference at the con- 
vention of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association in San 
Francisco last month. 

Closer to large-scale production 
and use is another new material, 
GR-S synthetic rubber made with 
rosin. This material is competitive 
in price with both natural rubber 
and straight GR-S synthetic, and 
preliminary tests indicate that it 
will give as much as 30 per cent 
more tread wear, Hawkes said. 


| © Executives’ Pay Up Moderately 


— Compensation levels of top ex- 
ecutives increased on the average — 
about five per cent in the 1951-52 
fiscal year, including bonus pay- | 
ments and contributions to retire- 
ment funds, the executive compen- _ 
sation service of the American 
Management Association reports. — 
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This was a considerably less favor- 
able showing than production 
workers made in the calendar year 
1951, when average weekly earn- 
ings, not including fringe benefits, 
rose nine per cent, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In the case of executive compen- 
sation, the average increase is not 
an indication that all industries or 
companies paid their top officers 
more in the 1951-52 year. Actually, 
there was a considerable variation 
because of the direct relation be- 
tween the executive’s pay and the 
sales and profits of his company. 
For example, during the period 
covered by the survey, 72 per cent 
of the retail firms studied had 
larger sales but only 14 per cent 
had higher net earnings, and bonus 
payments were lower in all retail 
classifications. 

The most consistent compensa- 
tion increase, the report said, was 
in contributions to retirement 
funds. The over-all increase was 15 
per cent, and in some industries it 
was as high as 30 per cent because 
of the adoption of new plans. 

The “forgotten men” in the mid- 
dle management group between the 
top policy-making and the first-line 
supervisory jobs earned about $12,- 
000 on the average in the 1951-52 
fiscal year, but the actual salaries 
ranged from less than $7,500 to 
more than $18,000. Compensation 
of the middle management group 
is not related to sales and profits of 
the employing company. 


e Insurance Paces Inflation — 
The average life insurance policy 
bought in 1952 was twice as large 
as the average in 1940, thus more 
than keeping pace with the increase 
in the cost of living of 90 per cent 
during that same period, reports 
the Institute of Life Insurance. This 


would indicate that life insurance 


buyers have given recognition to 
the rising costs of those things for 
which life insurance is intended, 
the institute observes. 

Some 29,000,000 new life insur- 
ance policies were bought last year, 
an increase of about 50 per cent 
since 1940. The aggregate dollar 
value of such purchases was up 
more than 200 per cent. 
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stop me...If... 


Bab — “I went for a ride with a stranger 
last night.” 
Sue — “Where did he hail from?” 
Bab — “From the cutest convertible you 
ever saw.” 
e 


Two friends, who hadn’t seen each other 
for some time, met. One was on crutches. 

“Hello,” said the other man. “What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“Streetcar accident,’ said the man on 
crutches. 

“When did it happen?” 

“Oh, about six weeks ago.” 

“And you still have to use crutches?” 

“Well, my doctor says I could get along 
without them, but my lawyer says I can’t.” 


A hillbilly was called as a witness in a 
law suit. 

“Can you write?” asked the lawyer for 
the plaintiff. 

“Nope.” 

“Can you read?” 
. “Well, I kin read figgers pretty good, 
but I don’t do so good with writing. Now 
take these signs along the roads. I kin tell 
how furto but not whurto.” 


Joe: “Do you think it’s possible for any 
woman to keep a secret?” 

Charley: “Sure — my wife and I decided 
to get the new car several weeks before 
she told me about it.” 


A bachelor was breakfasting in a restau- 
rant when he saw an inscription on an 


egg: “Should this meet the eye of some _ 


young man who desires to marry a farm- 
er’s daughter, age 18, write... 

The bachelor wrote and in a few days 
received the following note: 

“Your letter came too late. I am now 
married and have three children.” 


The woman of the house was reporting 
on new neighbors who had moved in that 
day. “They have an old car, a very small 
television set, an old-fashioned ice box 
and no piano. Guess it won't be difficult 
for us to keep up with them.” 

“I'm not so sure,” retorted her hus- 
band. ‘Did you see them unload their 
bank account?” 


- 


A tired looking man walked into the 
employment office and applied for a job. 
He listed seven youngsters as dependents. 
The employment manager looked up in 
surprise. 

“That’s funny,’ he said. “I’m one of 
seven, too. I’ve got three brothers and 


three sisters.” 


“Oh, shucks,” said the man, as he made 
an X for his signature, “if you count girls 


I got thirteen.” 
e 


“My husband is particularly liable to 
seasickness, Captain,” remarked a lady 
passenger. “Could you tell him what to 
do in case of an attack?” 

“*Tain’t necessary, mum,” replied the 
Captain. “He'll do it.” 


A teacher was slightly in doubt as to 
what mark to give the boy on his answer 
in an examination to the question “What 
is a will?” The boy’s answer: “A will is a 
written document in which a person tells 
how he wants his property divided among 
his errors.” 


COMMERG 


The bank president was strolling th} 
his domain one day and saw a stranger § 
the teller’s cage, briskly counting $100 bij 
and piling them neatly next to a sm@ 
bag. Assuming him to be a new employ 
the president greeted him cheerily ay 
said, “You look like a bright young ma 
May I ask where you received your finaj 
cial training?” 

“Yale,” stated the young man, scarcd| 
pausing in his task. 

“I thought so,” Leamed the executi 
“And what is your n>?” 

“Yohnson.” 


Young James wa. 
inscription on the . wl 
he’d purchased for bh g.auamother, by 
thought and thoughe in vain. Then suj 


denly he recalled that his father had § 


book with an inscription of which he w 
very proud, so he decided to copy tha 
Grandma received quite a surprise whe 
she opened her gift, a Bible, and fou 
neatly inscribed “To Grandma, with t 
compliments of the author.” 


Wife: “I’ve got a lot of things I wa 
to talk to you about.” 
Husband: “That’s fine. You usual 
want to talk about a lot of things yo 
haven’t got.” 
e 


She: “Isn’t it odd that the length of 
man’s arm is equal to the circumferena 
of a girl’s waist?” 

He: “Let’s get a piece of string and see, 


Man — “My wife has the worst memor 
I ever heard of.” 

Friend — “Forgets everything, eh?” 

Man — “No, remembers everything.” 


Morley furtlin 


“And now for two minutes of commercial, ha, ha — that’ll seem like tino hours.” 


~ 
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